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NOTE 


Y wish in this little book is to be of some aid and 
comfort to my fellow-teachers of English com- 
position. Anything serviceable in it is due primarily 
to two of my own teachers; next, to those other 
teachers who at various times and places have been 
my most inspiriting colleagues or students; and next, 
to the great variety of younger college students who 
daily revitalize a task always new and fascinating 
because of their interest and spirit. My only motive 
is to share with other teachers the help these my many 
instructors have given me. 

The most useful matter in the book will doubtless 
seem to many to be the special comment written for it 
by the large-hearted men and women of fame and 
skill who thus share with our students the wisdom 
learned of their long experience. To these magnani- 
mous authors my thanks are quite too great for telling ; 
and so will be the thanks of those to whom the book 
may come. 


Faithful friends who have read the manuscript and 
otherwise specially helped me with wise advice include 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs and Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, of 
Harvard University; Dr. Walter F. Dearborn and Mr. 
Charles S. Thomas, of the Harvard Graduate School 


of Education; Dr. Stewart Macdonald, recently of the 
vii 


Vill NOTE 


University of Manitoba; Mr. William John Moll, of the 
Procter & Collier Co., New York City; and Mr. Rollo 
Walter Brown, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor John Tucker Murray of Harvard Univer- 
sity has given me permission to reproduce the Eng- 
lish A Record Sheet used in Harvard College. Mr. 
Gabriel Wells of New York City has given me permis- 
sion to reproduce the MS. pages from Joseph Conrad’s 
Geography, and The New York Times Book Review lent 
me their prints for reproduction. The Rosenbach Co. 
of New York City has given me permission to repro- 
duce the specimen pages from Conrad’s MS. of Chance 
and Typhoon. To all these kind persons my special 
thanks are given for their gracious courtesy. 


Heke: 


CampsripcE, Mass., 
November, 1925. 
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THE EINE PART OF WRITING 


HORM THOSHeWHOm@LE ACE = I 


CREDO 


len? BOOK takes its rise directly from the fol- 


lowing convictions : 


I 


That the distaste and dislike felt toward English 
Composition by many students — and teachers too — 
is largely unnecessary: because often remediable 
through more intelligent teaching. 


II 


That there is no subject more difficult to teach than 
this one of writing. 

Yet that there is no impulse more natural to liter- 
ate social beings than self-expression in language. 


Ill 


That there is no art finer, or subtler, or more ex- 
pansive: more responsive for the tyro, expressive for 
the artist, enlarging for all. 

' That practice in clear, organized writing and speech 
directly stimulates clear, organized thought. 

That from this inseparable union of self-expression 
and character-building springs one of the finest of those 
fine joys which belong to teacher and student. 
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IV 


That the teaching of good writing and good speech 
may be, and therefore should be, a great joy to the 
teacher. 

That the practice of speaking and writing is essen- 
tially a pleasure to the learner, and can be — therefore 
should be — more delight than drudgery: and power 
through both. 


V 


That there are two ways of learning to write and 
speak well, and only two: imitation, through listen- 
ing and reading; and practice, through writing and 
speaking. 

That either of these methods is futile without the 
other. 

VI 


That language is always to be regarded as a medium 
only —a means, of great power, but never an end in 
itself. 

That we are therefore always to insist upon its accu- 
racy and expressiveness as the primary consideration ; 
and to demand that all other considerations whatso- 
ever be kept secondary to this fine and immediate 
usefulness. 


PARTY I 


AXIOMS 


AXIOMS 


AXIOMS are usually forgotten truths: forgotten 

because they are the foundations, out of sight. 
But being truths, they abide and are strong; and 
whoever would know his building must first know 
them. These that follow seem fundamental in the use 
and teaching of language. And they so far give sta- 
bility and value to all that is built upon them that we 
teachers need daily recollection of them; our vivid seeing 
of them will perforce reveal them increasingly to our stu- 
dents; and the chances are better than even that to our 
young people these fundamentals (provided they are 
real to us) will be discoveries of great price and meaning. 


1. The Purpose of Language Study 


The first word, before we even think of “how,” must 
be “‘why.”? What is our work for? Have we and our 
students the same purpose—and should we have? 
This first, because everything we do and leave un- 
done, all we choose or leave, will be immediately con- 
ditioned by our sense of purpose. 

First : There can be but one purpose — ours for the 
student, the student’s for himself, — both the same. 

Second: That purpose must be mastery of the lang- 
uage, as a means to the development of a trained mind 
and a strong character. ‘This twofold purpose is ideal, 
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inasmuch as it can never be fully attained, yet can be 
forwarded with richly encouraging success. 

Third: The purpose must never be thought of, 
much more never represented, as merely the mastery 
of language: that were to atrophy a living soul into a 
textbook or a lexicon (never, praise be, quite possible). 
Our greatest foe and most powerful devitalizer is this 
intrusion of petty and temporary purposes — such as 
are merely grammatical or academic. These always 
lower and belittle, whereas we wish to lift and enlarge 
and glorify; and youth has the least patience with the 
ignoble. Even ‘“‘settling hoti’s business’?! becomes 
heroic when the purpose it serves is that of heroic char- 
acter: and this is our purpose. The connection be- 
tween hoti and heroism might seem fantastic to the 
young mind: not so the connection between graceful 
speech and graceful writing; between clear prose and 
clear thought ; between clean-cut thinking and clean- 
cut action. ‘“‘Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he”’ 
is axiomatic; the oneness of all he does and 1s. 

Fourth: Bound up with this distinction between little 
and large is the axiom that language must be always the 
servant — never the master ; implacable warfare against 
words for their own sake. We know there can be no 
such monstrosity, self-contradiction: words can exist 
only as symbols of ideas; yet we are willing to accept 
word and sentence multiplication (particularly if there 
be deftness) as though they were in themselves valuable. 
Looseness and verbosity areto be fought as besetting sins ; 
and neat precision praised as one of the dearest virtues. 


1 Browning’s grammarian. 
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(Our professional methods, to be sure, work unceasingly 
against this firm brevity, because of our daily need of 
repetition.) Language must at every moment be our 
deft and agile servant ; and verbiage, self-conscious dex- 
terity, simpering airs and graces of rhetoric, — all such 
are anathema. “Be plain and homely in thy drift.” 
Fifth: For practice in technique, however, we may 
let and even lead our students into much verbal exer- 
cise and experiment not excusable for any other reason. 
From this point of view they are to regard all their 
honest efforts and their own ideas as having value — 
to them, in their practice. We have such a desperately 
exaggerated idea of utility and the value of by-products, 
that we are forever hunting “values” — and so too 
are our youngsters. [he value here cannot be other 
than practice: but this is a very great value indeed. 
These our children of course will not add to the world’s 
literature with their themes, any more than their other 
finger exercises will add to the world’s music; but in 
both arts practice is invaluable to them. Let us not 
say merely that it is ““necessary’’; it is immeasurably 
more — it is priceless, and an hourly delight, to them, 
as they discover, each in himself, the miracle of soul 
utterance through body gesture, as every member of 
the race has been discovering it any time these million 
years. And these young people must practice in order 
to get along at all; some of them will surely practice 
to such fruitful ends as to add to the world’s abiding 
joy; meanwhile the game is itself a pleasure, the win- 
nings a joy, and the other players, especially those who 
become champions, a noble and glorious fellowship. 
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2. The Need of Language 


Language is not decorative, nor its use a decorative 
art; but the outlet of an imperative impulse to com- 
municate,—a crying need to speak out. If other 
artistic impulses may be satisfied merely by self-expres- 
sion — art for art’s sake —and the painted picture 
may satisfy the artist’s soul even if no eye but his 
behold it, yet we should not admit this to be true of 
language: we need to believe that no use of it quite 
justifies itself until such use reaches other minds and 
souls. The justifying function of language, that is, is 
communication: without it, we are isolated exiles, in 
solitary confinement; even with it, if it be unskilfully 
used, we move hardly, as with shackles, clogged and 
hampered. Yet we are social beings, with eager, far- 
traveling spirits, and cannot live shut up in solitary 
cells. Speech with other souls is the first law of spirit- 
ual self-preservation. 

But the necessity of language goes back even fur- 
ther. The capacity for speech is at least a sign of the 
capacity for thought. Indeed, it is reasonably doubted 
whether clear thought can take place without the 
mental use of language. No teacher need be told that 
language may be thoughtless; but it is important (if 
it be true) that thought can hardly be language-less. 


3. The Value of Language 


If this oneness of thought and language be true, or 
even largely true, there follows a conclusion of vast 
importance: whatever affects one’s language affects 
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one’s thought, — whatever betters, enlarges, enriches 
his speech and speech-powers betters, enlarges, enriches 
his thinking, — hence his personality and his conduct. 
The wish to isolate these departments of being may be 
common, but the ability to isolate them is very rare 
indeed. And of course no one resists improvement. 
You would influence your students’ thinking: you know 
what that thinking is only through their speech and 
writing; then, through your influence on that speech 
and writing, you bear directly in upon that thinking. 
Neither you nor they have power to modify this law; 
here is operant an electro-magnetic field whose current 
is always on. 


4. The Miracle of Language 


Language frees the individual from his solitary con- 
finement; yet the frequency of that escape takes 
nothing from its miraculousness. Each of us wanders 
about, a peripatetic prison-house of body stirred 
within by something not body — an Ariel shut within 
a Caliban—a something spiritual beating gossamer 
wings of aspiration and escape within the dim cavities 
of a clodlike hulk of blood and bones. How shall the 
prisoner get windows in his prison — look out toward 
other prisoned spirits — get word to them and from 
them? This, then, is the miracle: this spiritual being 
that each of us feels within himself and recognizes for 
his more precious self, helps its bodily part to make 
curious noises in its throat, to scrawl dirt-marks on 
clean surfaces, and through these purely physical 
symbols to reveal to other wandering prisoners, look- 
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ing and listening at their windows, the high thoughts, 
even the deep and subtle feelings of his shut-up soul: 
so to do these things that others shall not only under- 
stand with him, but feel with him, and then in turn 
send to him their thoughts and their emotions. And 
this is done not sometimes only, but countlessly; not 
by a few daring ones merely, but by the feeble and 
untutored and helpless. This is that hourly, universal 
miracle of language. 

And surely the marvel should be, not that there is 
partial success, but that there is any! 


5. Personality in Language 


This individual miracle in language as enfranchise- 
ment means also that the escape of each soul is an 
experience unique and unmatched. Make your young 
person see that the immortal newness in his world is 
not in substances or even in ideas, but in individuals 
and individual experiences: that these are forever 
changing and new; that therefore our interest in 
them is keen in proportion as his skill in language lets 
him show us that personal, individual uniqueness of 
experience and emotion — the common instrument of 
language yielding itself to the unique story, everywhere 
slightly different. 

In a world whose chief fascinations and best artistic 
material are human beings and human developments, 
this fidelity to individual truth becomes a responsi- 
bility, resting equally upon all: a duty to be honest, 
accurate, faithful to the facts as we learn them. And 
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this honesty is attainable only through purposeful skill 
in language. 


6. The Altruism of Language 


All these truths lead unescapably to a greater truth, 
already apparent: .the whole process of language-use 1s 
altruistic, — “‘other-regarding.”! Since the function 
of language is communication, its object is to carry 
ideas and emotions safely and successfully to others; 
hence those others become our chief concern. If they 
do not receive our messages, all fails. Our purpose 
is not self-relief from brain-congestion or heart-conges- 
tion, — that purpose is never sufficient: but getting 
a message of some useful sort through to some one 
else. The test of our ability and success in language 
is not satisfaction for ourselves, but understanding 
and conviction for our reader. Failing that, we fail 
utterly. Yet our young writer persistently feels that 
if his work seems clear to him, it is therefore good: 
which ‘is fatally to ignore this essential axiom that 
language — communication — must be understood by 
a second person — any reasonably intelligent one — 
before there 1s communication. If “the prosperity 
of a jest lies in the ear of him who hears it,”” how con- 
stantly must this sharing betrue inall the more worka- 
day, pedestrian uses of language! 

Indeed, it is not enough to say that our language 
must be understandable. So delicate are the adjust- 

1The process must be other-regarding, and therefore essentially 
altruistic, even though the purpose beyond the process be selfish. And in 


this considerateness of others your selfish Antony may be more skilful than 
your altruistic Brutus. 
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ments of thought and language, so many and diverse the 
differences in the unknown and unnumbered persons 
we would reach, so great the chances of failure and so 
slender the assurance of success, that we need a more 
rigorous devotion, a stricter purpose: to speak and 
write not merely so as to be understandable, — but so 
as to be unmistakable. Nothing less stern will pull 
our slackness up to exactitude, and make our slouching 
erect and vertebrate. This means that we are per- 
sistently, habitually, and thus instinctively asking our- 
selves: ‘Will my reader understand this — surely? 
Is there any way in which he can misunderstand it? 
I will make the way so plain that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, cannot err therein.”’ Surely I need not 
further stress the priceless value of making such an 
attitude habitual; for the instinct to put one’s self in 
the place of others is the first law in successful living, 
from salesmanship to salvation. 


7. The Oneness of Language 


It may be true that thought is conducted in language 
and is thus dependent on it; and it cannot be doubted 
that spoken language and written language are every- 
where interdependent. The power of language to 
affect thought, great and certain though it be, is neither 
sO great nor so certain as the power of speech and 
writing to affect each other. The interest and sur- 
prise of teachers in discovering ‘oral composition” is 
only a little less astonishing than our long ignoring it. 
The two functions have never been separate, in fact; 
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could not, indeed, be separated. One’s best writing 
is ordinarily like one’s best speech, — has its graces 
and its virtues; and while neither one is likely to be 
much better than the other, neither need be poorer. 
And notice: when we say “best” and “better” and 
“poorer,” we refer always to the effect of language on 
others: its clearness, winsomeness, strength for them. 
This explains our delight in the published letters of 
men and women who (sometimes, at least) let them- 
selves go and wrote as they spoke — not “‘like a book.” 
This, then, for our students, and for us working with 
them: Speaking habits — good and bad — will always 
work their way into writing, and writing habits into 
speech. This again is a law that cannot be avoided; 
and it works for good quite as vigorously as for bad. 
The oneness of writing with speech and with thought 
is balanced in the other direction by its oneness with 
reading. President Butler of Columbia has made the 
pronouncement that reading is the way to learn writ- 
ing; but he there goes further and faster than we mere 
teachers and students can follow. We discover, I 
think, that the truth is midway: to read, then to 
write, then to read, and then to write — both; per- 
sistently, unwearied. Always there must be models, 
appreciation of them as models — but unique and 
individual, because subtly true to the individuality of 
the writer; then imitation, not of the matter, or of the 
manner, so much as of the skill to be true to one’s own 
individuality: to that thought and feeling which are 
most surely one’s own. Have noble specimens always 
— discouragingly successful, yet stimulating, irresisti- 
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ble in suggestion and challenge; then pick up the 
challenge, imitate, experiment, Stevenson-like — first 
closely, then more and more freely, independently, then 
even opposedly, until long trying many steps releases 
the power and creates the skill to go one’s own gait 
on one’s own path. 


8. The Large View 


These are large matters; and they compel the large 
mind — magnanimity. Pettiness and triviality must 
be under foot and forgotten, here. 

First, we need to devote our efforts to simplification, 
not multiplication; to remember vividly that educa- 
tion is the connecting and unifying of points and ob- 
jects theretofore separate. Finding these connections 
is the learner’s chief joy; helping him find them, the 
teacher’s chief business. Go after the vital principle, 
the life-giving meaning, in each part of the study: in 
“shall and will,” in punctuation, in the principles of 
composition, and so on. “The letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life’: mowhere more than here. Of 
course we need “the letter,” for without it “the spirit”’ 
is too nebulous to be useful; but the good teacher 
uses both, and makes them serve each other. Our 
danger is “the letter’? — trivial detail, grammatical 
terms, and all the rest, as though these were in them- 
selves valuable. Heaven knows— and we should — 
that they are not, but at best extremely useful handles. 

Second, therefore, our broad-seeing method will 
discard all such futile pettiness as rules of thumb, which 
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may have served good ends in the lower grades, but 
which now serve bad ones only. I mean such rules 
as “‘Never begin a sentence with a conjunction,” 
“Never end. a sentence with a preposition,”’ rules about 
inserting (or omitting) commas because conjunctions 
are lurking about, and the like. These problems of 
adjusting my thoughts and everybody’s words and all 
readers to each other are so infinitely subtle and deli- 
cate and kaleidoscopic that they cannot be, with any 
true accuracy, contained within such childish rules for 
our impressionable charges — not, at least, beyond 
the earlier stages of puberty; for then it surely becomes 
our great responsibility to help them not to our thoughts 
but to thoughts of their own. ‘The use of language is 
too fine an art ever to be truly captured in so hard 
and dogmatic a fashion; such rules ignore and mis- 
represent all the pliant delicacy of language, and soon 
must be strugglingly unlearned; and in the meantime 
they may have done damage never to be repaired. 
Share with your pupils, as soon as they may be helped 
to receive it, some of the enfranchising knowledge 
which has liberated you into capable and catholic 
maturity, — and question your teaching if it doesn’t 
rapidly increase this receptivity. Help them to see 
that words arrive before the dictionary, and that rules 
precede the rhetorics; that rules, in fact, aren’t in the 
true sense made at all, but discovered: and then lead 
them to discover their own rules — not only in the work 
of the masters, but in their own work; help them to 
see that these are the natural, helpful, and enduring 
laws of gravitation and attraction and the other forces 
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of mind and language, as interesting and as beneficent 
as those same laws in matter. Then (and only by some 
such process) will Unity and Coherence and Emphasis 
and Force and Elegance and the rest of our artificial 
symbols come to mean something to these vivid young 
persons, and become useful handles whereby they may 
seize new, rich treasure. . 


9. The Understanding Teacher 


Now, then: — need I say it ?— such truths as these, 
such an attitude as this, demand the best teaching: 
and the best is the most understanding — in a true 
sense the most sympathetic, we could say, if it were 
quite safe to use that sentimentalized word. All 
teaching requires above all other faculties that of 
putting one’s self in another’s place; and this teaching 
is in turn devoted to a fine art which 1s itself primarily 
altruistic — “‘other-regarding’’ — in its attitude and 
purpose. Exacting, indeed, then, are the demands 
made upon you: I am writing to those of whom much 
is required. 

But to you much is given. First: the close touch 
and understanding between you and your pupils which 
must underlie all such teaching 1is.itself one of the 
prime joys. You are not taskmasters: you are mental 
and spiritual gardeners, nourishing, watering, fostering 
the most exquisite and the most miraculous growths 
and unfoldings it is ever given us to see; and God 
gives the increase. Conferences? No decent compo- 
sition teaching can be done, or should be attempted, 
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without them. But what good teacher wants to 
miss them ? 

Now you come at me with our most hated thought: 
the drudgery of manuscript. Why “drudgery”? 
Only because there is too much of it. If you are fasci- 
nated by these delicate mental and spiritual processes 
in your children, you are watching all possible signs of 
them, you are gauging your own skill and clumsiness, 
alertness and stupidity; everything your people do is 
revealing. They must write, of course: every crafts- 
man must practice. If, then, you have too many 
themes for full and proper reading, even at the high 
speed you are trained to, get up to the next stage of 
professional efficiency by training yourself to judge 
the whole by means of samples, judiciously taken here 
and there. Wise teachers believe that students get 
75% of the possible good in composition in the writing 
alone, expecting the MS. to be read. Give all of them 
the 100% if your health, strength, and employers make 
that possible; if not, let them all get 75%, and enough 
of them the 100% so that none will quite dare risk 
“setting by’ unread. This “drudgery” business 
may be much in our own hands; for no faithful work 
is without some drudgery, and we are sufhciently 
intelligent and devoted to reduce ours to its minimum. 

Second: our sincerity and our enthusiasm are to be 
taken for granted, of course; and they immeasurably 
enrich the possessor, — quite regardless of the mere 
task, whether stone-cutting, book-stitching, “settling 
hoti’s business,’’ or theme-reading. I like to couple 
sincerity and enthusiasm, because I dread their divorce: 
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either one without the other is apt to be a fearsome 
thing. If I may return to that mossy metaphor, sin- 
cerity without enthusiasm is perspiration without 
Inspiration — a spectacle abhorrent and incredible to 
youth. If you aren’t interested, inspired as you are 
both by love and money, you can’t expect your pupils 
to be, who are unspurred by either. But devotion and 
loyalty, though less striking, are higher and nobler, and 
lift the teacher to a plane where he cannot be touched 
by diet or doubloons, accident or relatives or fate in 
any form. Such as these are the “durable satisfac- 
tions”’ of any life, and can never be lost or taken away: 
such as these are the teacher’s real pay. 

And third: the teacher of composition has a richer 
matter and a nobler opportunity than all his fellows. 
Literature is not only the “most portable”? of the 
arts, but the most catholic; and its teachers have not 
only all forms, manners, persons, but all knowledge 
as their province. Yet as this literature itself lives to 
show, the creative faculty is above the critical. The 
teacher of literature trains the seeing eye, the hearing 

ar, the understanding heart; but the teacher of com- 
position, doing all this, also takes his little ones into 
the workshop of the master, into his secret, silent hour, 
and stirs within. them the creative spirit, —in which 
we believe we are likest God. 

Much is required of us, indeed; but to us much is 
given. 


As our young people get unmeasured inspiration 
from the masters, so we get special and peculiar help 
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from certain great-souled, roomy-minded men and 
women. Everybody knows the lists of books all good 
teachers must own and read,— the work-books. The 
following few, not likely to be found on any such lists, 
are to my way of thinking far more important; for 
they give us our finest spiritual food, and test our 
spiritual fitness for our high calling. Each of these 
should be reread at least once a twelvemonth. 

Professor George Herbert Palmer’s The Teacher: 
a supreme expression of the high truths about our 
business. 

Dean LeBaron Russell Briggs’s School, College, and 
Character, Routine and Ideals, Girls and Education: 
warm, vibrant, luminous truth about school and col- 
lege, so memorable and so clearly canonical that the 
papers used in Harvard College have come to be called 
there “the Freshman Bible.” All these and the 
Palmer papers are as fine in form as they are in thought. 

Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age and Dream 
Days: exquisite little pieces by a grown-up with a 
grown-up’s sense of language and sense of humor, but 
devoted to the point of view of boy and girl. 

Ian Maclaren’s Young Barbarians: one of the best 
and truest of the schoolboy stories — like Grahame’s 
books, from the boy’s point of view.! 

If none of these four appeals to your sympathy, 
takes you joyously back to earlier happiness, some- 
thing radical is wrong with you as a teacher: you may 
be perfectly fitted for some safe, unimportant calling 


1] confess to a similar delight in Kipling’s Stalky 7 Co. — even though 
T. R. and other wise people have said harsh things about it. 
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like law, politics, or book-selling; but evidently not 
for teaching. 

Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality : 
doubtless the most beautiful and the most enduring 
of the expressions of faith in the glory of youth. 

(I might add Alice in Wonderland; but those who 
have my point will read it anyway, and those who 
haven’t would not be helped.) 

Each of you will have other cherished delights: use 
those and these as you list — provided you use them. 
Their saving grace is not their number. But be sure 
that this kind of book must be some sort of true joy to 
you if you are to begin or to continue to work happily 
and well with boys and girls in school, young men and 
young women in college. 


PARI 


MATERIALS 


MATERIALS 


HAT WRITER — whether “‘aspiring or merely 

perspiring’’ — who is threatened with self-expres- 
sion willingly or unwillingly, is supposed to begin with 
search for “material.” It must be, of course, either 
within him or without. But everything really usable 
— for him— comes from within. He can use only 
such matter as has found its way in, has made some 
stay, and hence has left some impress; and, therefore, 
in its going takes with it something of himself. 

We teachers have grown bromidically fond of saying 
that a student — school or college — is characteristi- 
cally a vacuum; is empty because a student: that we 
have no chance to “e-ducare”’ since there is nothing 
there to be drawn out, and so on and so forth. 

But we know better: we know that our students are 
vigorously and irrepressibly alive, and that their ex- 
periences and emotions .of living are always material 
for self-expression. It remains for us to reassure our 
young people that all their own reactions are worth 
something — the more these are their own, the greater 
their worth. (This they do not normally believe; 
they distrust their own ideas, as not having authority.) 

These stimuli, then — subjects, topics, models, speci- 
mens, and the like — that are the most available are 
also, happily, the most usable. Among sources of 
material, therefore, (1) student life is always the most 
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immediate, and in some ways the best. Here the need 
is to get the young writer to look closely about him, 
to use the dramatic, comic, possibly the tragic matter 
that surrounds him. Often he has supposed it neces- 
sary to go out into the stellar spaces of the universe to 
capture a theme of sufficient dignity; then when he 
has got it to do something with it. Or if he does stay 
on the earth, it is “Friendship,” or “The Mission of 
the American Commonwealth,” or some such trifle 
(vide high school graduation essays everywhere). Help 
him to keep his feet on the ground and his eye on the 
object; and this will force him to stay within his own 
experience. You will not thus narrow him too much, 
for a boy’s thoughts — or a girl’s — may be “long, 
long thoughts’’; but let him get his footing by means 
of simpler tasks at first, — and for some time there- 
after. Have him work mostly at the fine art of real- 
ism, — try to give the “pleasure of recognition’’; to 
satisfy skilfully the nearer needs, of clear, compact 
direction, of vivid, faithful describing, of cogent per- 
suading, of lively narrating. Help him to find the 
delights in revealing the hidden things nearest him. 

As fast as your young people can be helped to dis- 
cover (2) national life and world life, these will give 
them fragrant and far-stretching pastures for eager 
feeding. Here our need is to encourage their think- 

ing because it is their own. Of course they are not 
likely to furnish conclusions of great value to the 
world — neither you nor they are to expect that; it 
is of great value to them, though, that they should 
think for themselves; this is value enough. 
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Chiefly, perhaps, students getting on in their adoles- 
cent teens should find the richest body of stimuli in 
(3) books. ‘They are becoming conscious of this great 
literary heritage as treasure and as their own treasure, 
and of its preciousness as that which has immortal 
truth and beauty that keeps it alive while all the rest 
has gone to the everlasting bonfire. That is, they are 
discovering for themselves (and we are not to forget 
that discovering must be always a personal experi- 
ence) one after another the great, enduring books. 
These are to be their finest stimulants, and increasingly 
so through life, — regardless of whether life includes 
the further opportunity of a full college course or not. 
Among these stimulating beauties and truths are all 
the subjects, topics, themes, ideas, points of view that 
heart could wish; and kaleidoscopically variegated and 
illuminated by each vibrating personality who has 
revolved them. No red-blooded young person can re- 
main quite inert in their presence. And if they were 
ever inaccessible, they are so no longer; our “speci- 
men” shelves stand full of them (I mention some in 
the book-list later). 

There are three forceful ways of putting this book- 
material in the student’s way, of exposing him to its 
opportunities. One is to enumerate for him the famous 
bons mots and epigrams that bear most directly on his 
own Janguage-problems, and state them most vividly ; 
such as Ruskin’s 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world 
is to see something, and tell in a plain way what it saw. 
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And Lowell’s 


Thoughts are never draped in long skirts like babies when 
they are strong enough to go alone. 


And Southey’s 


It is with words as with sunbeams: the more they are 
condensed, the deeper they burn. 


And Professor Palmer’s 


Our words should fit our thoughts like a glove, and be 
neither too wide nor too tight. If too wide, they will 
include much vacuity beside the intended matter. If 
too tight, they will check the strong grasp. 


And Falstaff’s injunction to Pistol : 


If thou hast tidings, prithee deliver them like a man of 
this world. 


Another use, and a constant one, of this matter in 
books is its service as models to show how the task, 
whatever it be, has been done and could be done. 
Here the interpretive sympathy of the counseling 
teacher has its finest play. He chooses the good, but 
not too often the superlatively good, — lest he dis- 
courage; pieces short enough to be on much the same 
scale as that the student is using, and with as nearly 
as possible a similar purpose; he interpolates an occa- 
sional poor specimen to reassure their critical judg- 
ment (some can detect faults more easily than virtues); 
he leads them to discriminate the effective and ineffec- 
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tive in word, in sentence, in paragraph, in the whole, 
— to feel what 1s clear, strong, fitting, what is single, 
cohesive, emphatic; and he stimulates them by all 
these means to their own expression by helping them 
to see that all these writings are different in purpose, 
in expression, in personality, from what their own 
must be, precisely because each is himself and cannot 
be any one else. (Remember Stevenson’s individual- 
ity developed through a really slavish imitation of 
models.) Here are our most immediate and natural 
opportunities for helping our young people to discover 
the delightful diversity of word, the flexibility of 
phrase, the infinitely diverse movement, shape, and 
effect of sentence, the march and tidal flow of para- 
graph; and to discover too all the helpful rules and 
principles that rationalize these elements of style in 
use. In this fashion they will find, in sucha piece of 
luminous exposition as the passage on taxation (pages 
3-8) in Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States, 
or Professor Kittredge’s explanation of the popular 
ballad, in English and Scottish Popular Ballads, or 
Professor Palmer’s Self-Cultivation in English, — in 
such as these our students will find for themselves the 
beauties of the closely-knit fabric of sentence and para- 
graph, the smoothness of an ordered movement that 
rises to the high point of the close, the clear, striking 
aptness of words fitly chosen. No study of these or 
any other passages can go too far into detail, provided 
it. comes back to the effect of the whole: please read that 
clause again. These parts and devices and details 
serve large ends, and have no use or beauty in them- 
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selves. Studying and analyzing them for themselves, 
becomes the personal devil that besets the English 
teacher. Exorcise this devil of analysis by every 
means — not, of course, by avoiding analysis; but by 
pointing it, using it, making it show the effects achieved, 
the high purposes served, — the purposes of simplic- 
ity, of clearness, of connectedness, of climax, and 
hence of impressive understanding, belief, inspiration, 
uplift of mind and spirit. These are, of course, the 
results of analysis when it is used by a master with a 
high purpose. Yes, to be sure, we always intend these 
too; but intentions are not enough: if we leave the 
fragments lying around, and do not as carefully put 
them back for our students and with them, most of 
those young folk will forever after think of that work 
as a prodigious pile of pieces — a wreck; a stone-pile 
on which they spent weary days of forced labor. That 
is tragedy. Let our practice be, to take nothing down 
that we do not replace, — no analysis without syn- 
thesis, no comment that is not in purpose and final 
effect constructive. 

A third more general use of books is the copious, 
habitual reading of general literature, to be pursued as 
regularly as breathing. Such reading of good books 
needs to be as persistently parallel with writing as 
inhaling is with exhaling, as stepping out with one 
foot and then the other: the two activities are and 
must remain inseparable. This is an almost hack- 
neyed truism; yet none of us needs to go a hundred 
miles from his own dooryard to find good teachers and 
good students struggling to do good writing without 
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doing good reading. It is too much like the quack’s 
explanation to the farmer, of eating bread and milk 
and trying to swallow the solid and the liquid sep- 
arately. The leash you give your student in choosing 
his reading should be as long as possible, so that he may 
feel unleashed: his pleasure and interest in the read- 
ing are the chief measure of its use to him. Give him 
a roomy list, and get him to do his own choosing. 
It’s his own stimulus that will really get him onward, 
not yours. And from every aspect, to be at home 
among books is one of the surest and most precious 
sources of security and happiness. How to make best 
use of this stimulus of reading, I want to go into a little 
later when I consider methods. 

These, then, are our three great sources of matter: 
the life that is closest to the student, the life that is 
now roundabout him everywhere in his world, and the 
life that has been in fact and in imagination among 
high-spirited folk throughout time and space. All of 
it is life — vigorous, vibrant; and through the reach 
of his imagination, all of it is equally alive and equally 
near. No need to chew his pencil while he looks for 
something! He cannot step or look without touching 
it, facing it. Let him plunge in anywhere — that 
skills not, so he plunge; and then let him cruise and 
course, with the wind of the spirit as his guide, dis- 
covering something of his world and something of his 
own power to move about in it. No fear that he’ll 
not soon enough get tied to one specialty, like a tame 
bird, and never see those tree-tops again: his circum- 
stances and we his teachers will see to it that he gets 
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back to earth. But let’s give him his little fling into 
the empyrean of great books and great thoughts: 
they are his right; and besides, they may stir him to 
a great thought some day — that is their special and 
peculiar power. 


PART 


METHODS 


METHODS 


I. Conferences 


T SHOULD be said first, I think, that effective 
composition teaching begins with the individual, per- 
sonal conference, and continues by means of it. This 
opening of one’s spirit into language is a close, personal 
process; help in it from another is a rather intimate 
matter; and the best of what help is possible is given 
through the quiet, frank, friendly contact of the con- 
ference. Not— God save the mark!—a conference 
where the student sits in helpless stupefaction while 
the instructor roars like a bone-crusher, or sneers and 
snarls as he tears; but a true conferring, where the 
understanding, and therefore, the sympathy, of the 
teacher-guide are at their most useful-best. Here too 
the inductive: read aloud the notably good and the 
notably poor places (some instructors have the student 
read the whole theme aloud to the instructor), for the 
ear is an excellent critic of many stylistic matters, and 
try to have the student see his fault before you have to 
name it to him; that takes away much of the sting of 
having made it, for it shows him that he at least knew 
better. 
At the opening of the year have a five- or ten-minute 
conference just to begin the personal acquaintance — 
35 
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perhaps before any writing has been done: you will 
discover that the whole classroom: situation 1s warmer 
and more hospitable when there is special relationship 
between you and each several student. It is obvious 
to you that each student’s writing-problem is unique; 
get him to recognize this, — his work will acquire 
dignity and seriousness from his new attitude toward it. 

Repeat the conference with each student as often, 
probably, as he does a “long”’ theme or other work of 
some importance, — say every three weeks: bi-weekly 
is better, and a month should be the longest interval. 
The poorest writers will need frequent visits, the best 
will want them; these adjustments each of us will 
make to fit the group job and the members within it. 
Regular conferences after the first one should be fifteen 
or twenty minutes, usually; if you have too many 
students, see them as often, but for a shorter time. 
If the MS. you plan to discuss is read and marked 
beforehand, you can finish in a shorter time than you'll 
need if you read some or all of it on the spot. As to 
which is better, your training and temperament must 
tell you. A rapid reader, concentrating, may move 
through a MS. so swiftly, handing each marked sheet 
to the student at his elbow, that both may thus secure 
all the essential benefits of the conference with a fine 
economy of time and effort; but this would ordinarily 
be true of the later conferences, when teacher and 
pupil know each other and each other’s methods pretty 
well. For the earlier weeks it is apt to be better to 
have the MS. quite ready, and use all the time in 
discussing it. (Most of us, to be sure, read more read- 
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ily in private; but the ability to read as swiftly and 
appreciatively with the student looking on is valuable 
to both, and ought to be acquired.) 

For the student’s sake, be as “human” as possible 
(that’s his word, you know, for the helpful teacher — 
and not a bad one, either), and help him to reach your 
conclusions. If you somewhat kindly lead him through 
page after page of blundering and error, the £ or F of 
failure that you turn to on the outside will seem quite 
as unescapable to him as it did to you; or if it is the 
commoner mixture of skilful and stupid, your tact will 
quickly show him how the good is neutralized by the 
bad, and how the whole effect cannot be justly sym- 
bolized by the high grade you and he would prefer. 
“Tact”? is the word: another name for kindness, but 
kindness plus effectiveness: work for it, pray for it, do 
anything honorable to get it. 

For your own sake, recognize that conferences are 
perhaps your hardest teaching, and plan accordingly; 
they are also without question your most useful teach- 
ing. Vital energy runs out of you in streams during 
a half-day of conferences; but if that be true you are 
then most surely justifying yourself in your high call- 
ing. For such a program, keep fit with outdoor air 
and exercise — whether woodpile or wood path — with 
the stimulating bath of mornings and the relaxing 
bath of nights; remember that every day or two your 
blood needs to be pumped powerfully into every remot- 
est vein. Then you will find that even your classroom 
teaching is energized, humanized, every way enriched 
by these periodic conference-talks with your young 
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people, who — let us remember — bring much to us if 
we have hearts to understand. © Other arts may pos- 
sibly be taught well without the conference; not, I 
believe, this fine and delicate art of language. 


2. Recitation 


The lecture: what more tempting for the teacher, 
forbidding and deadening for the student? The 
Socratic method of suggestive question and pat reply: 
what more stimulating, effective, yet what more difh- 
cult? But our matter invites it, and training will 
bring it. We need, of course, the variety of both 
methods — all methods, that, like Paul, we may “by 
all means save some.” ‘The lecture is most economi- 
cal, and may be effective too, in laying out the lines 
of a new field — several groups or sections might well 
come together and be talked to for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes on the steps to be taken in argument, or 
the effects in description, or the ambitious purposes 
and the interwoven elements of narration, and then 
listen to briefly-read illustration or example. (If you 
do this, test it by calling for a transcript of the 
notes taken, or for some critical theme.) But most 
of the time you will move further and faster if you 
make your people talk. Youth is the age of action — 
the active mood; only age becomes truly and habitu- 
ally receptive and finally (if ever) passive. No normal 
young person sits long under spoken instruction — with 
mental pores open, that is; behind those innocent 
and interested young eyes there soon are going on 
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affairs far different from those you are carefully 
expounding. And that isn’t perversity, it’s nature. 
Even very serious grown-ups can’t keep their minds 
devoted to a speaker long at a time, except he be a 
Webster or a Brooks; and Heaven knows we teachers 
are seldom that. Besides all this, we know that what 
affects us most is what we do — not what is done for 
us. Hence, our young people need — and prefer — 
to find their own way to what they should know; 
and the brightest minds will move the group rapidly, 
while the sluggards are not left out of touch in the 
rear. Let the handbook drill, the discovery of rules 
and principles of structure, the appreciation and de- 
light of rhythm and balance and climax and emphasis, 
take mostly this form and come to the group and its 
members by this way of group-talk, back and forth. 
No platform pronouncement ought to be so formal 
as to forbid or even to discourage the sudden, eager 
question. If it be foolish or irrelevant, you can easily 
penalize it without a whit discouraging the wise ques- 
tion. 

To be more explicit. Sentence study is apt to 
be the first composition need of the year. From the 
handbook and from specimen sentences of their own 
which you cull and put on the board, let your people 
discover that a good English sentence does but one 
main job. Let them phrase and re-phrase until they 
get each one unmistakable — until everybody in the 
group accepts it. They will find that some such 
troubles are in form only (“I like the Post because it 
is a clean paper; and anything you find in it you may 
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b) 


depend on as true” — “I like the Post because it is 
clean and trustworthy’’), and that others are in the 
substance itself (“The horse ran away down Washington 
Street, which was named for the Father of his Coun- 
try’). They will find that the unmistakable sentence 
in our language cannot safely be as long as the idio- 
matic sentence in Latin or German may be, because 
most of our inflections have worn off, and our sentence- 
members can keep in touch only through position: but 
position in a line, single file, where there is but one 
dimension to work in. They will find that our Eng- 
lish sentence therefore needs to be fairly simple: if it 
has dependent clauses, they had better all hang from 
the main clause; if dependants have other dependants, 
clearness, authority, responsibility are lost, and we get 
dizzy wheels within wheels. They will find too that 
the sticking together of these sentence-parts is a neces- 
sary and fascinating completion of the idea itself — 
in the sentence and between the sentences; that any 
good prose, like the Fiske or the Kittredge or Burke 
or Macaulay, is knit into a fabric that holds, just by 
means of these tie-words, which they can thus interest- 
edly discover and discuss in class. They will find fun 
and skill in getting these sentence-parts right end 
first — “things together that belong together”’ (“‘Have 
you a man in your club with one eye named Walker ?”’ 
“T don’t know; what’s the name of his other eye ?’’). 
They will discover that the beginning of a sentence or 
paragraph or chapter or speech is the second strongest 
position in it, and the end the strongest — not because 
the books say so, but because there’s a law of attention, 
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of impressiveness, of a kind of intellectual gravitation, 
which is always awork, whether we use it or not; and 
the wise writers always use it, — make it serve them. 
Now they may or may not learn that these things are 
named “Unity,” “Coherence,” ‘Emphasis’: their 
use of these names is not important. We pedagogues 
must remember that in these matters there is a satura- 
tion point — a dead-line: when our terms require as 
much labor in their learning as their use can save, then 
their use is arrant pedantry. If our children learn to 
use these laws of language and win their service, the 
grammatical and rhetorical names thereof may be 
largely ignored. They have to be explained and trans- 
lated anyway; if they fail to become useful and con- 
venient, let us not be childish enough still to insist upon 
them: their only use was to be useful. In our sentence- 
drills with the handbook, we need to be liberal in 
accepting — and requiring — other improvement than 
the one immediately called for: get the students to see 
more than one thing at a time: wordiness, harshness, 
incoherence, a weak close, are never acceptable, and 
we may never safely assume that they are by letting 
them go uncorrected, or at least unreproved. 

When we have tested pretty thoroughly the flexi- 
bility of the sentence, we are not to feel, or let our 
young people feel, that we have finished anything. 
You remember the high school graduate who told her 
college examiner glibly, “Oh, yes, I’ve had Shak- 
spere!”’ Always we are beginning, opening, starting 
matters which can never be finished: getting well into 
any phase of life is but a “commencement.”’ Keep this 
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attitude, and make your students keep it. Thus if 
you slacken the sentence-drill, yet sentences are daily 
to be written and re-written, spoken and improved; 
and you now need to open some of the vistas into word- 
study. Not for long, though, just at this point; be- 
cause paragraph-making, the least-appreciated of the 
processes, clamors for attention. But at least touch 
the matter of words, so as to get it in mind and prac- 
tice and thought. Use examples from the current MS., 
and use Professor Palmer’s ever-luminous and uplift- 
ing Self-Cultivation. Talk about specific words, — 
those Professor Palmer names, those he uses, those the 
students use, those they ask about. A bit later, when 
you can come back to word-study for some real work, 
you can assign each student all the words in several 
lines of your book of specimens, for him to find (in an 
unabridged dictionary) the main facts of their ances- 
try; and then he will see how any such passage of good 
prose is built up of the various language elements, and 
with what effect. Synonym-study is always fascina- 
ting — if you prepare it but let your students do most 
of the talking. Here again, you see, you want not so 
much the ultimate truth as you want your students’ 
ability to hunt for that truth and find it themselves: 
to have to tell them is to confess the failure of your 
method. By every means build up in their conscious- 
ness the word-sense: feeling for differences, for deli- 
cacy, for extent, for power, for weight; the immeasur- 
able extent of history and dignity, individual, racial, 
that most words have; the breadth and richness of 
culture and experience that a person merely well- 
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languaged therefore has; these opportunities of yours 
are measureless. A good plan is to devote the first ten 
or fifteen minutes of each period, or every other one, 
for a considerable time to this close study of words; 
dropping it perhaps for a little, but coming back to it 
again, as to a subject that you can’t stay away from. 
_ Of course your students who have Latin are going to 
feel superior, and they have a real advantage; but 
insist with the others that they themselves can get 
along very well for the present if they use what informa- 
tion they find in any unabridged dictionary. (Have 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary as closely within their 
reach as possible.) 

As I said, you will soon need to put your minds vigor- 
ously on that strange creature called the paragraph. 
Here again, lead your students to discover for them- 
selves what the thing really is. Some will suspect it 
is a long breath; others that it is a third or a half of a 
page; and they will all feel that it is something whose 
frequent use makes easy reading. Then take them 
prospecting among the paragraphs of any good prose 
they have in their hands, and bait them, tempt them 
gradually to the discovery they cannot long avoid: 
that paragraphs are one or more sentences radiating 
about one idea — not physical at all in bulk or mean- 
ing. Professor Wendell used to say that the para- 
graph is to the sentence what the sentence is to the 
word; meaning, of course, that the principles of compo- 
sition apply equally in sentence and paragraph, that 
the paragraph has pieces (sentences) as the sentence 
has pieces (clauses and phrases), and that each must 
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be built to carry one clear idea. Your young folk will 
quickly find, then, that one sentence or a score may 
equally well make a good paragraph; that no merely 
physical measure is valid. They will find, too, that 
as paragraphs are built on a scale next larger than that 
of sentences, paragraphs are more extensive and have 
more content and more opportunity. They will find 
paragraphs, like sentences, doing special and various 
tasks; and they will be able to judge the success 
of each performance and examine each special tool. 
They will likely find a single sentence somewhere in 
the paragraph that seems to express the whole para- 
graph-idea;. sometimes it will be early, sometimes late, 
other times midway. Why? What _ differences 
in effect do these different arrangements produce? 
If the students examine such a piece of prose as 
the chapter on paragraphs in Professor Wendell’s 
English Composition, they will find these three types 
used with liberal interchange, with no one domi- 
nant over the others; and they will likely seek the 
reason. 

Now this sort of laboratory, experimental, demon- 
stration method is so superior to mere textbook theory 
that I am prepared to say that paragraphing, at least, 
cannot be taught without it; not easily, at any rate. 
But in any case paragraph study, while vivid and defi- 
nite always, ought not to be pursued too long or too 
far at any one time: get the main truths about it, and 
then give the analysis a bit of a rest, while the more 
thoughtful making of paragraphs goes on and takes 
effect. 
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Here in the paragraph, of course, there will stand out 
with new meaning and force our old friends, Unity, 
Coherence, Emphasis; and your young people will 
speedily pounce upon them. You remember Professor 
Wendell’s confession of trying to phrase a definition 
of strong sentence-ending? “Be sure that your sen- 
tences end with words that deserve the distinction you 
give them,” —a specimen which violated the prin- 
ciple it sought to define. When he pruned it, he pro- 
duced both precept and example: “End your sentences 
with words that deserve distinction.” I like also to 
remember the similarly unpruned injunction Dean 
Briggs one day confessed to having written on a theme: 
“What you say is sensible, but you could say it in fewer 
words.”’ He then reduced it to what he meant: ‘“‘Sen- 
sible, but wordy.” All these vital principles of style 
your young people will, with only a little skilful 
leading, find for themselves worked out everywhere 
in good paragraphs, much as they found them and 
continue to find them in sentences, only in an ampler 
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way. 

And when you have led your people from sentence 
to paragraph, you may as easily shift the scale from the 
paragraph to the whole. The well-made speech may 
be specially useful here, in showing the value of a 
single idea, closely followed, from a sharp beginning 
to a strong close. With every theme our young people 
write, they are confronted bluntly with the question, 
“How shall I get started?’ And they are in great 
danger of starting back of the beginning, wasting time 
in perambulation, explanation, and other preliminary 
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gestures. Lead them to the models that start at the 
beginning, like Professor Kittredge’s ‘‘The Popular 
Ballad’: ‘A ballad is a.song that tells a story; or, 
to take the other point of view, a story told in song.” 
Let them see that only where tuning up must be done 
in the presence of the audience, as with sensitive 
stringed instruments, is such getting under way toler- 
ated; all other practices— even the cheapest, that 
of vaudeville — insist on keeping those preparations 
out of sight. Show them how Macaulay, planning a 
great history in many volumes, needed but a para- 
graph or two of explanation; and thus by every means 
help them to find that the nght amount of preamble is 
only what the reader will need for his understanding of 
the piece. Anathematize apology, explanation, excuse 
(especially in speeches) as the unpardonable sin; by 
every possible means get them away from that form of 
self-consciousness. 

Then, as they move from one paragraph to the next, 
help them to see that every paragraph-end is an oppor- 
tunity for the reader to run away —a danger-point 
where the writer may fail of his purpose by losing his 
hearer. What can the writer do, thus threatened ? 
He will look to see what other writers have done; and 
will find their forward-looking transition sentences in 
paragraph-ends, and their sharply-pointing paragraph- 
beginnings, even their whole paragraphs devoted to 
bridging between ideas, — all friendly, inviting, helpful 
ways of keeping a hand-touch with friend reader as 
they guide him along the turns and up the steps of 
their thought. It will be easy to see that these transi- 
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tion (“crossing-over’’) sentences and paragraphs are 
pleasant pauses in our progress, like stair-landings 
where we may breathe a bit as we look back whence we 
have come, and then turn expectantly forward to see 
where we are bound. A good guide always shows 
this sort of considerateness. 

Through such fascinating practice of considerate 
skill, the young user of models presently finds himself 
“drawing to a close”: but how to stop without a 
jolt? More important, how to stop firmly, impres- 
sively? It may be hard to get a bear by the tail, but 
it may be harder to let go. ‘There are two great sources 
of help: the need of the reader, and the practice of the 
masters. These will, in any difficult instance, show 
the way out. What will leave the main ideas most 
clearly and memorably with the reader? Well, since 
they have been developed and surrounded by much 
detail and circumstance, his impressions of them are 
probably blurred and fogged; therefore help the writer 
to find how to lift above this mass of detail these ideas 
that should be outstanding. If it has been a set of 
instructions, let him insist here upon the special care, 
the special warnings, the special rewards involved in 
the process. If it were a group of impressions, let 
him focus finally these dominant ones so sharply upon 
the imagination that the reader cannot escape the 
sensations of reality. If it be an argument, let the 
arguer deliver here his doughtiest blows of reiterated 
truth and conviction; knowing this to be his last 
chance, and making it his best. 

As I have said, the meaning and value of these 
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principles, particularly those of beginning and ending, 
strike home more vividly in the spoken discourse than 
in the written; hence the speech may just here be 
the more useful model. The sparring for wind done 
by the mediocre professional speech-maker, his “I am 
greatly honored by this opportunity of appearing 
before this distinguished gathering of’’ and so on, ad 
nauseam, is surpassed in its egotistical poor taste only 
by that preposterous return to his little self in the 
“Thank you” with which at the close he finally destroys 
all the dignity and force that he may have attained. 
In the name of all the gods of climax and force and 
impressiveness, abolish that inclination in the speech- 
making of your pupils as thoroughly as you would if 
it showed in their writing. If they have lifted their 
ideas into significance, and thus forgotten themselves, 
don’t let them return to self-consciousness at the close; 
or seem to discover with a start that their hearers had 
been unexpectedly well-behaved. 

All these larger matters, and many special aspects of 
them, will be the business, then, of your recitations; 
which will therefore be as varied, as progressive, as 
specific, and as full of pleasant novelty, as a serial 
story. You will plan the main outlines and provide 
the general substance and make sure of the progress; 
but the vivacity and humanness of your group, at- 
tracted by your own, will at every point fill these hours 
with truth and life. Always our chief purpose in them 
needs to be, I feel sure, not quite so much the attaining 
of knowledge, as that higher faculty, the power to 
attain it, 
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3. Dictation 


The vivid association of the spoken word with its 
written form, such as comes in dictation, is now and 
then a useful variant in method. Very much of it 
would be wasteful of time, because the process is neces- 
sarily slow; but it develops imagination, concentration, 
alertness; and deepens the impress of form and style 
that might, with reading or hearing only, be rather 
light and casual. It should not continue long, for such 
rapid writing is particularly fatiguing. The matter 
read should be broken into manageable phrases of five 
or six words, pronounced clearly once; with special 
effort to train your students to keep their ears open as 
they write — to be able to hear one thing while they 
are writing another. Read the punctuation, of course, 
and specify it, as you go: never let your students leave 
their matter unpunctuated longer than they leave their 
7’s undotted or their #’s uncrossed. At the close, reread 
the passage entire, again specifying the punctuation. 

Useful matters for dictation are specimen sentences 
or paragraphs for immediate or later correction, oral or 
written; good passages, short or long, for notebook or 
memory preservation; and passages with the punctua- 
tion unmentioned and to be supplied. Such punctua- 
tion exercises, though, are difficult to dictate, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to keep the thought-groups 
from showing in the voice-inflection; a more effective 
method is the blackboard or the mimeographed sheet. 

Incidentally, dictation is a good test of the teacher’s 
ability to pronounce and enunciate easily and audibly. 
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4. Memorizing 


We know well that memorizing (don’t let them say 
‘committing’: that suggests crime) has unique and 
very great value. Words and phrases and meanings 
seem not to make their way deeply into the conscious- 
ness until they are dwelt upon —in something like 
the way their maker dwelt upon them: and this is 
reasonable. Professor Palmer has told of living thus 
for a time every morning with Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
and the joy of such companionship. Whatever speci- 
mens of language you have grown to value as supremely 
good, — these have your students memorize, as the 
surest means of having the learner trace over after him 
the movements of the master. Thus conned, great 
sayings go deep; and no man shall measure their noble 
influence. Sir William Temple’s sentence about the 
progress of life, and Sterne’s concerning my uncle 
Toby’s oath, — called the most musical in the language; 
Raleigh’s noble apostrophe to Death; Johnson’s great 
declaration of literary independence, a supreme ex- 
ample also of noble indignation; Tennyson’s “Ulysses,” 
—and so on and on: these will ring in the mind 
and heart forever, and perform quite unimaginable 
miracles of heartening and enrichment. No power 
can stop those unseen movements of noble forces. 


‘ 


5. Spelldowns 


The spelling-match is old-fashioned, but not, appar- 
ently, less useful on that account. It is likely to be 
useful at any time, provided it is not worked too often, 
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or at regular times: use it as a stimulating, unexpected 
variation. It is quite as much a pleasurably exciting 
game for college people as for school children. As soon 
as the students know each other, name two leaders 
and let them choose sides; until then, make up the 
sides in any arbitrary way so as to assure a good fight. 
Pronounce a word no more than twice, and allow only 
two starts; insist on capitals. Grade your lists, so as 
to work from easy to hard; have some hard words like 
“desiccated”’ or “kaleidoscope”’ to slip in if you need 
to end the match in a hurry. As far as possible, make 
your lists the words actually misspelled by these stu- 
dents. Don’t let the game run on too long—ten or 
fifteen minutes, or two starts for the whole group, 1s 
enough. And put it usually in the latter part of the 
period. 

The advantages of such an exercise seem to me many. 
It stimulates, with the vigor of contest and the exhila- 
ration of mental contest, a group interest in what 
must always be important to the orderly mind and the 
orderly writer — word-forms. It will galvanize any 
dull class in any close room. It stimulates visual 
imagination — always apt to be part of the faculty to 
spell and to do other useful things. It helps the bash- 
ful student who is too unhappy on his feet. It works 
the whole class in an intensified, concentrated, social- 
ized way, as each word is spelled orally by one but 
silently by all. It puts each student squarely and 
honestly on his own feet — cheating is almost impossible 
with an alert and intelligent teacher. It applies the 
wholesome and natural delights of contest to a matter 
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of mere academic and intellectual interest. Its stimu- 
lus is thoroughly electrical, yet need not in any normal 
instance have a harmful reaction. And so on. J 
don’t know its equal in these virtues— when it is 
used in moderation. 


6. Written Class Exercises 


Various good uses may be made of class time in the 
writing of matter to be handed in before the students 
leave. The commoner ones are spelling tests, sentence 
and paragraph revision, and themes — especially criti- 
cal ones based on matter read by the student or to him. 

Written spelling tests should come early in the year; 
and should often thereafter punctuate the other work. 
Good spelling will never become old-fashioned; and our 
young people should know that among cultured per- 
sons bad spelling is disgraceful, — if not immoral, yet 
something to be ashamed of, nevertheless. Because 
it is always preventable. There are students who 
suppose, and teachers who seem to believe, that to 
some God grants the gift of spelling, and from others 
He withholds it; hence their hopelessness. Unques- 
tionably some of us pick it up more easily than others; 
but I afhrm and am prepared to maintain that no 
normal person need misspell— that systematic, reason- 
able effort will speedily remove all his trouble. Let 
him collect in a small and secret book the list of his 
misdemeanors — and uncertainties: all words he uses 
and is not sure of. Once every day let him set apart 
ten, twenty, or even thirty minutes, and with all his 
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thought devote himself to one or two of these words: 
first finding from Skeat or an unabridged dictionary 
all he can about why the word has such form; then 
writing it in all manner of sentences (not mechani- 
cally, in columns), feeling it with his pen, seeing it in 
his mind’s eye — conning it faithfully,as a friend and 
companion who is to accompany him his life long, and 
to whose better acquaintance fifteen minutes is little 
indeed to dedicate. This practice will, I know of a 
certainty, remove the most obstinate spelling difficul- 
ties. ‘There is always reason for every English spell- 
ing, — sensible or foolish, but a reason, and hence 
something on which thought, and therefore impression 
and memory, may seize. And there are large groups 
of analogous spellings, where association and simpli- 
fication can reduce many difficulties at one blow, with 
the interest of learning as well as the glow of conquer- 
ing. When you have such special pupils, test them 
privately now and then on any or all of the words they 
think they know — on the run, impromptu, as you 
meet and pass. In the class tests, use these and other 
words actually being misspelled by these students. 
It is well to use fifty words at a time, for the sake of 
easy figuring of scores. Mark those words which show 
erasure and uncertainty; but of course don’t count 
them against the student if he got them right finally. 


1 When my students ask if they may use “simplified spelling,’ I reply, 
“Certainly, if you know the established spellings; and if you use the sim- 
plified ones consistently.” I explain that I tnink they are qualified to 
choose between the two systems only when they know both, and are 
prepared to use one or the other consistently. 
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Sentence revision may be done in class to be handed 
in, but most groups get more out of such practice if it 
is conducted orally and with discussion. Groups of 
sentences and paragraphs lend themselves best to such 
concentrated class work. You have noticed a speci- 
men of monotonous compound sentences, cited by 
Gardiner, Kittredge, and Arnold in their Manual of 
Rhetoric and Composition (page 320): 


“Gradually the candidates are rounded into form, and 
those having greater aptitude show greater and greater 
improvement. The most elementary work is over, and now 
it becomes necessary to devote more attention to each man 
personally. The class is yet very large, and this can be 
done only by weeding out the ones that are most backward. 
No preference is shown; and any man showing up well will 
be retained. The method is entirely competitive, and every- 
one is given an equal chance.” 


We know that no human mind thought those ideas 1n 
that form; but this writer had only one sentence- 
pattern, and had to cut all his ideas in one shape. 
When you are helping your students match their 
sentence-patterns and their thoughts, this passage is a 
useful sort to dictate to them for their re-cutting, — 
not so much for its monotony, as for its untruth to the 
thoughts it misrepresents. Many other materials will 
readily suggest themselves. 

A still more useful class exercise in writing is the 
short class criticism: of a theme put in the student’s 
hands to read and criticize during the period, or of 
something read by the instructor during the first part 
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of the period. In either case, the requirement should 
be specific. Criticism is difficult and exacting; yet 
every student indulges in it freely, and he should be 
helped to do so thoughtfully. Put him in the way of 
reading good book reviews of the shorter type, such 
as he will find in the New York Times Book Review, in 
the Saturday Review, in the good dailies once or twice 
a week, in the Literary Digest occasionally, and in 
many other periodicals. Help him to discover the 
basic questions of criticism: (1) What was the artist’s 
purpose? (2) Did he achieve it? (3) Was it worth 
while? He will enjoy finding why these questions 
must be asked and answered in this order — that (1) 
must come first if there is to be any justice done. He 
must find immediately that criticism does not mean 
faultfinding, but weighing, judging (he will of course 
be quick to see why “‘criticism’’ is so much associated 
with ‘“‘carping’’). Any task of this sort in criticism, 
then, should be rather definite: those basic questions 
to be answered, or the technical details and the quali- 
ties of style of a theme he is reading for himself, or 
a leading question of effect, of success or failure or 
method, of a piece just read to him. If he is discussing 
a narrative or a description written by a classmate, 
he may be asked to apply to it the same tests of good 
quality in those kinds of writing that he has been dis- 
covering in his models and applying in his own prac- 
tice; and so with other varieties of MS. which he may 
well be asked to criticize on the spot — especially if 
he has just been doing that kind himself. You may or 
may not choose to outline on the blackboard the head- 
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ings and subheadings you wish him to consider in 
writing out his comment; such an outline might easily 
lead him to write a mechanical critique. Your young 
people will find this sort of writing difficult, but so 
challenging and stimulating that they will enjoy doing 
it on a larger scale. The longer critical theme will 
need comment of its own a bit farther on. 

Concerning all class-writing, this truth needs to be 
remembered: its value and effects are different from 
those of all deliberate writing which can be planned 
and revised, outside of class; and the value cannot 
be questioned. Most of the writing of busy people has 
to be done as these youngsters have to do their class- 
writing: once, as well as possible, and then turned off 
to succeed or fail. Such class practice, then, is invalu- 
able for its training in clear, pointed thinking and 
unmistakable writing, done within a time limit — train- 
ing in the priceless power to say exactly what we 
mean, as we mean it, the first time we try. Some such 
practice, pretty regularly recurrent, is, then, wise; but 
class time 1s precious, and its expenditure must be 
carefully guarded so as to prevent unevenness, sacri- 
fice of other values, and the getting too much of even 
a very good thing. 


7. Translation 


A new and admirable sort of practice in language, 
and a real opportunity to learn what is that thing called 
“idiom,” you may give your students through occa- 
sional themes of translation. It is a commonplace 
that most teachers of other languages, impelled by 
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hurry and by their need of assurance that their pupils 
comprehend the idiom of that language, bring it no 
further in English than to a literalness in which the 
words are English but the thoughts are alien. This 
practice is understandable enough, yet not entirely 
justifiable, I believe; since the best teachers of other 
languages force their students to complete the transla- 
tion by getting the ideas into the English idiom. The 
foreign-language teacher’s problem is very difficult 
and complex — almost twice as hard as ours; his 
students are living in one thought-world but are 
expected to move themselves across into another very 
strange one; and he himself is often a recent immi- 
grant to one of these worlds. We English specialists 
can help him, tactfully, in many ways; and one way 
is this occasional stress on the ideal translation. 

It is well, I think, to let the student choose the 
language and the passage: but help him to foresee 
that he will want to make an intelligible, interesting 
extract; and particularly that he will want to get it 
in such thoroughgoing English that you will not be 
able, from the style, to recognize the original language. 
(You may ask him to note the source at the end of the 
MS.) Latin is one of the best to work from, because 
its idioms, while fairly familiar to young people, are 
different enough from ours to need thorough under- 
standing and rephrasing. Professor Wendell gives an 
admirable specimen (English Composition, pages 88 f.), 
from Cesar, of the impossibly literal transliteration of 
words, and then their translation into English idiom. 
Professor George M. Lane once imitated this “transla- 
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tion English”? from Latin, in this delightful Washing- 
ton’s Birthday piece: 


CoNCERNING A YoutH Wuo Was UNABLE To LIE 


A certain father of a family to whom there was a sufh- 
ciently large farm, moreover a son in whom he especially 
rejoiced, gave this one for a gift on his birthday a little axe. 
He exhorted him greatly to use the weapon with the highest 
care, lest it might be for a detriment to himself. The youth 
promised himself to be about to obey. 

When it was necessary for that one, on account of business, 
to seek a certain walled town situated not far, this one, the 
axe having been hastily seized, departed into the garden, 
about to cut down each most flourishing cherry tree. 

That one, his home having been resought, inflamed with 
wrath, the servants being called together, asked who might 
have been the author of this so great slaughter. All were 
denying, when this one, running up to that one, ‘Truly, 
by Hercules,” said he, ‘“O my father, I am unable to lie; I, 
myself, cut down the tree with that little axe which thou 
gavest to me for a present.” ! 


8. Manuscript 


. Your students should be helped to see that all the 
usual regulations about the MS. they are to hand in 
exist for the comfort and convenience of all concerned 
— they are symbols of consideration. ‘That the paper 
be of uniform size, kind, fold, endorsement, and so on, 
is merely that the many to be handled may be the more 
easily handled. (Let me interrupt to say that I have 


1 For my transcript of this I am indebted to Dean Briggs. 
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found most convenient a ruled sheet with the red-line 
margin right instead of left, so that as my hand moves 
to make marginal symbols, it moves off the page in- 
stead of across it.) All respectabie MS. is written in 
ink, on one side only, with pages numbered, a blank 
line under the title, double-spaced if typewritten, and 
so on,— purely for the ease and comfort that these 
conventions give the reader. They are the simplest 
and most obvious among those continuous efforts the 
writer makes to put himself in the other’s place — one 
of his chief concerns from first to last. 


9g. Themes 
(1) Short Themes 


It need not take long to say that the frequent, short 
theme is the very heart of the composition course. 

How frequent? Generations of Harvard men owe 
more of their skill in thought, speech, and writing than 
they can ever estimate to the necessity they were under 
of writing a short theme every week-day throughout 
a college year. The frequent theme is inveighed 
against by many persons, some in high place; yet none 
of these protest against frequent practice for pianist, 
violinist, singer: and I suspect none would admit the 
writer’s art to be less exacting or less dificult. To be 
sure, it is commoner: we have all been using language 
for years before, and shall be all our lives after; but 
these are the only years of opportunity to write un- 
der guidance, with expert help. There are subjects 
a-plenty, and thoughts and impressions and emotions 
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flow like a river through the consciousness of the young- 
est and least vivid of high school children: let him 
seize one and set it down. Frankly, it is mere finger- 
exercise, of course; he’ll probably not want to frame it 
for his grandchildren: it’s practice. Here is a very 
simple principle, surely; but surely a fundamental 
one. That there should be such fuss “about it and 
about,’’ seems to many of us as strange as that there 
should be great commotion over children learning to 
spell, — since they should spell, and can spell, and a 
little horse sense, regularly applied, will make them 
spell. The training in observation, — of “the daily 
theme eye,’’—1in pointed thought, in ready, vivid 
expression, — in short, in the facility of definite and 
useful reaction on any of the facts of life within us and 
without, —this is a training that the one- or two- 
paragraph theme will develop as nothing else will 
that I know of. Of course it is subject to abuse: but 
even a moron could answer that objection. ‘This is a 
training, then, which strengthens every good faculty 
the student will use later, in college and out; more 
power to his elbow! The answer to the question this 
paragraph begins with should therefore be, “As often 
as possible’’: three times a week or more, whether you 
can read them all or not; brought toeach class meeting, 
or if you have but one or two class meetings a week, 
deposited in a designated place within designated times. 
It is better, | believe, that very short paragraphs should 
be written frequently, than longer themes less often; 
but try both, and fit your methods to your needs — 
especially through variety and change. 
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(2) Long Themes 

No such short theme, however, can develop far the 
principles of organization, structure, and proportion — 
the power to pursue a sizable idea for some distance 
through changing landscape to a clear destination. 
For this power, we use the ‘“‘long”’ theme, — so-called 
for the comparison rather than the fact. That is, 
“long”? may mean three to four hundred words in early 
high school work, to three to four thousand or better 
at the end of the first year in college. Adjust this to 
the rest of the situation. Students are fond of asking 
how “long”? a theme should be. Let them see that 
this is something like asking how long a short story 
should be, — or a woman’s skirt, or a man’s legs. I 
believe the skirt usually stops somewhere between the 
belt and the floor; I am sure that the story should be 
just long enough to reach from the beginning to the 
end; and Lincoln averred, you remember, that he 
liked a man’s legs to be just about long enough to reach 
the ground. My real point is that each theme of 
each student is a unique problem in fine art: the pre- 
cise reaction of that individual at just that moment 
upon that special matter. Stress this, for the sake of 
the student’s true regard for his problem and his oppor- 
tunity. A piece of true writing can’t be made like a 
Ford: it is “custom-built.’’ Slapping the nuts on a 
Ford embryo is at its best purely mechanical; but 
writing gets as far from the mechanical as a physical 
cosmos allows. Here the student’s real artistic problem 
begins: to decide the best scale for Ais treatment of 
this subject. You can guess for him; but he must do 
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the work, and ought to have the best opinion. (Of 
course he doesn’t think so; this is where you come in.) 


(3) Theme Subjects 


The subjects of short themes should largely, I think, 
be left for the writer to select; though you will have 
many special matters that you will ask him to use. 
But long-theme topics are best assigned — at least 
the kind of topic. Here may enter the four kinds of 
writing, and be practiced separately, one or two long 
themes in each, with a character sketch and a book 
review as refined and specialized types of exposition. 
(Something about these and their order I want to say 
later.1) It works well to reserve for the end of the year 
a special place for a climactic long theme, the biggest 
and best: a repeat order for those who have done 
poorly, an option awarded to those who have done 
well, and who may therefore now strike out and do 
anything they choose. 


(4) Plans 


Since the long theme is intended as an exercise in 
organization and structure, it must be planned. Our 
precious youngsters prefer to write their “plans” 
afterward, I know right well; hence we have to bring 
it home to them that this is too much like planning a 
journey after we get back. Of course they really do 
plan their themes, always —in their minds, and to 
some degree of detail, and before they write. Getting 


1See “12. Types of Prose,” pp. 105 ff. 
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those plans thought out pretty fully, and then set down, 
and then a copy handed in as a short theme for official 
approval while the student is getting the decks cleared 
for action, should come home to him as quite the sensi- 
ble thing to do. His real gain, he will discover, is that 
with his itinerary drawn, tickets bought, baggage 
checked, and lodgings engaged, he has now no duty 
except to enjoy for itself each moment of the going. 
He objects, you know, that if he must plan, he kills 
the creative ardor. But is his ardor his purpose? 
“Not never,’ as Togo has it; the reader’s understanding 
is his purpose. To be sure, if he plan, he will lose the 
thrill that comes from not knowing where he will 
arrive, if anywhere. But that thrill prevents his being 
clearly useful to some one else; his is not a selfish 
pleasure trip, but a helpful errand, with Garcia waiting 
for the message. If he plan his work, then, he is sure 
of arriving swiftly and safely; he has a guide; a glance 
now and then assures him he is going right; and he can 
give himself unreservedly to the pleasure of the move- 
ment, which means the very creative ardor in diction 
and phrase and rhythm that he had been bemoaning 
the loss of: these joys now have, indeed, their cer- 
tainty and their consummation. 


(5) Conferences 


As I have said, these long themes at once suggest 
conference; which may be more frequent than the 
themes, but should hardly be less so. The long theme 
is bound to be full of meat for teacher and student; 
it is a high point in his effort, and deserves our special 
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notice. And that phrase “his effort’? prompts me to 
remind myself that my true success in conference lies 
in my going constantly after the student’s meaning: 
not assuming that he had none, or that he had mine; 
but working patiently till I get his, and then looking 
with him to see if he has expressed it. Then, you see, 
I am merely living out the first principle of criticism: 
to find the worker’s purpose. 


(6) Rewriting 

You and your students together are likely to find 
plenty that isn’t what it might be. If your manner 
and method have been helpful and stimulating, your 
conferee will be the first to suggest rewriting — you 
won't have to. He will foresee that the job will be 
easiest if done at once, while the discussion 1s still warm 
in his memory; though you may give him a week as a 
further limit. (I use a rubber stamp which says, 
“Rewrite this and return it with the new version —,”’ 
to which I then add the date.) Particularly, though, 
you will want him to see the kind of rewriting that will 
alone justify the effort: thorough, vigorous, generous. 
This attitude assumes that we are alive; if alive, 
growing; if growing, changing; at any moment there- 
fore capable of bettering what we did the moment be- 
fore. Your young people are constantly proving this 
in their own lives: they are quick to confess today that 
they can improve what they wrote yesterday. And 
they can! Therefore, a mere slavish correction of 
what you have marked is never a satisfactory rewrit- 
ing — it isn’t a rewriting at all. They must be helped 
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to see that while you are older and more experienced 
in general, you are nevertheless an outsider in this 
affair of theirs; and since the piece is vitally, inti- 
mately their own, they alone can fully envisage its 
possibilities. This full envisaging is their struggle and 
their purpose in the rewriting. 

How is the rewriting to be graded? -Since this 
changed creature that is neither new nor old is also of 
complex origin, — neither mine nor theirs, but the work 
of both, — I have never felt it wise to use for grading 
it such a symbol as I use for work that is originally 
theirs. Any of those symbols is bound to be mis- 
leading: does it refer to the intrinsic quality of the 
work at that stage, or to the skill of the rewriting as 
rewriting, or both? And I feel always a real danger 
in using two kinds of 4’s, or B’s, or C’s. I therefore 
comment in word or phrase, such as “Much better,” 
or “A stingy rewriting.” Any short theme may call 
for a rewriting, of course, with or without conference, 
and for any one of many reasons. 

At no point is the young writer further astray, prob- 
ably, than in his ideas about rewriting. He supposes 
that the right word should come to his pen eagerly, 
unsought; if it doesn’t, and he has to make one rescript, 
or as many as two, then for him all writing is anathema, 
the times are sadly out of joint, and we are evidently 
fallen on evil days. If, on top of this, his teacher 
ventures to suggest — however gently — another re- 
writing, then, indeed, he thinks himself the most 
abused member of a degenerate race. Our task then 
is to reveal to him some of the gleamingly illustrious 
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companions that toil with him on this painful path. 
He is sure, of course, that all successful writers — all 
but him — dash off their work with nonchalant aban- 
don, and never “rewrite’’; that it is the characteristic 
of all great matter that it springs full-formed from the 
Jovian brain. 

We now, I say, must introduce him to his distin- 
guished mates in the fine and universal art of rewriting. 
Some of the most striking testimonies of the writer’s 
struggle and mastery are: 

Poe’s “The Philosophy of Composition,” in which 
he describes the genesis and development of “The 
Raven.” (In a letter to Philip P. Cooke, August 9, 
1846, he calls this his “best specimen of analysis.’’) 

De Quincey writes, concerning his revision in 1856 
of the Confessions: ‘Although pretty nearly dedicat- 
ing myself to this one solitary labor, and not intermit- 
ting or relaxing it for a single day, I have yet spent, 
within a very few days, six calendar months upon the 
recast of this one small volume.’’! Says Lafcadio 
Hearn about De Quincey: “I can grasp a little of his 
morbid suffering in the eternal struggle for perfection 
of utterance; I can share a part of his esthetic torment 
over cacophony, redundance, obscurity, and all the thou- 
sand minute delicacies and subtleties of resonance and 
dissonance, accent and cesura. ... Who lovingly 
examine the great artist’s methods now, dip into the 
secret of his mystery, and weigh verb against adjective, 
vowel against consonant, that they may a little under- 
stand the unique splendor of this prose? ... How 

1 Quoted by Lane Cooper, The Prose Poetry of Thomas De Quincey, 32. 
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many, even those who write, have fathomed the toil 
and suffering, the continence and self-denial of our 
greatest artists in words?” ! 

Gautier says of Balzac: ‘Sometimes asingle phrase 
would occupy him for an entire sitting; it was appraised 
and re-appraised, twisted, kneaded, hammered, length- 
ened, abbreviated — written in a hundred different 
fashions; and, strangest thing of all! the necessary, 
absolute form presented itself only after the exhaustion 
of all the approximate forms. . . . There are very few 
pages in Balzac which have remained identical with 
the first draft. ... Six, seven, and sometimes ten 
proofs were sent back, with erasures and retouches, 
without satisfying this author’s desire for perfection.” 2 

Longfellow’s writing and rewriting of “Excelsior” 
is described in detail by H. E. Scudder in Little Master- 
pieces, XXXIV, 19 ff.; and Laura E. Lockwood in 
Modern Language Notes, XXV, 201 ff., describes 
Milton’s revisions of the Minor Poems. 

James Oppenheim describes his methods of working 
in an interview first printed in the Editor’s Magazine 
and reprinted in Glenn Clark’s 4 Manual of the Short 
Story Art, 118 ff. 

I am able to reproduce here* twelve pages of Joseph 
Conrad’s manuscript revisions. The beginning of 
Geography, which was written, revised, written out, 

1 Quoted in Bisland’s Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, 1, 135. And see, 


at the same place, the significant facsimiles of some of Hearn’s manuscript 


revisions. 
2 “Honoré de Balzac,” in Famous French Authors, New York, 1879. 
3 Through the special courtesy of Mr. Gabriel Wells and The Rosenbach 


Co., who own the MS. 
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and revised again; and the close of that piece, which, 
after it had been written (and perhaps revised), and 
typed fair, was entirely rewritten. And the first draft 
of the beginning of Chance and of Typhoon, which fur- 
ther show the endless effort of that tireless genius. 

Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written an ex- 
traordinarily interesting account, in Americans All, of 
“How Flint and Fire Started and Grew,”’ from which 
I quote by permission these sentences about some of 
the work she had to do after she had finished the first 
draught of her story: 


After this came a period of steady desk work, every morn- 
ing, of re-writing, compression, more compression, and the 
more or less mechanical work of technical revision, what a 
member of my family calls “cutting out the ‘whiches.’” 
The first thing to do each morning was to read a part of 
it over aloud, sentence by sentence, to try to catch clumsy, 
ungraceful phrases, overweights at one end or the other, 
“ringing”? them as you ring a dubious coin, clipping off too- 
trailing relative clauses, ‘listening’ hard... . 

Then there is the traditional, obvious revision for sug- 
gestiveness, such as the recurrent mention of the mountain 
brook at the beginning of each of the first scenes; revision 
for ordinary sense, — in the first draught I had honeysuckle 
among the scents on the darkened porch, whereas honey- 
suckle does not bloom in Vermont till late June; revision 
for movement to get the narrator rapidly from her bed to 
the brook; for sound, sense proportion, even grammar. .. . 


And here is the faithfully recorded experience of an 
accomplished, experienced writer, who might be sup- 
posed to have the habit of accuracy and precision; and 
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who had very carefully and vigorously planned her 
story before she wrote a word! Let this sink into your 
student’s consciousness. 

Look also at Mark Twain’s vivid comments on his 
own experiences, quoted under his name in Part V;' 
and, in the same section, read Ben Jonson, Rousseau, 
and the last paragraph under Cardinal Newman. 

There is the fine story of Tennyson’s friend, who 
praised a line of the poet’s as the most “‘spontaneous”’ 
of all, and got this answer: ““Hm! I smoked six pipes 
aver that line’? 

Most surprising of all, perhaps, will be the difficul- 
ties Stevenson confesses to, in a letter written to George 
Iles Oct. 29, 1887: “‘No one ever had such pains to 
learn a trade as I had; but I slogged at it, day in, 
day out, and I frankly believe (thanks to my dire 
industry) I have done more with smaller gifts than 
almost any man of letters in the world.” With his 
astonishing confession that “whole chapters of Otto 
were written as often as five or six times, and one 
chapter . . . eight times and once by my wife. a 

I should dictate some of these luminous statements, 
and talk about them, so as to get them into my students’ 
thoughts, and get those young people about-faced in 
their whole attitude toward rewriting. 


(7) Reading and Grading 


The composition teacher’s nightmare 1s reading and 
marking all this MS. —if we have as many students, 


1 Wm. Allingham’s Diary says that Tennyson kept his poems by him in 
proof for months or even years, reconsidering and perfecting them. 
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and as many conferences, and as many other obliga- 
tions as most of us have in an environment where prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and trustees amazingly often 
figure their teachers, class-hours, students, and sub- 
jects as fixed terms and quickly reducible to dollars 
and cents. I suppose the best we can say is that such 
fatal failure to discriminate between matter and spirit, 
failure to comprehend the fundamental processes and 
ideals of even the poorest teaching, is not malicious but 
merely ignorant. If that be consolation, we may make 
the best of it. But into this painful matter I will no 
further go, except to suggest a makeshift relief. 

As I have suggested, experienced teachers have 
averred that some three-fourths of the possible good to 
a student from writing comes to him in the writing 
alone, if he does it believing that his MS. will be read. 
If it cannot always be so read and corrected, to your 
selection of what you do read apply the law of chance 
in such a way that the student can never safely assume 
immunity; and put a check-mark on every piece of 
MS. that you don’t read. You can easily vary your 
selection of MS. so as to devote to each needy student 
enough attention for his needs, as times and tasks 
vary. Of course, there is no chance to question the 
desirability of reading and correcting everything; but 
that isn’t apt to be wise or feasible, — especially if 
the students are writing as much as they should be. 

Whether the teacher should farm out this correcting 
and how much of it, is always a local, individual ques- 
tion. Three things you need to have in any who read 
MS. for you: (a) Readiness and ability to furnish 
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discriminating information, individual and_ general, 
about the MS. read; (b) technical thoroughness and 
accuracy in proofreading; and (c) standards and 
emphasis closely similar to yours. If he lack any one 
of these, your helper may do more harm than good. 
Some trouble you must take, of course, to see that 
any person intelligent enough to do this work for you 
makes the necessary adjustment in details of marking 
and standards of grading to those you are using; but 
if economy of effort is your purpose, you can’t afford 
to take time to give this person his major training. 
If nothing better is available, you may select a student 
(not, of course, one now in this course) who 1s interested, 
accomplished, and a dependable worker; and give him 
such training as will profit you later. (At first, of 
course, this tutelage will take as much of your time as 
the theme-reading would.) 

This reading, whoever dges it, is the fine art — out- 
side the classroom — of the teacher’s technique. For 
it, the training is long; and its spirit and its secret are 
far more spiritual than mechanical. The training of 
the copy-reader must be here, of course, and the ability 
to catch instantly the peculiarities of diverse, immature 
handwritings. Much more, the facility of the proof- 
reader, whose eye runs very swiftly, but touches every- 
thing: you must not let misspellings or dislocated 
commas escape you. Such training, long, intensive, 
thoughtful, brings the power to read swiftly yet well 
the MS. of students whom you have known only a few 
weeks. Don’t be satisfied until you are able to read, 
mark,:and grade the MS. of your own students at a 
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rate of approximately a page a minute. This is a 
counsel of perfection; but such counsels form a large 
part of our business anyway. 

Should we always mark everything? Some teachers 
ignore certain faults while they are stressing others. 
Convenient for them; but what does it do to the 
student? ‘This: it sets official approval on misdemean- 
ors that the same official presently begins to punish. 
Put yourself in the student’s place. He (normally) 1s 
devoted to doing what you tell him he should. What 
you do not specifically reprove in his MS. he is there- 
fore allowed to believe that you approve. If you seem 
to approve the same thing at one time and disapprove 
it at another, you are making still harder for him a 
problem that is at the easiest quite hard enough. I 
find myself — so far — strongly believing that con- 
sistency, apparent and real, 1s a jewel of price for those 
who guide the trustful young. 

Economize where you may, by all means: abbrevi- 
ate, use symbols, condense your comment, hit with one 
sharp word an outstanding fault or virtue. I believe 
in the graphic value of a strongly contrasting ink or 
crayon, slashingly used; red is always impressive. 
You haven’t time to write sermons, either reproof or 
praise: symbolize them by swift, strong strokes of 
suggestion, connecting unnoticed repetitions of sound 
or of faults, or what not. Give your people at the out- 
set the meaning of the symbols you use, and then use 
them freely and confidently. Stimulate the imagina- 
tion, and the appreciation. It does both of you good 
if after marking the details within, you affix outside 
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the theme your general comment on success or failure, 
total effect, in a single word — if such a word comes into 
your mind by the time you have closed the theme; 
if it doesn’t, or even a short phrase, don’t wait for it 
—goon. But the habit of swift and cogent criticism 
will usually suggest the word that fits. And the single 
word is usually more stimulating than the phrase. I 
recall a dialogue between two Radcliffe students: “Oh, 
look! He wrote ‘Marie’ on my theme! I wonder 
what that means?’ “That? That’s ‘Inane’!” 
Grades and grading systems are usually handed the 
teacher ready-made for him to follow; but some ex- 
planation must be made by somebody — usually the 
teacher — to the pupils who stand or fall by these 
symbols. Get the most fair and rational understand- 
ing of them into your own thought and use; and 
immediately begin sharing this understanding with 
your young people — that they may, as soon and as 
habitually as possible, use them for their themes as 
you use them. These grading symbols are not only 
for you and for the office: they mean much to the 
student always, and under good conditions they can 
be of the greatest help to him. First, admit frankly 
that your scale of symbols, whether figures or letters, 
is at the very best only approximate, and especially 
hard to use when you are judging so fine an art as 
expression in language; that always your opinion 
about any theme is only your own, and may easily be 
wrong, but is so far the truest you are able to form. 
Get your people to remember that you wish high grades 
as much as they do — that low ones hurt your pride 
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and your hope of success and every other pleasant 
emotion; but that truth and fair-dealing come first. 
Help them to see also that grades must be relative 
always: that a freshman’s best wouldn’t be as good as 
a sophomore’s best, and so on, — that a sophomore’s 
worst might be worse than a freshman’s worst, because 
more disgraceful and discreditable. Above all, get 
them to see that the function of these grades is partly 
present estimate but chiefly future challenge: that 
a D standing must be pulled up to C or B or it neces- 
sarily degenerates to E or F, as essential failure to 
satisfy the purpose of the course; that a B is high now 
but promises higher work by-and-by. Through these 
curious but vivid little symbols we may do much, I 
believe, to drive home the great law of life as move- 
ment, always dynamic, never static: on and up, or else 
back and down. But we know how slow and subtle 
life-movement is, and how steady the effort and strong 
the patience that belong with it; they do not. Here 
again lies plain our privilege. 

Of letter-symbols I have heard no explanation that 
seems to me as good as Professor Wendell’s: “4 is 
the best that can possibly be expected; B is work of 
distinction — clearly above the average; C is just 
average — neither praiseworthy nor blameworthy; D 
is trouble in sight; E is that trouble arrived.” (As 
we know, that flat, bloodless C is theoretical only; 
mostly we have to use C to indicate some form of com- 
promise between BP distinction and D error.) Add 
plus and minus signs when work is high or low, but 
still belongs to the group. If you use figures, compar- 
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able in decades or otherwise with these letters, the 
meaning may be translated similarly. If you use a 
scale of 100, you will need to be specially on your 
guard against hair-splitting — as between 77 and 78, 
and the like. My chief point, then, is this: At every 
juncture of the problem, get the student to take your 
point of view, by yourself taking his. Train him by 
all proper means to exercise on his own and other work 
the kind of critical judgment and method that you 
apply. It makes astonishingly little difference what 
those methods are, so they be mainly reasonable and 
consistent. 


(8) Recording 

You have your choice of two record-systems: one 
for the pocket, or one for the desk. 

A system so compact and portable as to be pocket- 
able may serve as a temporary record of a small group; 
but it leaves much of that record to be carried in your 
memory, and therefore little that may be transferred 
to another teacher if you are suddenly absent, and 
little to be filed for use when any student comes up 
for later question. Even the extreme portableness 
of such a record seems not an unmixed advantage: to 
be waylaid at all sorts of unseasonable times by the 
casual, miscellaneous impulse of the wayfaring student 
is often a nuisance, and is always an undignified and 
ineficient form of conference. (I mean not at all to 
discourage the informal, unpremeditated chat about 
work; but I do mean to discourage the public and 
out-of-season examination of records.) 
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Of the fuller sort of record, that may be filed, the 
best I know is that used at Harvard and Radcliffe 
Colleges. A sheet 112 inches right to left by 84 inches 
top to bottom is set apart for each student, with room 
for every form of useful information about him that 
is likely to accumulate during the college year: across 
the top, — examination, term, and mid-term grades, 
instructor's name, section number, student’s name, 
year; top half, — spaces for short theme grades, one 
for each day of each month, with space at the end of 
the month-line for summary of theme-grades and note- 
book and tests; midway, — space for personal data — 
address, age, school, interests, or any other special 
memoranda the teacher wishes to record; bottom 
half, — long lines across the page, one for each long 
theme, where he may record the date, type, title, his 
criticisms of substance and style, the grade, the stu- 
dent’s rewriting, and so on. ‘The left end of the sheet 
is punched for loose-leaf binding.! 


(9) Filing 

As soon as may be after the MS. has been read, 
marked, and recorded, it should be returned to the 
student, or put where his eager eyes may see your 
opinion of his efforts. I believe the second method the 
better, for school and college alike. A student’s mem- 
ory of his own work is short and merciful; a method 
more impressive and convincing (for him) is to let the 
MS. accumulate and remain, patent and vociferous, 


1 Professor Murray, in charge of freshman composition at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, has courteously allowed me to reproduce this record-sheet. 
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the vivid record of struggle, experiment, and growth, 
to be kept intact until the chapter closes at the end 
of the year. 

Two filing methods at once suggest themselves : 
one of open pigeon-holes, where the folded themes pile 
up above the owner’s name; the other of filing-cases, 
where the themes are unfolded and filed in order in a 
filing-folder labeled with the student’s name. Each 
has its good’ and bad features. The pigeon-holes are 
dusty, inexpensive (three wires make the vertical par- 
titions), accessible (perhaps too much so), and very 
easy to file in; the cases are dust-proof, expensive, 
not specially accessible, and make slow work of the 
filing. Both methods invite disorder, but the greater 
disorder of the cases doesn’t show as plainly. 

Any filing method must have its privacy insisted 
upon: MS. deposited is for no eyes but yours and the 
writer’s. Any student will be quick to see that the 
privacy of one’s desk is the same to all honorable 
people whether it be locked or unlocked, covered or 
left open; that an honorable person treats another’s 
unsealed letter quite as if it were sealed. So: these 
MSS. are all private papers; filed thus only for con- 
venience’ sake, and because each student may be 
trusted to do the honorable thing, once his mind is 
clear as to what that honorable thing is. 

Another temptation comes to plague your young 
people, the. next year, perhaps: when brother, cousin, 
chum, fraternity mate has entered the course and wants 
“just to see” some of last year’s good themes. That » 
temptation may be a greater strain than it’s quite fair 
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or wise to let our young people suffer, just yet; at any 
rate, some wise administrators reduce it by stowing 
away this MS. each June in a safe “morgue”’ until the 
student finally leaves the institution. Itis n’t that you 
fear trouble, certainly not that you expect it; but 
that you wish to prevent the temptation to it. 


(10) Plagiarizing 

The same temptation in a more immediate form it 
is our business to strengthen our students against 
from the first theme they write at our suggestion: 
there are books everywhere, and we encourage them to 
use these books, and in the books are all the good ideas 
anyway, better expressed than any student can put 
them; so if that’s the way we want these ideas put, 
what’s the harm in “following” the books? I want to 
say just here that I believe we have no task more impor- 
tant than to help our young people to discover what 
that harm is — theoretically, as far as may be. For we 
must believe that any useful training is first an up- 
building of character; it ought to train the mind too; 
but if it train the mind and weaken the character, it is 
damnable. What I mean is this: if a boy is a dolt, 
help him, in God’s name, to be no worse than a dolt— 
honorable, at least, in all things; and help him to see 
that he would be an infinitely greater fool, and more 
incurable, were he to steal another’s ideas to pass as 
his own. Mentally he would be no better; and mor- 
ally immeasurably worse. 

I think we have no larger problem, or one more 
serious ; yet it need not be too hard. 
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First, let’s remember that this extension of the idea 
of honor, of mewm and tuum, is a refinement of adult 
civilization, and of recent origin in human affairs; let’s 
remember that for young people to appropriate ideas 
from books and other writings is for them quite normal. 
The idea of property in ideas is recent in the world — 
only a little more than two hundred years old in Eng- 
lish law; and for normal adolescent persons it is always 
a special extension of the sense of honor, specially 
acquired. I remember a fine young college chap who 
sought to fill an assignment on sentence structure by 
transcribing generously from a textbook; and I shall 
surely never forget (nor will he) the coming home to 
him of the discovery that this was a form of theft, 
compounded with lying and forgery. It was as though 
he had wakened from a sleep-walking trance and found 
his hand in his room-mate’s pocket. But remember 
that this is a new, acquired idea: none of us is born 
with it: the normal thought is that all ideas are ours if 
we want them. 

Now the shock of such a discovery is great; the deli- 
cacy of the whole situation is measureless. Inthe name 
of all that is merciful, let us forestall and ease the dis- 
covery and prevent the shock, by frank class discussion 
before anything happens. It is the moral problem of 
our subject; our béte noir of sex-hygiene. But face 
it down squarely at the start, and most of its difficulty 
goes. Quietly, simply, but treating it as fact which 
there is no disputing, talk about the scrupulousness 
all decent people observe toward other people’s prop- 
erty rights in ideas, which, with such fine justice, have 
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become salable, hence stealable, and therefore patent- 
able. The whole recent and rapid growth of this con- 
ception makes it a fascinating matter; it will be easy 
talking. It is one of the few matters upon which you 
will need to “impart instruction” frankly; yet even 
here you may easily set your people hunting among 
Elizabethan piracies, and the discussions in Milton, 
Sidney Lee, A. W. Pollard, Augustine Birrell, and 
elsewhere, to find for themselves how and how recently 
this idea of copyright grew. 

Next, have them enumerate the ways in which the 
borrower gives credit to the lender. For, mark you, 
there is nothing here to discourage borrowing, — more 
than in bookkeeping to discourage commercial borrow- 
ing ; — it is only that when I am conscious of borrowing 
I shall be honest and admit the loan. Help them to 
see that all writing — all thinking, indeed — is disciple- 
ship, thinking and saying other men’s thoughts after 
them: but with all the difference made in those thoughts 
by our genuine re-thinking — our unique re-experienc- 
ing in our separate, individual lives. We must, then, 
for our mind’s sake, continue thinking other men’s 
thoughts — to better them; but for our soul’s sake, 
we must give all due credit to those earlier thinkers 
when we are at all closely or at all consciously borrow- 
ing. Our young people will at once recall the many 
devices by which we can secure ourselves against the 
imputation of intellectual dishonesty : quotation marks, 
footnotes, parentheses, and all the great variety of 
phrases, — “‘as some one says,” “according to Pro- 
fessor Whoosis,” ‘‘ Mrs. Whatsay asserts,’ and so on. 
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Then, when you are as sure as may be that all your 
people understand — or have taken in— these two 
ideas, — of trying to distinguish between ideas that 
are mostly their own and ideas that are not at all their 
own, and of giving credit, — then you may add that 
any clear case of wilful dishonesty in such matters will 
be severely punished; leave it to your students to imag- 
ine what the punishment will be. Usually, I believe, 
it should be severe; medicine, of course, but medicine 
that tastes very bad. The better colleges expel a 
student who is found wilfully handing in another’s 
writing for credit as hisown; he is dangerously immoral, 
and to be segregated from so much of the social body 
as they control and are responsible for. But from our 
free public schools expulsion is not as easy, and prob- 
ably not the nght punishment. Much extra writing, 
ot other work, and long probationary segregation and 
scrutiny of all he does, until he shows a desire for hon- 
orable action and a habit of it, would be just and 
usually effective. 

I would also — here as everywhere — appeal to my 
students’ reason and good sense. The stupidity of 
such dishonesty is always striking to the point of as- 
tonishment. Even supposing a composition teacher 
couldn’t make delicate distinction between the writings 
of different persons (which he usually can, as you may 
profitably demonstrate on occasion), your young liter- 
ary pickpocket must be a poor writer to need such 
desperate help, and must choose good matter if it is 
to raise his grade: but such a theft is open, and smells 
to heaven for all who are even a little less fool than he! 
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My most humiliating encounter was with a college 
student who couldn’t write a sentence that would stand 
erect, but who handed me unchanged a passage from 
Thoreau, — protesting still it was his own! I was 
grieved by such opinion of my intelligence, but com- 
forted in this by recognizing a native stupidity so com- 
plete as to have led him to copy from a textbook we 
were using, and then deny the theft when confronted 
by the verbatim repetition. Such a student, of course, 
doesn’t belong in any college: he misread the “P. C.” 
in his sky; he is one of those “‘ peasant-minded”’ ones 
Dean Shaler used to speak of. Such arrant stupidity 
is monumental; and many a student may shun the 
stupidity before he learns to hate the immorality. By 
any and all means, then, get this folly home to him, — 
and in time, before you are caught by tragedy, as I was. 


(11) Notebook Correcting 


One use of MS. different from any I have suggested, 
is having the student copy and correct words, sentences, 
and long passages in parallel columns in a notebook, 
which may thus become a highly intensified individual 
diary and commonplace book, recording in a specially 
vivid way all the notable difficulties and rescues that 
have marked the student’s literary adventuring. Any 
error persistently repeated can thus be cudgeled more 
effectively than by any other means I know. It 1s 
convenient to have a small rubber stamp “N. B.” at 
your hand as you read, and drop it neatly alongside 
any fault which you wish specially thought about and 
corrected. The breaking of a habit in language is as 
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difficult as any other sort of habit-breaking; and few 
people — or at least few young people — will break 
a bad habit and form the good one by merely noticing 
the bad one, some time afterward. Such a notebook 
means much extra labor for you; but there is no substi- 
tute method I know for swiftly and surely eradicating 
bad habit. When I have omitted this notebook require- 
ment, and tried other or easier methods of expecting 
the habits to disappear, they have persisted. I have 
thus been forced back to my original conviction that a 
vigorously-used correction-notebook is essential to a 
first-rate composition course; and to a section devoted 
to such a book I will carry over such other matter as 
relates to MS. and notebook together. 


(12) Theme-Reading in Class 

Ihave already suggested that you read aloud to your 
students in class from the MS. they have written — 
usually after you have had time to read and mark it. 
When you first read the MS., you may put a check- 
mark, or any other convenient symbol, on the upper 
right corner, outside, of any notably poor or notably 
good theme; and then you very easily turn to these 
checked themes, when you are ready to read them, 
without dislocating your sheaf.!. If you wish to read 
only an extract from a theme, remind yourself of it by 
making your check-mark with a minus sign. Such 
devices of management will easily suggest themselves 
to you, and are unimportant here. What I do wish to 


1 Tf assistants are reading MS. for you, have them call your attention to 
special MSS. by using the same symbols. 
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emphasize is the great interest and value of such theme- 
reading: (a) When the extracts are skilfully made to 
include the clearly good and clearly bad; (b) when 
they are so arranged that the good comes last and 
answers the questions raised by the bad; (c) when 
they are interrupted by question and comment from 
both pulpit and pews; and (d) when they are not con- 
tinued too long (but this fourth warning is the least 
important; your people will stay interested a long time 
hearing their own work). 

No explanation or talk we can possibly fabricate is 
for them half as clear, as vivid, as expressive, as these 
illustrations of what your people have themselves done. 
These laboratory specimens answer as nothing else 
can their constant question, “ Just what do you mean ?”’ 
Of course you can’t always have the examples to read 
when you make the assignment — nor do you want to 
make the job too easy for them; yet you can read them 
a few specimens beforehand, by using last year’s culled 
examples in this year’s classes. It is better, I think, 
to make your own explanation go as far as it will, 
supplement it by reading a challenging, tempting speci- 
men or two, and then later read and discuss the poorer 
and the better of the results. 

To the vividness of such illustration is added its 
convincingness. The best of us can hardly convince 
our students, sometimes, except against their will: 
and that, we sadly know, is very poor convincing 
indeed. This need of being “shown” is quite natural 
in them, whether they are rude and impertinent about 
it, or polite; for we are not of their generation, or their 
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point of view, and they knowit. Besides, they usually 
know what they mean, and think that we ought to know 
it whether they reveal it or not. Therefore, when in 
all sincerity and fairness we read a sentence or para- 
graph or theme, reserving all comment and appearance 
of comment, for the sake of getting the comment of 
the writer’s contemporaries, we get results that are 
overwhelmingly convincing to that writer. This group 
of critics will have no hesitation in saying what they 
think (young people, through the first year in college, 
should have their MS. read anonymously); they will 
guffaw and snort and chuckle, and ask “What does he 
mean?” with frankness that is as medicinal as it is 
brutal. And they are usually too busy following the 
virtues or vices of the MS. to make any undue search 
after the safely concealed writer. 

It is well, I think, for you to preface your first reading 
of their MS. by explanation that you are playing no 
favorites, and are reading in a wholly impersonal way: 
interested only in sharing with the group these illustra- 
tions of what the group needs warning against and 
encouragement toward. Knowing your honest and im- 
personal purpose, they will get great interest and great 
good from these theme-readings; which should be fre- 
quent and persistent. 


10. Composition Notebook 


First, of course, any composition notebook should be 
contained in a loose-leaf binder, so as to be readily 
expansive; and large enough to allow on each page 
two parallel columns of comfortable width. 
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The punched paper used in this binder should be 
ruled for writing lines, and also ruled in red with one 
horizontal line for a fair heading-space, and a vertical 
line dropped from this through the center of the page 
to the bottom; thus dividing the page into three parts 
—a head-space and two parallel columns. 

A table of contents may be provided, or (better) 
accumulated by the individual student. A paging 
system may be made that provides a block of pages 
estimated for each main subject or department, each 
block easily enlargeable by the addition to its last page- 
number of decimals or letters: 59.1, 59.2, or 594, 59), 
and so on. 

Everything in the book may be typewritten; and 
such a practice makes for legibility, neatness, and 
pride of ownership. 

One of the first pages should be the list of correction 
symbols you use in marking MS. If these are cen- 
tered down the page, so as to leave liberal margins left 
and right, have the student keep his error-score, in 
blocks of five (THN), opposite each symbol; for the 
first semester in the left margin, and for the second 
in the right. Let him thus score in the proper place 
one stroke for each error that appears on his MS.; 
and he will acquire a vivid, graphic, and revealing 
tabulation of his misdeeds. 

The chief function of the book will prove to be its 
use as a classifier and correcter of MS. faults. First, 
insist that all corrections shall be classified and entered 
in associated groups; otherwise, the pages will be an 
impossible grammatical chowder. And understand- 
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ing what a fault is, is commonly half the correcting it. 
Second, let the phrase, clause, sentence, paragraph, 
or whatever, be copied as written into the left column; 
except that if it contain other faults, these may be 
corrected, so as to leave only this one fault that is 
to be here demonstrated. Third, the extract copied 
must be long enough to show clearly the whole trouble ; 
usually a student will copy too little. Any error in 
punctuation is likely to need the whole sentence. 
Fourth, the whole extract is to be rewritten, correctly, 
in the right-hand column opposite — written, not im- 
plied. Fifth, a blank line should appear across both 
columns before the next entry 1s made under this head- 
ing. Sixth, the next heading should be written not on 
the next page but on a new sheet, so as to allow this 
classification to go over the page. Seventh, have a 
heading on each page, neatly spaced and centered, and 
if continued, so specified. Eighth, let each student’s 
needs determine what correction-headings he needs. 
Your best students will need very few: their notebooks 
will be filled with other things; but your poorer people 
will need to multiply their correction-pages to great 
lengths. (To be sure, the best books will usually 
belong to the students who least need them, — and 
vice versa: “them as has, gits.’’) Ninth, it is some- 
times useful to dictate first a clear stock example of 
each sort of error, with its correction, and possibly a 
simply-phrased rule to run across the page. 

One type of MS. fault must never be copied: mis- 
spelling. My student sees this word wrongly, thinks 
of it wrongly; I must prevent and remove every such 
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wrong impression and action that I can get at. If he 
were to copy the misspelling before correcting it, he 
would have spelled the word twice wrong, and only 
once right; hence the bad habit would have been con- 
firmed by two to one. The spelling-page columns will 
therefore be not parallel, but serial. Every other 
fault, I believe, needs copying for clear demonstration, 
and may have it without great risk in the repetition. 

All other reasonable uses of a notebook this one will 
lend itself to. The two-column paper is of course 
needed only for the MS. corrections outside of spelling ; 
all other matters may better be entered on ordinary 
notebook paper—ruled if handwritten, unruled if 
typewritten. The most obvious of these matters are 
class notes and assignments, notes from reading, 
vocabulary, language, and spelling notes, quotable 
passages of fine prose and the like, instruction sheets 
and reading lists and all such matter given out during 
the year, and so on. 

This book is the logical one for the student to have 
at classtime, in which to enter assignments, directions 
for work, and other matters of note. ‘The high school 
and younger college student doesn’t do enough note- 
taking. Not at all that he should take notes instead 
of using his memory; but that note-taking makes 
memory more accurate, and stimulates alertness, 
selection, and proportion besides. The best note- 
taking leaves the matter more firmly in the mind than 
does the same attention without note-taking; and the 
notes remain in black and white for reference. Par- 
ticularly as vivid exercise in selection and proportion, 
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note-taking seems to me valuable: in its training of the 
ability instantly to catch the important and leave the 
unimportant. And this priceless faculty of selection 
is made use of even among the minuter phrases and 
words; so that rapid longhand note-taking, with all 
reasonable abbreviation, may recall accurately the 
exact turn of phrase. And abbreviated longhand is 
evidently better than shorthand; since shorthand will 
need transcribing, and will mechanically include every- 
thing, the unimportant as well as the important, and 
therefore does not give that highly valuable training 
in selection. All college and professional-school stu- 
dents will need the utmost facility in taking intelligent, 
selective notes; and that facility comes only through 
much practice. Indeed, high school students ought to 
have this training for its own sake, regardless of their 
expected future; and it should begin early in the high 
school course. 

Reading-notes, like most others, are those made when 
the matter is so present to our thought that memoranda 
seem quite needless. But the sharpest impressions 
dim, and when that memory has faded we wish we had 
sketched it when it was bright. As your people read, 
encourage them to set down, quickly, the dominant 
impressions of what they read. The sentence summary 
of motif or theme of play or story or novel, the dramatis 
persone with compact notes of relationship, character, 
and action, the frank, definite comment on purpose, 
effect, and technique, — these are worth while for your 
student to have, and vastly more worth while for him to 
make. He will find it specially good fun to make most 
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of his notes of books that deal with people in action 
(all forms of fiction) in this enlarged list of dramatis 
persone, as I have suggested; essays, biography, lyric 
poetry, and the rest, will require the more direct analy- 
sis of matter and manner. In all this, help him to make 
his notes for himself, — not for you. 

From these and all other places where his growing 
curiosity takes him, he will come back, like the homing 
bee, laden with treasure: vivid sketches, bits of perfect 
rhythm, stirring metaphors, ringing apostrophes: noble 
and memorable language that stirs the mind, and fires 
the heart, and rings in the memory forever. Of all 
objects we collect, none I know more uplifting to the 
spirit of mortal than these. And this book should be 
their abiding place. 

Here, too, as his vocabulary expands with gently 
conscious enlargement, let him record and test his new 
words and their uses and meanings: whether he get 
them from books or from speech. Many another 
variety of note about the individual word, — origin, 
growth, changes of meaning and use, origin and changes 
of form, — will suggest themselves to you and to him. 

And of course all special matter dictated to him or 
handed him on typed or printed sheets, for use through- 
out the year — and later — will properly be filed, for 
safety and access, in the notebook. There may be 
given him, for example, an instruction sheet to explain 
the required details of the course,or a “black list”’ of 
warning against the unpardonable misdemeanors; or 
other syllabi; there certainly should be given him a list 
of books from which he may choose freely and joyously. 
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Safe and permanent place for these should be made 
in the notebook. 


Ih, black) Last 


I have mentioned a “black list”’ of the unpardonable 
misdemeanors in language. Many teachers have found 
highly useful a sort of surgery to amputate excrescent 
deformity — the warts and corns and adenoids of bad 
language-habits. At the start of the year such teach- 
ers make a very short list of the half-dozen most repre- 
hensible sins in grammar, punctuation, and sentence 
structure, with the misspelling of common words, 
which their students are threatened with, and which 
should unquestionably have been cleaned away before 
if human nature had been less fallible; they announce 
a special clean-up campaign against these insect pests, 
an exact list in the hands of each student, and a careful 
class-study of the details for several weeks, then a 
closing date; they announce with due solemnity that 
after that date all culprits guilty of those sins (above 
a specified number) shall be shot at sunrise, — 1.¢., 
receive the grade of failure on the MS. in which these 
appear; and then they enforce their regulations strictly. 
Examples are: the penalty of failure for two common 
words misspelled to the page (every teacher knows how 
to interpret “common” to fit his students); or for 
flagrant misuse of capitals (specified), such as “eng- 
lish’? — one to the page; or for disagreement of pro- 
nouns, such as “‘one does as they like’? — one tothe 
page; or for the misuse of “like,” one to the page; 
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or for one “comma sentence” to the page, or one 
causal clause or relative clause mispunctuated, or one 
dangling modifier. The list is easily chosen by any 
teacher to fit his own group and their reasonable prog- 
ress. Lake only the worst faults, and those that your 
group should unquestionably have mastered; then 
strike hard. It may sound like cruel surgery — that 
an 4 theme with one inadvertent dangling participle 
should be marked F; but like all good surgery, it is 
immediately curative. The considerations that really 
justify such strong measures (if they are properly 
adapted to the group) are at least two: (a) the fact 
that these are faults long ago inexcusable for these 
students, yet allowed to crystallize into habit, and now 
specially warned against, and painstakingly re-studied ; 
and (b) the special thought and drill takes effect, the 
extra stimulus and effort breaks the habit, and the 
penalty has but seldom to be inflicted. Of course this 
second fact is the point: you must by all means keep 
your people from incurring the penalty — if you can. 
And you will be surprised and delighted to find how 
few are the casualties. When there 1s transgression, of 
course, the penalty must follow, quite automatically. 
That will complete the kind effectiveness of the surgery. 


12. Types of Prose 


Under “theme subjects,” I promised myself to 
comment later on the problem of the prose types. 
De Quincey, you know, made two groups, — “the 
literature of thought’”’ and “‘the literature of feeling”’ ; 
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for teaching purposes we have found it helpful to re- 
divide these into exposition, argumentation, descrip- 
tion, narration; and exposition again breaks up into 
biography, criticism, “scientific description,” and so 
on. (This last category becomes far more confusing 
than clarifying; I should keep away from it.) 

First: all these names and distinctions are artificial 
— pedagogical, to damn them frankly; they are in- 
vented and used for our purposes, and not for any pur- 
pose of the maker or enjoyer of literature. So let us 
be honest from the start with ourselves and our chil- 
dren, and put no more emphasis on names, handles, 
“old clothes,” than such things deserve. 


(1) Order 

We shall help our young people very much, though, 
if we can lead them up these steps of process-practice 
so as to bring them to the easier flights first and the 
hard ones later. Now the changes of adolescence make, 
as we all know, delicate but fundamental differences in 
our young people; one of these is the surging in of self- 
consciousness. And this disturbing interloper quite 
oversets our plan: for what had been easiest now be- 
comes hardest, and — somewhat, though not enough to 
compensate — the hard becomes easier. ‘That is, the 
easiest and most natural of creative exercises, narration, 
becomes the most difficult one for the newly conscious 
artist; and under these new conditions, exposition, 
with its relative simplicity, becomes rather easier than it 
had been. But this change, in its effect on the writing, 
hardly gets under way in time to require the rever- 
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sal of the order in high school. There the best arrange- 
ment is probably to begin with narration, continue 
with description, and then come into the more self- 
conscious practice of exposition and formal argument. 
In college, however, it seems wiser to begin with exposi- 
tion, because it has the simplest conscious purpose, 
and progress through argumentation with its more 
complex purpose, to description and narration with 
their highly ambitious purposes of emotional absorp- 
tion. For a conscious artist, that is, the “literature of 
feeling’’ is far more difficult to do well than the “‘litera- 
ture of thought’’; hence the need of shifting the order 
as artistic self-consciousness develops. And I believe 
it useful to take very early with the student the atti- 
tude of looking at each kind of writing in terms of what 
the writer is trying to do to, for, and with his reader: 
the deliberately “‘other-regarding”’ attitude. 


(2) Exposition 

We may clarify the matter best, I think, by helping 
our people to discover at the start that the expositor — 
the expounder, or setter-forth — has but one object: 
to make something clear to the mind. What the owner 
of that mind does with that idea is no concern of the 
writer; nor what emotions the idea may awaken. If 
the writer make his statements unmistakable to the 
reader’s understanding, that is the end of the mat- 
ter as exposition, explanation; it has then served its 
purpose. 

The commonness of this purpose to explain helps us 
at once in two ways: our young people find themselves 
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doing more skilfully and intelligently what everybody 
is doing constantly ; and subject-material is everywhere 
—the air is subject-crammed. Use simple topics — 
the simplest will be exacting if you keep your high ideal 
of unmistakableness: the explanation of common ob- 
jects, like a wheelbarrow, a fountain pen; of simple 
processes, like splitting wood, or sweeping a room, or 
directing a stranger from one place to another (no 
chance for windmill gestures). The details of a coin, 
or a watch-face, are more complex, and require pretty 
careful organizing; how to tell time, how to develop a 
film, are still more exacting. ‘The chief requirement I 
find it necessary to emphasize is that the student at 
every point keep his thought upon the inexpertness of 
the reader; this he is prone — flatteringly but dis- 
concertingly — to ignore. 

The longer expository theme is invaluable in develop- 
ing the ability to organize a fairly large and complex 
group of facts into a unified and even interesting whole; 
the ability to take any normal reader around many 
corners, up and down many steps, and through many 
dificult passages, without losing him or even making 
him uncomfortable. If exposition come at the begin- 
ning of your school year, the autobiographical sketch, 
—of the student’s training, background, preferences, 
and ambition, — is good lead-off practice. If he object 
to the first person, remind him that he isn’t choosing 
to write about himself — you’re asking him to; and 
you want the fullest, frankest information about his 
mental training and background, and whatever will 
most quickly help you to understand his writing- 
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problem. A second excellent job for him is explaining 
to a novice the steps of a fairly exact and complicated 
process — one the writer knows perfectly himself. I 
have had students offer to explain the production of a 
newspaper, — after having blown through a_news- 
paper office one afternoon; and the complete making of 
photographs, after buying a ‘‘Brownie”’ and develop- 
ing one film. Such ambitions, you must lead them to 
see, are preposterous both because the subject is too 
big and because it is too unfamiliar. Nowadays many 
students drive a car; they are interested and expert, 
and enjoy trying to teach the art; and it is not un- 
wholesome for them to find how easily they ignore the 
learner’s point of view and his ignorance. 

The literary critique, short or long, is a useful form of 
explanatory writing; and making it helps to train 
the power of fair, rational judgment. The young 
writer’s temptation here is to waste time in contents- 
summary of what he is criticizing; yet he knows that 
a good summary is most difficult to do, and the least 
valuable part of a criticism when it is done, — that the 
stimulating part of any good criticism is the critic’s 
opinion and his reason for that opinion. All you need, 
then, is to help him to square his practice as a 
writer with his experience as a reader. He has an 
opinion, though meagerly and bluntly put, and unex- 
plained — he doesn’t think it of any value. But get 
him to see that he ought to let some one else judge of 
that, and that he is to practice having opinions until 
he gets a good one; meanwhile, you keep pulling at 
this one till he can tell it and tell some of its reasons. 
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Finally, get him to see that opinion without reasons is 
almost as useless as no opinion at all,—that the 
rational mind, not knowing the critic or his prejudices, 
demands “why?” and will not be satished till he gets 
an answer. Here in the long critical theme is the best 
play for the basic questions of criticism: “the author’s 
purpose? successful? worthy ?”’ 

The most stimulating kind of expository writing I 
have so far tried is the character sketch or analysis, 
when devoted to an intimately known relative or friend 
of the student. (Here again, don’t let the student try 
to lean on books: they’re a poor support.) If the 
subject be intimately known, if the portraiture be 
thorough, with both light and shadow, if the “‘vital 
statistics” be kept as under-servants, and if vivid 
illustration of character-traits be chosen from significant 
speech and action, the result will be a revelation of 
interest, of skill, and of general delight. Our students, 
—even college students, — will complain that they 
can’t find enough to say about Sam “‘to make more 
than two pages’’; and then it becomes our gentle task 
to lead them to see a little of the absurdity of supposing 
they could get the mystery of a human soul even into a 
dozen pages, much less into two—to see that the 
difficulty is the opposite one: to get a great deal into a 
small space. Nothing will help more here than skil- 
fully chosen examples of what you want to stimulate 
them to do. I read aloud and talk over with them a 
number of specimen sketches, one by one, that lead 
up gradually but very definitely to the kind of thing I 
want them to produce; but specimens of the greatest 
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variety, so there is no temptation for them toward close 
imitation of method. 


(3) Argumentation 


Some of our students, those with the scientific tem- 
perament and the exact mind, get more sheer satisfac- 
tion from the work in argument than from any other 
type of writing; and for any orderly mind, — for any 
mind in an orderly mood, — there is tangible satisfac- 
tion of a very keen sort in such work well done. Every- 
where it must be sharp, definite, clear-cut; no vague- 
ness, no fuzzy impressions, no general terms. The 
writer's purpose here mounts a big step above that in 
exposition: through what he makes clear to the mind, 
to convince the will and influence conduct. All the 
technique, then, grows more and more thoughtful of 
the reader and intent upon him. Every statement in 
the formal brief is a complete statement — every 
sentence a heading, every heading a sentence. The 
Introduction is what the reader will need in order to 
understand the argument to follow; and it reaches its 
climax and completes its work when it reveals the 
Special Issues that are really involved in the proposi- 
tion. Immediately then the Brief Proper takes up 
these Issues and argues them, closely, thoroughly, 
conscientiously, piling up proof and conviction as the 
Egyptians piled the Pyramids, stone by stone; when 
the last stone has been lifted into place, no power of 
man can shake the solidity of the structure. And the 
Conclusion therefore merely repeats, with careful, 
verbatim accuracy, the issues found, then proved, and 
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now reafirmed; with the proposition thus proved 
symmetrically closing the whole. ° The entire proceed- 
ing is as exact, orderly, and tangible, as a geometrical 
demonstration, or a fine machine. And all its fineness 
is directed at the understanding and will of a reader 
indifferent or even hostile; its convincing effect is to be 
unescapable. 

It is wise to lay out very definitely in steps the work 
that leads to a finished argumentative long theme or 
forensic. They are normally 1, choosing the subject; 
2, phrasing the proposition; 3, gathering and sorting 
the material; 4, analyzing the proposition (3 and 4 
might change places); 5, working out the Introduction 
of the Brief; 6, working out the Brief Proper and Con- 
clusion; 7, writing the Argument. 

It is wise to have your people do this work in teams : 
in unison through steps I to 5, in harmony in 6, and 
separately in 7. That is, they work together with the 
utmost closeness in getting a subject, phrasing it, 
analyzing it, getting and judging the material on it, 
and working out the pure exposition of the Introduction. 
Then by “harmony” in step 6, I mean that when they 
begin at the end of the Introduction to work up, one an 
affirmative Proof or Brief Proper, the other a negative, 
they may still come together and challenge each other’s 
work, criticize it, find the flaws in it, and thus strengthen 
it. For the final literary phrasing of the Brief in the 
form of the finished Argument, step 7, the same solitude 
is desirable as in all other usual tasks of writing. 

The most useful material for class discussion here- 
about is a glimpse into logic, the discovery of fallacies, 
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and the analysis of specimens of good briefing. (I 
believe that with most students below the grade of law- 
school specialists, the use of poor briefing is liable to be 
confusing and harmful. And study of the good will 
take all the time you have to spare.) 

A dip into logic ought to be a stimulating pleasure 
for all concerned. Induction and deduction as two 
opposite directions of the same movement, and their 
usefulness, the logic of their names, and so on; the 
syllogism, both in its full and in its more commonly 
telescoped forms, — particularly with much blackboard 
use of the graphic inclusive circle and non-inclusive 
circle ; — all these matters it will be easy to work with, 
as processes used hourly by everyone. 

The fallacy, even though a false and negative form, 
is markedly useful in the study of logic. Let your 
young people have a go at the pet varieties, and at 
numbers of real examples; especially those that mis- 
take cause or effect (superstitions, complex causes, 
wrong analogy, the “grandfather argument,” and the 
rest), and those that evade or beg the question. Don’t 
insist on sharp classification of kinds: that becomes too 
much like sotting rubbish. But get your people to 
hunt and seize fallacious reasoning around them, 
especially from oral dispute and from advertisements 
and circulars. The amount of good material at hand 
is shockingly large. Many specimens are flagrant 
enough for extempore analysis in a written class exer- 
cise; like this one: “We women called upon the mayor, 
and asked him to appoint our man. He received us 
very graciously, and we felt sure our man was as good 
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as appointed; but the next day the mayor appointed 
the other candidate. Therefore, you see, women 
receive no consideration.” Help your young people 
to find this sort of immoral nonsense wherever it ap- 
pears, — to recognize it in any of its more respectable 
disguises, and to strip it ruthlessly; and here again 
you will be doing them and their world a service vastly 
above that of the moment — you will be teaching them 
to see, to think, and probably to act, with clear-minded 
justice. 

Your best specimen material will be one complete 
brief, thorough, carefully phrased, and with full and 
exact references, on a subject (like fraternities) not 
far from where your people live and work and play. 
Have them challenge it, test it, take nothing for 
granted; propose alternative methods, question the 
convincingness, and accept nothing as proved until it is 
proved, by axiom or fact. This sort of scrutiny pre- 
pares them for the air-tight work they must do them- 
selves, — shows them the strength their own work must 
have; and I don’t know any other method that does 
this preparing as well. 

The chief requirements of this argumentative work I 
find to be very definite indeed. (a) Get subjects that 
are near, local, interesting, and small enough to be 
manageable. World-wide or nation-wide topics are 
flatly out of the question; so are most of the vague 
academic, or moral, or theoretical questions. Come 
down to particular questions of choice between two 
definite actions, or building-sites, or school-policies ; 
something which has never been discussed in print, 
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perhaps, and which your people will thus have to 
organize for themselves. (b) Challenge all witnesses. 
Apply the principles of logic to the implied assumption 
that what appears in print must be so: ask of every 
witness, “Is he competent? Is he unprejudiced ?” 
All young people — and some older ones — seize with 
complete satisfaction on anything in print that expresses 
their opinion, as though that quite settled the matter. 
(The other fellow’s point of view grows increasingly 
important as we progress.) (c) Foresee in the Intro- 
duction all side-issues likely to arise; and keep the 
Introduction scrupulously neutral — as neutral as the 
Administration tried to keep our country in 1915 and 
1916. The Introduction is a very pretty piece of 
preparation: it brings forward everything that is to be 
essential to the dispute, pushes aside everything not 
essential, brings the results through to a climax that 
calls immediately for the discussion to begin, yet does 
all this with complete impartiality, — so that there is 
no hint of which view is to follow in the Proof; in fact, 
so impartially that both disputants preface their Proof 
with the same Introduction. Everyone knows the 
“yvou’ve-got-to-show-me’”’ attitude of the normal reader 
or hearer of a dispute: this Introduction must be pre- 
sented, as unquestionable fact agreed upon by both 
sides, and therefore to be accepted by the reader before 
argument begins and before that hostile attitude becomes 
possible. (d) The capital difficulty is to make every 
statement of the Proof, large and small, carry down 
on supporting statement until the last step reaches the 
ground; to support every comparative statement by 
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statements of fact about both things compared; to 
accompany proof from theory with proof from fact; 
to prove the essential similarity of analogies; to adduce 
many instances of an important fact instead of a few. 
These are the heart of the technique of convincing; the 
power and the energy. And these are the most easily 
slighted by the young arguer. (¢) The chief remainder 
is making that power effective through tactful persua- 
sion of the stubborn human mind and will by the skill 
of the finished Argument; the skilful giving this power 
smooth and winsome grace by means of its form: 
phrasing, illustration, human seductiveness; the draw- 
ing the velvet glove over the iron hand. In all this 
the skill and the artistry are great; and correspondingly 
great are the labor that goes before and the reward 
that comes during and after. 


(4) Description 


The writer’s conscious artistic purpose, as he moves 
forward from the “literature of thought” to the ‘“‘lit- 
erature of feeling,’ — from argument to description, 
let us say, — rises by a single leap from mental con- 
cerns to emotional. Our best course still is to keep 
our thought sharply centered on our purpose. In 
exposition that purpose was merely to make clear to 
the mind certain cold, indisputable facts; in argument, 
facts first made clear to the mind were then argued 
upon to influence our conduct, to stir us to choose one 
action as right and shun other action as wrong. Now, 
in description, we work on a new basis: that all objects 
have emotional stimulus, suggestiveness; and that the 
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descriptive artist, selecting and arranging the objects 
he reports, first makes his matter wholly clear to the 
mind, but going further, hangs in the chambers of the 
imagination a picture whose vividness and truth stir 
a host of memories, associations, feelings; a host meas- 
ureless in number and (at first) resistless in power. 
This is fine art indeed, and greatly ambitious; but 
though few produce it in quantity, all produce it on 
occasion, and wish to be able to produce it with power. 
Here more than ever, we have to remember, our stand- 
ards and inspiration come not from textbooks, but from 
literature, and from literature must come such stand- 
ards and inspiration as are to mean much to our 
students. 

They will find, then, that the descriptive art, as 
practiced by the masters, has a group of a half-dozen 
pretty definite requirements. The writer must have 
(a) an unmistakable point of view; he must feel in 
his picture (b) a dominant tone; he must make of the 
details (c) a skilful selection; he must arrange these 
selected details in (d) the true order; he must in all his 
movements proceed with (¢) swiftness; and by all 
these means he must produce an irresistible effect of 
(f) vividness. I will try to compress in a few sentences 
the truths about each of these requirements that have 
been most helpful to my students. 

(a) Here, as always, point of view stands first in 
our notice: not only our reader’s point of view, gener- 
ally, but very definitely in a physical sense as well. He 
need not be thinking about it, but we need to have 
thought very particularly about it, — in space, in time, 
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in person, in mood: physical, chronological, personal, 
emotional, are terms often used. If your people collect 
a few violations of point of view and many good ex- 
amples, the whole matter will come home to them. 
Here they must begin to see and live in the reality, — 
always necessary before they can reproduce it for others. 
Use a few exercises in point of view: reading a picture 
in which the point of view is to be reversed, requiring 
short descriptions of pictures seen from special or re- 
stricted points of view, and so on.! Your people will 
soon find that they need little talk about the point of 
view at the outset of any description; — a word or a 
phrase, usually; for the details themselves show very 
soon what that position is. If it be lying face up on a 
load of hay, or standing at the rear door of a flying train, 
or peering from the stone window of a tower, the first 
detail and all that follow will surely reveal what is that 
point of view. ‘Truth, then — and hence reality — 
will insist that the point of view be kept until we clearly 
and sensibly move to another: that what we hear, see, 
smell, touch there shall be those objects and impressions 
only which were perceptible there. The requirement 
is truthfulness. 

(b) “Dominant tone”’ is the result produced in the 
description by the “emotional point of view” of the 
describer. I have reminded you that no object is quite 
free from emotional suggestiveness: with everything 
conceivable we have had some kind of experience, 
pleasant or unpleasant ; or we should like to have; or we 


1“Point of view” and “standpoint” seem to be the preferable phrases; 
“viewpoint”’ isn’t yet in as good standing, and is better avoided. 
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should not like to. This universal emotional value of 
the object is what the describer chiefly relies on. For 
his seeing eye and hearing ear and understanding heart 
every picture has a tone or key or pitch that he cannot 
help feeling. The cause is chiefly in the point of view 
of the observer — in space, or time, or person, or mood; 
and this he sees and uses. He is watching a booming 
surf — but 1s he inside looking out, or outside looking 
in? He looks through the door of an empty classroom 
— he is powerless to escape all emotional reaction. He 
lies listening to noises of the night: certainly with 
fairly definite feelings, due to the kind of noises, his 
age and mood, and soon. My point is, of course, that 
this common truth of the emotional content in sense- 
impressions, while it cannot justify “‘sob stuff,” must 
be appreciated by the descriptive writer as an under- 
lying truth of the greatest importance to him, and then 
must be delicately and persistently built upon. 

(c) The way in which the writer builds upon this 
foundation fact of mood, is by selecting the details of 
the picture which actually did convey that impression, 
— and omitting all the rest. His eye is not the me- 
chanical lens of a camera; it is the seeing eye of the 
artist, who, seeing the picture, feels its tone, and selects 
those objects in it which create that tone. Here we 
begin to see the distance we have come from exposition, 
where the detail is important in itself: here the detail 
is important only for the total impression. Exposition 
was using the eye of the camera, which cut with equal 
sharpness every detail in its range; description is using 
the eye of the artist, which ignores the neutral and the 
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hostile, and sees only the significant. When Jim 
Hawkins first sees Treasure Island, he doesn’t like the 
look of it; and he cannot see — doesn’t see, at any 
rate — any but depressing objects, though the air 1s 
pleasant, the sky blue, the sun brilliant; and we there- 
fore are not allowed to feel any but depressing effects. 
When Miss Alice Brown, in her prize story “The Girl 
in the Tree,” sees Mrs. Frye, she gets a predominating 
impression of a “‘protruding”’ person with black fringe, 
jet, and creaking corsets; and being a truthful artist, 
she so faithfully reproduces that impression that we 
cannot escape it. Mrs. Frye doubtless displayed other 
details of dress and manner that did not key with this 
impression; but the true artist ignores them — if, in- 
deed, she ever sees them. 

(d) By this time, though, the writer is faced with: 
what looks like a tough problem: in what order shall 
he arrange these carefully-chosen details? Here he 
faces a special limitation in his technique. Literature 
is the most portable of the arts, the most subtle, and the 
most powerful, hence the most universal; yet its 
physical technique proceeds in only one dimension. I 
mean that its succession of words and sentences move 
single-file, in a line, only. We have no way of squaring 
or cubing our symbols, literally, so as to synchronize 
and multiply their effects. Therefore, when our im- 
pressions seem to come in a rush, astream that pours in 
a mass upon us, how are words and sentences to be at all 
capable of reproducing the truth of those stampeding 
impressions? The difficulty seems complete; but it 
is not. As a matter of fact, our impressions do not 
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enter in a crowd, a stream, but singly, like the expo- 
sures on a moving film; and though, like those separate 
exposures on the film, they follow in line so fast as to 
seem continuous, they may, — still like the film, — be 
resolved into their actual order and in that true order 
be reproduced. ‘This truth may be easily tested. Go 
to the closed door of any room you have never entered ; 
seize the door-knob, close your eyes, open the door; 
then open your eyes. Your impressions, if you analyze 
them carefully, will be something like this. You will 
get first some impression of size and space, — whether 
the place be roomy or constricted. Immediately on 
the heels of this impression, the second one will be of 
the quantity and source of light, — whether much or 
little, whether from ceiling or end or side, and so on. 
After this, the general shape — whether square, with 
walls rather equidistant from you, or whether parallel 
walls recede from you corridor-like; and soon. Then 
comes whatever is next most striking to the senses, 
whether an overpowering odor, or moving objects, or 
bright colors, or outstanding furniture. (Any loud 
sounds may have come to you before you opened the 
door.) This fact of experience, then, you see, merely 
carries down among the first and more huddled impres- 
sions the common axiom: “From the near to the 
remote; from the obvious to the less obvious.” Our 
problem, then, resolves itself into the much simpler 
one of observing accurately which are the earlier im- 
pressions and which the later. This order, since it is 
the order of experience, and experience is what we are 
trying to simulate, is always the order we should use. 
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(ce) The next requirement, but a general one, is that of 
swiftness. All this reproduction,‘in single-fle words, 
of impressions that have rushed in through the senses, is 
competition under heavy handicap with processes and 
effects of tremendous speed. We must reproduce the 
effect of reality; but we are working in a medium that 
is pedestrian and halting at its best, — by comparison. 
Hence the swift, single stroke, the rigid selection of 
detail, the ruthless pruning of word and phrase, the 
getting on rapidly at all costs. Take such a picture 
as an express flying through the night; and see how 
Mr. Kipling races with it in the swiftness of his descrip- 
tion in “007.” He had to; it could not wait for him. 
And if it will not wait for a Kipling, it is no kinder to a 
Sammy Smith. He must get what he can in that rush- 
ing moment, and let be. But it will be the truth! 
This breakneck speed of actual experience also demands 
the utmost compression in what the writer keeps; it 
insists that every word shall do descriptive work; 
that there shall be no loafers or hangers-on, parasites 
of any kind; that every word that can describe shall 
describe. A few can’t, such as the particles that nail 
and screw and hinge the clauses and phrases together : 
conjunctions, and prepositions, and pronouns are pretty 
much out of it. But nouns, and adjectives, and ad- 
verbs, and chiefly verbs, are limitless in service to the 
skilled writer; and, since they can describe, in the best 
writing they all do. Chiefly the verbs, I said; and for 
a very proper reason. ‘The verb is “the word” of the 
sentence; the word of action, of saying, of the vitality 
that makes the sentence mean something and say it. 
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If, then, at the heart of the sentence, where the meaning 
is centered, you can pack the best of your descriptive 
effect, and make the verb an action word and a color 
word and a movement word and a sound word, you 
are getting high-power compression and swiftness of 
descriptive effect with a vengeance. Help your young 
people to discover this by listing the verbs in Kipling 
and Conrad and the most vivid writing they can find, 
trying substitutes, making lists of descriptive words of 
color, action, sound, odor, shape, and the rest. They 
will quickly see the vagueness of ‘“‘go”’ and “move” 
and the concreteness of ‘“‘scramble”’ and “‘slink’’; the 
deadness of “‘might have been seen”’ and the vividness 
of “headlands pushed out from the shore.”” Hereabout, 
too, you need to help your people to throw out of their 
vocabulary the trite expressions that were descriptive 
once, — like “weird sounds” and “sentinel pines”’ and 
“blanket”? or “‘carpet of snow” and the rest of the 
crippled “‘has-beens.”’ I should delight to pursue this 
matter further; but you have all this material about 
you, and I need only to remind you of it. 

(f) The last of these requirements I shall list is the 
greatest: vividness. ‘This is the whole in one word. 
The description must be like life — like the original 
experience, as nearly as our medium of language allows ; 
and even truer, if purging the distractions in that 
experience canmakeit so. ‘This lifelikeness 1s the pur- 
pose of all the effort: making unmistakable the point 
of view, and the dominant tone, selecting the little 
group of the richest details, getting them in the order 
in which they actually came, and packing them into 
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the fewest and the strongest, most pat and pungent 
words. A fascinating part of your opportunity here 
will be to open to your young people some of the effec- 
tiveness that dwells in well-fitted metaphor and simile. 
Make them find the difference between the good and 
the bad —the true and the false, the useful and the 
useless. They will not be long in seeing that the 
figurative has but two excuses for living: clearness and 
force. And they will delight in making their own 
collections of strong figures and foolish ones. 

For themes, description lends itself best to short, 
one-paragraph themes of a single vivid picture; per- 
haps not so well to the long theme. Yet a long theme, 
with a moving point of view, — as from a boat, a car, 
or a footpath, — and with the least possible intrusion 
of narrative or explanation, is wholly feasible and easily 
successful. Any large view or prospect, any attractive 
house or busy work-place, has more vivid and challeng- 
ing impressions than can be well got into one “long”’ 
theme. (Joseph Husband’s America at Work is an 
admirable instance.) The short-theme opportunity is 
of course obvious. It is well to begin with an exercise 
or two in point of view, and then to rotate among the 
dominant effects like color or light, sound, odor, move- 
ment, people, and so on, before you come to the combi- 
nations that are more difficult and require a more 
experienced technique. Have your own carefully se- 
lected specimens, and read them before the students 
write theirs: these arts are delicate, and not easily 
illustrated in the abstract; your people will need to 
read and hear specimens to be sure of the kind of thing 
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you mean. Then read and comment in class on their 
efforts and failures and successes in these various tasks, 
one after the other. 

I believe that one of my chief difficulties is to quash 
my students’ desire to explain, to inform, to instruct, 
when they are supposed to describe. We are all such 
inveterate moralists, that even our infants emit instruc- 
tion; and our high school and college people seem to 
think themselves lacking in their duty if they do not 
expound in detail how they got to this point of view, 
why they got to it, and when; and why they left it 
and how they got home “tired but happy.” They 
struggle against the simplicity of doing the picture for 
itself; and are forever spoiling its completeness by 
explaining and informing and narrating. I have some 
success in getting them to feel this radical difference 
between information and picture by letting them take 
a specific object, such as a vehicle of some sort, and 
write a two-part theme about it: the first part pure 
information, and the second a picture. The methods 
and the effects show themselves to be so different that 
the point is usually clinched. 


(5) Narration 


Description seems, in its deliberate intent to move 
the reader’s feelings through vivid reality and sugges- 
tion, quite ambitious enough. But it 1s a common- 
place that for the consciously purposeful artist (the 
only kind an adult can be), narration is as ambitious 
again. For its purpose is not merely to make some- 
thing clear to its reader’s mind, or through his mind to 
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catch and stir his deep-founded emotions; its purpose 
is, together with these effects, to take entire possession 
of him, to take him wholly “out of himself,’ mind, 
heart, and soul. If the narrative be “good,” his con- 
sciousness, to all intents and purposes, records his exist- 
ence as being only in the story. ‘This power of a good 
story to carry its reader away is in fact one of the first 
criteria by which we judge it to be good. ‘The experi- 
ence of the reader of romance which R. L. S. so per- 
fectly describes in “A Gossip on Romance” is essen- 
tially that of the reader of all varieties of satisfactory 
narrative: it is the vicarious experience of him who 
looks at the describer’s picture, there a static experi- 
ence, here become dynamic and sweeping him, body 
and spirit, into lively human action. Thus we become 
literally “lost in a book,” “rapt out of ourselves,” 
“lost to the world”’; and while we are on this excursion 
we go through emotional crises of joy and pain whose 
reality we have yet, I think, no way of accurately 
measuring. (Jf that sense of reality lasted as long inside 
the book as it does outside, we may wonder how much 
difference the two experiences would have.) At 
length we “‘come back to earth,” and resume work “‘at 
the old stand,’ — but not “‘business as usual’: that 
cannot quite be. We have lived intensely, and through 
the emotion we have experienced, if not also through 
the action we have shared, we are changed beings. 
Now every child feels and produces these results most 
naturally and simply, and without self-consciousness ; 
later, when he gets into adolescence, the difficulty of 
such ambition, as a conscious artistic purpose, over- 
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comes him, — though he continues quite as much to 
enjoy these effects when others produce them. Now, 
therefore, our task is to help him to achieve artfully 
these effects of artlessness; even though they be as 
great and as moving as I have suggested. He will be 
encouraged to realize that one great cause of his success 
will be that his readers want to have these things done 
to them: most people most of the time prefer fiction 
to all other kinds of literature. 

You have one great and peculiar advantage in teach- 
ing narration: it is that your students are stocked with 
illustrative material and useful experience. They have 
all read a great many stories; and all these stories now 
become your illustrative laboratory material. You 
can easily gather a census of as much of that experi- 
ence as they remember, if you wish to make any careful, 
deliberate use of it; if not, you can at least refer to and 
draw comment on many specimen stories to illustrate 
any point you are making. And your people have not 
only read these many stories; they have perforce 
learned how to read. ‘They have gained much — wit- 
tingly or not —in the fine art of appreciation. Per- 
haps they haven’t come through to the surface of 
consciousness with this faculty of appreciation: but 
it will be so near the surface that a very little judicious 
probing from you will let it through with a rush. (1 
wonder if any of the teacher’s joys are greater than 
this of helping and watching a student’s self-discovery, 
—of what you saw ready and waiting, and he didn’t 
suspect ?) Our young persons will doubtless have so 
scant a critical vocabulary that we may doubt their 
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critical sense; but they have strong likes and dislikes, 
and often surprisingly definite ones. They greatly 
enjoy frank group-discussion of these likes and dislikes, 
and by means of such discussion they make intelligent 
by leaps and bounds their already extensive experience 
with narrative. 

It becomes quite the easy and natural thing, then, 
to step from this standpoint of the thoughtful, apprecia- 
tive reader to the very near standpoint of the thought- 
ful, constructive critic who shortly becomes himself 
a writer. The essentials of narrative structure are as 
true for reader and critic as for writer, and ought to 
be equally cleartoeach. I believe, though, it is psycho- 
logically better to take, early in our study of narrative, 
quite frankly the point of view of the critical reader 
who is now to become a writer. 

From any point of view, but with special interest 
from this creative one, your people speedily discover 
that all narrative is specific, progressive, and cumula- 
tive; that the best narratives have sequence, suspense, 
and plausibility. These qualities they will have much 
satisfaction in illustrating — from stories they have 
read, are now to read, and are to hear read. And you 
may wisely put some time on these qualities; for if 
they can be coaxed to appear consistently in the stories 
of your young narrators, your teaching in narrative 
is successful. 

It helps to notice rather clearly first, that narrative 
is always specific, progréssive, and cumulative. 

Narrative is life; and both are unescapably concrete. 
No dull moralizer ever succeeded (thank Heaven!) in 
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generalizing narration while keeping in it what we all 
recognize as the breath of its life. Any such generaliz- 
ing process is thoroughly devitalizing; it squeezes 
from any real incident or action all the breath and 
blood, and leaves it a mummy. In living, human 
narrative the people, the places, and the events are as 
sharply defined as are any in our own living outside of 
books. 

Also, narrative is as characteristically progressive. 
It moves; even while we wait for the deeper courses of 
its life to reappear, we know they are moving. This 
movement forward is a true sign of vitality — every- 
where in life. We like to think that human life is the 
most vivid sort of vitality on earth; narrative is its 
reproduction: ergo, narrative can keep its name and 
meaning only as it gets on. (Hence our young reader’s 
impatience with description, artfully introduced to 
make him wait, and hope, and fear: he feels as though 
the story weren’t getting on.) 

And all narration, as it goes, piles up a “head”’ of 
momentum that rapidly becomes cumulative. Its 
events carry its persons so fast and so far that this 
onward movement soon gets them into places they 
never saw or foresaw, out of which they cannotsee their 
way; and all the effect of this on your sympathetic 
reader is intensely climactic. That is, so much pro- 
gressive movement, persisted in, is bound to produce 
this cumulative, piling-up effect. 

Your students will come to the conclusion that 
sequence, suspense, and plausibility are qualities of still 
greater value, since — while all narrative has concrete- 
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ness, progress, and cumulativeness — only the best 
has these master traits. And this is unquestionably 
true. These are the marks of great story every- 
where. . 

Be at some pains to have your pupils see what 
sequence means. It is the chain of events — link 
welded within link. It is inexorable cause producing 
unescapable effect; so that the first link in the chain 
brought on the last, and made the final movement 
inevitable. These children will set down a series of 
incidents on a “hike,” or a canoe trip, or a motor tour, 
and wonder why the result is loose, and casual, and 
without suspense. It is so, of course, because these 
incidents are not bound together by cause and effect. 
They did happen one after the other, but not one 
because of the other. Hence they did not have to 
happen in that order, or at all; they have no necessary 
place, no inalienable right, in the story anywhere. 
There is no better instance of this unbreakable chain- 
sequence, I suppose, than the story of Romeo and 
Juliet! and it makes a powerful illustration. From 
the perfect indifference of Samson and Gregory at the 
start, through their slight, derisive gesture, to the fight, 
the threat of banishment, the devil-may-care drift of 
the Montague courtiers to the ball, the electric contact 
there of flint and tinder, Tybalt’s explosion, Mercu- 
tio’s duel and death, Romeo’s revenge and banishment, 
the marriage of the lovers and their insupportable 
separation, Juliet’s terrible dilemma, the public report 


1 Notice that Shakspere pronounced both names as dissyllables, with 
accent on the first syllable always. 
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of her death reaching Romeo before Friar Laurence’s 
message, his despairing suicide, and her single-minded 
haste to follow, — all this is a chain of oncoming 
consequence that makes the initial thumb-biting the 
relentless cause of the inevitable five-times tragedy. 
Follow in other great narratives — like Hardy’s 
“The Three Strangers,” Hale’s “The Man without a 
Country,” even Hawthorne’s “Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe,” and others—this vital quality of 
sequence. It will pay. 

Suspense results from sequence as thunder from 
lightning. All our experience in living shows that 
results persistently issue from causes; and whenever 
narrative proceeds on this basis of truth to life, we get 
to looking ahead in it toward results with the most 
intense eagerness. Suspense, uncertainty, curiosity, the 
mixture of much hope with some fear — what more 
pervasively than these colors all our waking hours, and 
as the hope dominates, sends us forward with eager- 
ness? As literary curiosity breeds the scholar, life- 
curiosity spurs the successful student of life. Now 
suspense is a kind of technical, narrative name for what 
we more vaguely call “interest’’; and interest, lifted 
to the nth degree, is the whole purpose of narrative. 
If this fail, all fails; if this succeed, you have your 
reader where you wanted him. But we have to watch 
one important detail: mystery versus mystification. 
Mystery is natural, true, proper; all life is a succession 
of mysteries, that keep us guessing, and that clear up 
only very slowly. But mystification is unnatural, 
false, and not proper; for it is the unfair holding us in 
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uncertainty, for the purpose of increasing the suspense, 
longer than actual life would have done. It is untrue 
to life, and therefore anathema. One other word 
about suspense: it may be measured, after a fashion, 
and plotted in an “interest curve.” If you take a 
horizontal line to represent the line of zero interest, 
when you are quite indifferent whether you take a walk, 
or a drive, or play tennis, or read a story; if above this 
zero line you draw other horizontal lines (ordinates), 
parallel and equidistant, numbered upward to measure 
ascending interest; if across these you draw vertical 
lines (abscissa2) to represent any mechanical division 
of hours or chapters or pages; and if you draw a curve 
across these squares to represent the rise and fall of 
your interest in the story as time and chapters go 
by, you will get an approximate measurement of that 
phenomenon. Such self-observation is difficult, but 
not impossible; and rather illuminating. It will show 
the drop that results from a dull beginning, or a page 
of description; the rapid rise at the subclimaxes; the 
rocketing rise at the climax; the curve downward; 
and the swift drop at the close, which the author must 
beat with his “‘finis,” the playwright with his curtain. 
But it 1s on plausibility, | believe, more than on any- 
thing else, that the story will stand or fall. Your 
students are going to discover that only as the story 
is convincing, lifelike, probable (i.e. plausible), does it 
create its true illusion of life and lively suspense. And 
plausibility, you see, is perhaps a synonym for se- 
quence; at least, cause and effect, shown in resistless 
operation, produce a_ powerful sense of  plausibil- 
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ity.!. Weinsist that the story shall “ring true,” shall be 
“a transcript of life,’ andsoon. Rightly. Yet precisely 
here we crash into conflict with the big iron god of 
Fact. “But this really happened!” ‘This is true!” 
And so on. “But, my dear boy, your business here 
is not history, but fiction. We don’t care that it be 
true; only that it seem true. Not truth, but the 
impression of truth, is here the windy and difficult 
height we must reach.” Arlo Bates? aptly quotes 
Aristotle: “‘Prefer an impossibility that seems prob- 
able, to a probability that seems impossible.’’ And 
he cites the postal romance of Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., who 
lost track of each other, but years later recovered 
contact through the lost address being offset on the 
back of a letter for Mrs. A. bound in a watersoaked 
bundle recovered from a wrecked steamer. We all 
know such specimens; I recall that a letter was mailed 
in Cincinnati addressed to an office only a dozen blocks 
away — and arrived safely, two months later, by way 
of South America. These are facts, — certified, and 
not to be gainsaid; and on them might have hung 
momentous circumstance and unmeasured human 
success and failure, wrong, injustice, misunderstanding, 
tragedy, recovered by reconciliation, forgiveness, resti- 


1Tt is plain that I am far from any accurate philosophical discrimination 
of these terms, — probability, plausibility, sequence, suspense, interest, and 
the rest. I am using them all as technical slang; I think they may be used 
thus to some extent with high school and college students; but I should 
modify them, or throw any or all of them overboard, the moment their 
use began to make confusion. 

2T am conscious often, in this discussion of types of prose, of the wisdom 
and stimulus of his Talks on Writing English, which seem to me the_best 
of their kind on this matter. 
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tution, and deep happiness; but such a determining 
incident, used in narrative that laid any claim to human 
probability, would damn everything it touched. Fi- 
nally, we have to remember rather sharply that this 
royal quality, probability, is a matter of consistency — 
of agreement with the implied and accepted conditions. 
Probability in Fairyland is the blessed opposite of what 
it is in Main Street; very different in the Little Scor- 
pions Club from what it is in directors’ meetings. 
Plausibility becomes, in a large sense, the true fitness 
between events and people, events and places, events 
and circumstances. Certain people, given certain 
provocations, impulses, and opportunities, can no more 
help doing certain things than they can help breathing ; 
and the result is a more stirring, influential truth of 
human nature than any mere dull truth of fact. 

Certain technical problems of narrative-writing will 
appear in the models you will be discussing together. 
As these technical details arise, make use of them so 
far as they promise to be useful to your students; never 
merely because you are interested in them. Among 
them will be the “elements” of narrative; point of 
view; description versus dialogue in tempo; and the 
management of sympathy. I may perhaps usefully 
speak a little of each. 

You will likely find it useful to take some account 
of the “elements’’— plot, people, place, and point. 
Some writers start with one, and others with another; 
and put greatly varying emphasis on them. ‘This 
aspect of the matter may help your students to read, 
to appreciate, and to create. It is helpful to suggest a 
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small, nuclear list of stories that stress plot, others that 
stress people or character, others that stress place or 
setting, and others that stress moral or propaganda, 
and let your people amplify these lists for themselves. 
It will be necessary, if you touch this matter at all, to 
bring your people around to the discovery that the 
greatest stories of the world use in perfect balance 
and with complete interdependence all four of these 
elements. ‘The Man Who Would Be King,” “The 
Three Strangers,” “The Man without a Country,”’ all 
happened as they did happen because of the crucial 
juxtaposition of persons, places, and times; and their 
meaning or point, while not labored, and variously 
phrasable, is as surely there for the understanding 
heart as is the meaning of any rich section of life. 
Point of view crops up in narrative writing in an 
interesting fashion. There it means, of course, the 
personal standpoint taken by the narrator: whether 
that of the all-seeing author, which is commonest; or 
that of the hero in his own person, as in Robinson 
Crusoe; or that of the hero using the third person of 
himself, as in Henry Esmond and The Americanization 
of Edward Bok; or a combination of that of the author 
and that of one or another of the persons in the tale, 
as in “The Three Strangers.” The point the young 
writer should see pretty clearly is that the omniscient- 
author point of view is most tempting but also most 
dangerous and least convincing; since none of us in 
life knows as much or gets what he does know in that 
way. And lifelikeness is still the goal. We do live in 
the first person, limited and restricted and puzzled ; and 
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this method in narrative, whether frank as in Crusoe or 
softened as in Esmond, remains the convincing method. 
Mr. Kipling delights to vary the blatant mechanics of 
point of view, and at the same time enrich the whole 
narrative, by having the story told by Mulvaney, or 
by several observers of it or actors in it. Browning 
makes the utmost possible use of these opportunities 
in his narratives, and so enriches the mere incident with 
this cross-play of self-revelation and egotism and 
reticence that we have made it a fashion to call his 
stories not only dramatic but difficult. Of his superla- 
tively skilful use of point of view, I suppose there is no 
more perfect instance than “The Strange Medical 
Experience of Karshish, the Arab Physician”’ and no 
more famous one than “The Ring and the Book.” 

As to the tempo of narrative, our young folk readily 
discover from their reading that description retards 
movement and dialogue seems to accelerate it. As 
they come to write, they will see that they cannot dash 
on at forty-five miles an hour continuously, nor do they 
want to drag always at ten. Rather, they will see, the 
people of their story — so far as they are human — will 
live faster some days than others; and they will see that 
in all living most pleasure comes in alternating the 
speeds so as to enjoy them all. They will therefore 
discover the usefulness of a quiet moment in the dew 
of the garden, before the harassed hero and heroine, 
after a hectic evening and a scanty sleep, hurry to their 
work again. And some deliberate pause is both legiti- 
mate and effective. Dialogue, they are bound to dis- 
cover, is hard to do; for it requires live people acting 
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in their own persons, and perceived as individuals and 
allowed to be themselves. But it is so much a joy when 
well done, that no young narrator should give up with- 
out achieving it. This is one of the things that work 
well in short-theme assignments, while the main study 
is going forward, and the long theme is being planned. 
The rapid, dramatic opening of story in the midst of 
a peppery conversation, 1s now quite the vogue, and is 
certainly a good detail of technique for your people to 
practice. (This, too, can be done as short-theme work.) 

The control and directing of the reader’s sympathy, 
from certain persons in the tale and toward others, is 
an art as delicate as it is universal. Help your stu- 
dents to see how infallibly they like some characters 
and dislike others; and —in the skilful narratives — 
to see how this effect is brought about. It will dawn 
upon them that all this is deliberately managed by the 
writer; then, that they too, as writers, can do similar 
things with their readers. But the fineness of the art, 
the lightness of the touch they must use, — this will 
be at first discouraging to them and even to you, per- 
haps. Then they will be intrigued to discover how 
quick and agile is the imagination: how slight a hint 
is enough to send the reader far ahead — in the right 
direction, if the hint was skilfully given. They will 
see, too, how there falls upon the writer the moral 
obligation of tactfully leading the reader’s sympathy 
from the mean and the base toward the clean and the 
tire: 

This matter of the delicate hint recalls a device I 
have found useful to show how preparation must be 
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made for the outcome in narrative. Stockton’s “The 
Lady, or the Tiger?” is a unique example of a story 
carried, as far as was possible, in perfect balance of the 
forces involved up to the point of climax, and then 
stopped there. All attempts to get Stockton to end 
it were of course futile, as will be all attempts of our 
students if they merely go on where Stockton left off. 
The discriminating ones will quickly see that they 
must go back, and prepare for one outcome or the 
other by showing more of the conflict of despair and 
jealousy, and by hinting, ever so lightly, that one im- 
pulse seemed to be getting a bit the best of the other. 
Then, when we reach the outcome, it will still be a 
surprise — the hinting was so delicate; but it will be 
a convincing outcome, since it was prepared for. 


All that I have here been setting down about the 
types of prose writing assumes throughout your warm 
familiarity with these types, and of course makes no 
attempt to treat those matters for their own sake. [ 
have attempted merely a series of swiftly-sketched, 
outline illustrations of how this matter may be used to 
stimulate the young writer’s imagination, sharpen his 
mind, and steady and strengthen his hand. 


13. Oral Composition 


Oral composition is no longer to be regarded as one 
of the fads and fancies of educational fashion, on today 


’ 


1« The Discourager of Hesitancy”’ is the equally balanced sequel Stock- 
ton wrote to answer the question of “‘ The Lady, or the Tiger? ” 
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and off tomorrow: it is one of the most natural and 
obvious of the steps by which we rise to our goal of 
language-skill. Professor Palmer has vividly and fa- 
mously said it in Self-Cultivation : “We speak a hundred 
times for every once we write... . Consequently 
through speech it is usually decided whether a man is 
to have command of his language or not. ... We 
are always speaking, whatever else we do.... All 
literary power, especially that of busy men, is rooted in 
sound speech.” ‘Too long we have made abnormal 
and extraordinary as well as infrequent the only 
language-exercise of our students that we have at all 
taken official notice of; meanwhile letting go quite 
unregarded and unhelped their natural and regular use 
of language for their own hourly purposes. Lately, 
with quite unwitting humor, we have taken some 
pride in developing a little side-science of oral composi- 
tion; though long ago we overheard our students com- 
plain to each other that our coursesin formal composition 
required an English they never used or found elsewhere. 
(Of course the answers are obvious; but that our young 
people should have sincerely felt this, was our indict- 
ment.) Repeatedly our greatest masters of prose 
style have insisted that the best writing 1s like the best 
speech; in our own experience we have always be- 
lieved this; yet in our teaching practice we have mostly 
ignored it. 

The purpose and value of oral composition, then, 1s 
to use the commonest, the least conscious, the most 
natural language-process as a means of bettering all 
the language-processes, from thought to written criti- 
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cism: a means of making them swifter, surer, more 
expressive, more beautiful, more forceful. 

The demand for teaching-skill is more exacting just 
here, I believe, than anywhere else in our work; chiefly 
because so much of our success depends on our instant 
and constant use of that most delicate instrument, 
tact. Here the student’s public exercise is to have all 
possible naturalness, and to be a genuine doing of 
something worth doing; yet he is to have equally 
public criticism, and he knows he is to have it. Here, 
if ever, the ‘‘word fitly spoken” is an apple of gold in 
a picture of silver — the word that is enough but not 
too much; the neat admixture of praise and blame, 
adjusted, also, to the individual; the quick, helpful 
comment on word or phrase; the vivid yet sympathetic 
remark about posture or carriage; and the more impor- 
tant judgment of organization, of management, of 
thought. These, I say, are infinitely delicate and 
difficult to do well — boundless in their room to hurt 
or help the student; yet if done with the intelligence 
and consideration that every teacher may nowadays be 
expected to have, they are not by any means discour- 
agingly hard. I will try to explain. 

First and chiefly, the purpose of every speaker must 
be, at every moment of his speaking, to be agreeably 
audible to every person in his group. Here at the 
outset, get your people to discover for themselves that 
their attitude when they are speaking must be even 
more devotedly altruistic than it is when they are 
writing: since their writing can be re-read, but their 
speaking cannot be re-heard. Lead them to discover 
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that every action and position in speaking is governed 
by this concern for their hearers: all rules grow from 
it and are justified by it; to wit, about posture, car- 
riage, and gesture, about volume, pitch, rate, variety, 
and force, about enunciation and pronunciation, and 
all the rest. They will be particularly encouraged to 
discover the great, saving method of forgetting them- 
selves: that all nervousness of rattling knees and 
tightened throat and parching tongue will lessen and 
vanish in proportion as the speaker gives himself up 
to a thought he wants to speak out and listeners he 
wants to make hear. This is one of the most beautiful 
lessons in the rewards of other-regarding and self- 
forgetting that you can teach them; and there is an 
immediacy about the reward, — the glow, the exhilara- 
tion, the successful sharing, — that makes the demon- 
stration thoroughly convincing to them. It will be no 
task at all for you to distinguish between the speaker 
who is easy on his feet because he is conceited and 
likes to be seen, and the speaker who is embarrassed 
but loses his embarrassment ‘and becomes easy and 
natural because he gets interested in his ideas and his 
audience — the young listeners will most of them have 
appreciated that difference before you mention it. 
(Our American young people are fairly experienced 
listeners as well as readers — at least they do a good 
deal of both, and with surprisingly small help can make 
both processes intelligent.) 

I should always insist on the speaker standing, — 
and where he can be comfortably seen and heard by 
all his auditors — as showing merely common courtesy 
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toward them: if his ideas are worth hearing at all, they 
should be heard with the least possible trouble on the 
part of the hearer. Another great reason: the eye-to- 
eye contact that every good speaker tries his hardest 
to keep with every hearer. The dotted line of the 
cartoonist becomes a real conductor of magnetic attrac- 
tion that holds your hearer to you bodily and mentally 
and emotionally (with what the “fine writers”’ used to 
call ‘hooks of steel’’). No living human creature can 
help feeling that attraction of the straight-eye-line — 
if there is a living creature at the other end of the line; 
no human creature can help missing that contact when 
the line is broken by the speaker’s looking out the 
window, at the floor or ceiling, or at manuscript. Here 
is a great, brute, physical fact, which may be a handicap 
in our mental and spiritual communication; but which 
should be a vivid, powerful way of making that com- 
munication easy. Even a wedding guest in full career 
can be held by an eye that has purposeful glitter. 
This “speaking eye”’ is surely cardinal in all influential 
contact of embodied spirits. Give it, therefore, every 
chance. Of course the modest person doesn’t want to 
be conspicuous; but, Heaven help his common sense, 
— he has something to say, and in order to say it with 
decent consideration for those who he expects will 
courteously stay to hear it, he must get up where all 
can see him and hear him. Light moves in straight 
lines (relatively, Mr. Einstein), and sound in expanding 
spheres: there are your speaker’s definite physical 
laws to obey. And we must obey them; for they’re 
always in force. 
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To make these laws serve him and his purpose, the 
speaker makes skilfully-calculated use of his body. 

First, in posture and gesture. He stands simply 
erect; so easily and naturally as to be apparently com- 
fortable, and hence to make his audience comfortable. 
An audience is a hypersensitive animal, and feels with 
electric immediacy whatever its leader feels —if it 
has the least chance to discover what that is. He uses 
his body, both passively and actively, as the best possible 
setting, background, atmosphere-producer, for his 
ideas. ‘This is everywhere demonstrated, — from Billy 
Sunday to President Eliot. But the physical instru- 
ment is merely a means; the invisible ideas and emo- 
tions are the end and object. Hence a too lively back- 
drop may distract our hearers’ attention from the less 
tangible ideas projected against it: a foolish, uncon- 
scious mannerism of hand or foot or head may reduce 
our finely-conceived intellectual purpose to the effect 
of a mere Punch and Judy spectacle. What we must 
get, then, is the easy comfortableness in posture and 
“stance,” and the vivid, enforcive, illustrative gesture 
and movement, that we use in natural, interested con- 
versing: with the gesture reduced, probably, because 
when we are standing up alone, we don’t need much of 
this oral punctuation. 

The second of these laws is their corner-stone: the 
body becomes a vocal instrument. And this use of it 
involves nearly everything from the diaphragm to the 
pompadour. The torso becomes a powerful upright 
bellows, with the pipes and nozzle at the top. The 
pipes have one-way valves — don’t try to talk “exhal- 
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ing and inhaling.” The singer always learns how to 
utilize his diaphragm and lungs; the speaker should 
learn. His first thought, I suppose, must be the dis- 
tance from him of his farthest auditor, and the spaces 
about that are going to swallow his voice: hence the 
pumping-force of his diaphragm-muscles that he must 
use to send his voice for the comfortable hearing of that 
remotest listener. Now: this same concern will at 
once show him two other things he must do with his 
vocal instrument: he must operate it slowly, and he 
must operate it distinctly. The loudness and the 
distinctness require the greater slowness; and the 
slowness and distinctness reduce the need of loudness. 
Your student will be delighted to find how this exag- 
gerated loudness, and slowness, and distinctness, can 
all be tempered so as to keep the effect of naturalness, 
and yet reach easily all persons in a large room. He 
will find also that the same considerateness will lead 
him with special slowness and distinctness through his 
first words, while he is collecting all these people, each 
from a different mental perch. Physically they are all 
there about him; but mentally and emotionally they 
are at the four corners of the earth: he must gently 
but speedily gather them into one place. 

This considerateness that governs his vocal move- 
ments must as constantly direct all his other activity. 
This accumulated mass of diverse individualities, — 
bodies, minds, spirits, — have as many impulses to 
distraction as the sum of each multiplied by all; and 
there are still other complexities due to their being 
massed, their consciousness of each other. These 
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impulses away from the speaker they deliberately and 
courteously refuse as long as the speaker does his share 
by being considerately audible and interested. I don’t 
know but what he is sufficiently “interesting” if he is 
genuinely interested himself. I do know that the 
finest thoughts in the hearts of men die vainly in the 
empty air if they are not uttered so they may be heard ; 
yet we all suffer, and suffer often, because public speak- 
ers stand before us disregarding us and talking to 
themselves. 

The good speaker, I have reminded you, moves 
slowly with his words over the face of these waters 
made of many minds speakingly showing through these 
many faces. But not always with the same slowness. 
He constantly varies his speed. Why? because he 
wishes to express his thoughts truly and naturally, 
and because he wishes not to beat his hearers into 
unconsciousness by’ monotony — rather to keep them 
in alert wakefulness by the truthful variety of his vocal 
movements. ‘This variety, then, shows itself in two 
directions: vertically, in pitch or inflection, and hori- 
zontally, in speed. ‘The two extremes, in both move- 
ments, are the way a child speaks, and the way an 
adult reads: there you have the positive and negative 
poles. And the golden mean is not midway, but very 
much nearer the child. Listen to a wholly unaffected 
five-year-old, to hear its inflections, the changes of its 
voice in pitch and in rate: nothing could be more 
vividly expressive. Modify that expressiveness of 
emphasis and range only a very little (you will be sure 
to flatten it much more than you mean to), and you 
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get the true expressiveness for the adult who means 
business. Your speaker too often “kids” himself 
into thinking that these listening minds are docile be- 
cause their owners are quiet, and that he may thus 
drift along casually. Your salesman knows better: 
he doesn’t eat if he doesn’t persuade, hence he really 
uses his powers. I know nothing more deadly and 
unintelligible than the way most people, and many 
good speakers, read aloud ; ‘and all needlessly: the use 
of a merely accurate variety in pitch and in rate would 
turn this meaningless buzz into statements of signifi- 
cance and power. I say “accurate,” and “accurate” 
is precisely what I mean: for our ideas are themselves 
as varying in importance and contour and color, as they 
are in length and shape; if the same reiterated form of 
compound sentence won’t express them all, neither will 
the same flat level of pitch, or the same mechanical 
rate of so many words to the minute. We remember 
it is the pause of silence that wakens the sleeping 
churchman; and every good speaker makes frequent 
use of the pause. I mean the silent pause — not the 
scrambling ‘‘-er-ah-’’ pause, but the thinking pause, 
in which the auditors are catching up, and the quicker 
among them going on where his words are compelling 
them to go. Such pause is always helpful, and often 
electrical. Now by all possible means help your young 
speaker to discover this: If he hold himself quiet and 
steady and stz//, looking his hearers in the eye, and go 
on only when he has the fit and the strong word, he 
may hold his audience an unbelievably long time by 
such significant pauses — and he might be meantime 
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in complete scatter-brained panic, and no one ever sus- 
pect it! Such a discovery will give him assurance as 
nothing else will. Slowness, then, and distinctness, — 
as impelled by a desire to deal justly with one’s ideas 
on one side and one’s hearers on the other, by a fine 
purpose to do one’s expressive best, is so characteristic 
of all good public speech as to be the cardinal effort for 
our young people to make. 

They have, as we all know, certain unfortunate little 
tricks that we need to hit pretty often if our people are 
to win free of them. (When I say “hit’’ I mean that 
the hammer is to be heavily padded with sympathy 
and tact.) One of these “little foxes” is the stringy, 
aimless ‘‘and-sentence,’ which festoons the subject 
with clauses like sausage-strings. Another is the sen- 
tence-inflection that runs on a level to the end of the 
sentence, and then tilts a bit, with a little kick of rising 
inflection, as though hinting a question; and this 
pursued through numerous sentences. Both these 
mannerisms may be lightly, deftly, and kindly illus- 
trated immediately afterward by your skilful teacher, 
to show the speaker what he did without knowing it. 
It rather often happens, too, that he gets an unexpected 
laugh; or that in telling something jolly he laughs 
more than his listeners do. He will feel the embarrass- 
ment, and he must be helped to find how to control 
his situation: inthe first instance by entering the joke 
quietly (if he hasn’t foreseen it), and in the second by 
restraining his own laughter that his hearers may laugh. 
(Not once in a very long time are speaker and audience 
able to laugh heartily together.) 
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The whole matter of speaking to a group seems to me 
to resolve itself very simply into this one great dic- 
tum of ‘“‘other-regarding’’ — making it easy for all to 
understand. And the practice of public speech exer- 
cises in our young people these two enlarging faculties : 
the power to put one’s self vividly and instinctively 
in another’s place, which develops a still greater power 
to understand others swiftly and unerringly; and the 
power, through thinking on one’s feet, to sway and 
move and lead large groups of other human beings in all 
their finest, subtlest, and highest activities. These 
vast powers are unescapably involved in such humble 
practice as “‘oral composition.” 

I ought to stress “thinking on one’s feet”’ ; for memo- 
rizing kills in your young speaker all chance for real 
adjustment to his situation and control of it. He can- 
not possibly be assured that no disturbing accident will 
happen, or lesser interruption that temporarily derails 
the train of thought on which he and his audience are 
riding. But if he is only a speaking-machine, and must 
inhibit his free-thinking activities while he gives his 
memory control, a very little thing dropped among his 
gears will stop them dead. He not only gets no valu- 
able training this way, but weakens and makes flabby 
his most valuable strength. Have him plan his matter 
very fully, and make a brief outline for a small card 
that may snuggle out of sight in his hand but be there 
if he should need it; and then think about it and plan 
mentally some of his phrasing; but beyond this never 
go, except on a very formal occasion — such as “oral 
composition’’ does not suggest. 
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It is best, I think, to use every feasible variety of 
method in choosing subjects for these informal talks, 
from the student selecting his own some time in ad- 
vance, to his getting it from the teacher the moment 
he gets on his feet. If his audience is to get much out 
of it, he should have time for preparation; if he is to 
get all possible practice in thinking on his feet, have 
him speak without preparation. Here is another place 
where we need to be reminded that our primary purpose 
is not to have our student produce ideas intrinsically 
valuable, but to have him train his powers to pro- 
duce. Therefore here: not so much the fine thought, 
as the power to think. Hence let his subjects usually 
be sufficiently near him so that he can really think 
about them as he goes, and organize and correlate the 
data he already has in his mind. 

Getting started and “letting go”’ are subject to the 
same laws as in written discourse. The good speaker 
starts with simplicity and directness — with only such 
explanation as the hearer actually will need. And at 
the close, the most informal speaker will feel coming, 
a sentence or two away, the kind of firm, conclusive 
statement on which he may successfully sit. Let the 
inanity of “Well, I think that’s about all I can think 
of,” and the futility of the “dying fall” of no more 
wind in the bellows, and the silly egotism of “I thank 
you,” come home to your group in their full strength 
and ludicrousness. Here at the close is to be the 
strongest and the best, and it is to be so spoken. 

One of the most natural and therefore profitable of 
the many uses and opportunities of oral composition 1s 
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the floor-talk about what your student has been reading 
and what he thinks of it. But perhaps a more logical 
place to discuss these floor-talks would be in the pages 
immediately following, where this collateral reading gets 
its consideration. 


14. Collateral Reading 


It is not a score of years since Harvard freshmen were 
required to read, with their work in English composi- 
tion, no more than two or three hundred pages of what 
could be called literature: a few essays on college life 
by Dean Briggs, Chapter Three of Macaulay’s History, 
and a few fragments in a book of Specimens. Presently 
these slight requirements began to grow: other essays 
were required, — Lincoln’s Letters and Speeches, dur- 
ing the argumentation period; descriptive pieces from 
Stevenson, Kipling, and Ruskin during the description 
period; and during the narration period three short 
stories by Kipling, two by Poe, and two by Stevenson, 
with two novels to be chosen from a list of thirteen, 
by the twelve chief novelists of the nineteenth century : 
Esmond, Middlemarch, Pride and Prejudice, Kim, 
Treasure Island, Copperfield, The Prime Minister and 
Barchester Towers, The Return of the Native, Richard 
Feverel, Kenilworth, Huckleberry Finn, and The Scarlet 
Letter. A selection of the chief narrative and poetry 
of the Old Testament and some from Revelation was 
required to be read, but at any time during the year. 
Within a few years the list of titles from which the 
required minimum might be chosen multiplied many 
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times, the instructors were left free to modify the list 
as they thought best, and the minimum for each term 
included a biography. The most effective system I 
know for stimulating happy book-adventures among 
young people, is the outgrowth of that expanding scheme 
at Harvard College. 

At the start let me set down, very simply, what I 
take to be the purpose of such reading: first, to furnish 
the young apprentices all possible stimulus from the 
matter and the manner of master-workmen; second, 
to open their minds and their spirits to the limitless 
riches for the soul of man to be found in those books 
which time has proved to be imperishable. 

Next, then, comes the question of what such a list 
might include. At school it may well be shorter, and 
simpler, than at college; but there need not be great 
distinction made in such a list between late high school 
and early college. I should use in either place a large, 
generous, rather inclusive grouping; to tempt our 
people in this special way toward acquaintance and 
friendship with a large number of first-rate books and 
writers. And the larger the list, the greater the feeling 
of freedom, the less the feeling of prescription and 
requirement : which brings true naturalness in the read- 
ing. The list I am using with college freshmen covers 
eleven mimeographed sheets, and includes more than 
four hundred titles, grouped thus: biography, 55; 
volumes of letters, 15; travel, 22; volumes of essays, 
30; criticism, 33; miscellaneous prose (The Autocrat, 
What Men Live By, Adventures in Friendship, and so 


on), 22; novels, 77; volumes of short stories, 48; 
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volumes of poetry, 37; plays, 74; and readings from 
the King James Old Testament’ totalling about 80 
chapters. 

This means, of course, that the list may include only 
those books that are unquestionably good. And what 
is “good”? One pretty sure answer is, “Any book 
which is alive five years after publication.”’ Emerson, 
you know, advised against anyone’s reading a book 
before it was a year old. When the shouting and the 
tumult dies, and the jacket-blurbs cease their blurbing, 
only a rather small shelfful remains of the “best sellers” 
of yester-year. “Good” means also, to most of us, 
what is pure in heart: clean-spirited, wholesome and 
palatable to the moral taste, uplifting and inspiriting 
rather than depressing and discouraging. If a student 
of mine has to hide her book from her mother, or — 
perhaps this is the most valid sort of test — feels the 
need of a moral bath after she has read it — that book 
might well be omitted from my list. Not all college 
freshmen may be safely trusted to read Tom Jones, 
and certainly fewer high school pupils; for many 
boys and girls, some of the details will get in the way of 
the true spirit and influence of the whole. In all this, 
remember, we have it as an important part of our busi- 
ness to help form in our pupils a high, fine literary- 
moral taste; and every newsstand is fighting against 
us. “Good” must always mean, of course, skilful in 
craftsmanship, stimulating in fitness of style, and true 
to human nature. In these matters many vivid influ- 
ences seem in fierce competition against us: everywhere 
except in the few best books and magazines, we are 
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subtly tempted by the mediocre and the worthless. 
And no normal young person can be expected to feel 
and to know which is which. Very many intelligent 
adults do not. Number your magazines in two groups: 
those that are unquestionably high-souled and fine- 
spirited, and those that are uncertain or cheap, — and 
see how quantity, and hence opportunity, is against us. 
And the good is often sober-looking, — or at least, like 
the Atlantic, has no pictures. 

A list that will be good for any group should include 
many recent books, and I believe may include a major- 
ity of books not two generations old. Let me par- 
ticularize. 

(1) In biography I include Boswell and Franklin, 
Gibbon and Huxley, and Leigh Hunt and Ruskin, 
Irving’s Goldsmith, Lockhart’s Scott, Southey’s Nelson, 
Newman and Spencer and Darwin; but I shouldn’t 
think of omitting Henry Adams or Jane Addams or 
Margaret Ogilvy or Chesterton’s Dickens (or Forster’s), 
Dr. Grenfell or Mr. Bok’s Americanization or Sir 
Philip Gibbs’ Journalism, Helen Keller or Booker 
Washington, Mr. Strachey’s Victoria or Mr. Hendrick’s 
Page, Mr. Paine’s Mark Twain, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
“T. R.,” Ruis’s own story and his Roosevelt the Citizen, 
or Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. 

(2) Volumes of letters are fewer and less contem- 
porary. We all enjoy Mr. Lucas’s anthologies, The 
Gentlest Art and The Second Post; and I usually include 
Cowper’s letters, Emerson’s, Lincoln’s, Lowell’s, the 
Carlyle-Emerson letters, Stevenson’s, and others. 

(3) The travel and description books I list run from 
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Borrow to Ian Hay and Mildred Aldrich; and include 
The Oregon Trail, Life on the Misstssippi, and Innocents 
Abroad, Travels with a Donkey, The Alhambra, Hearn’s 
Unfamiliar Japan, Conrad’s The Murror of the Sea, 
and Mr. Kipling’s Letters of Travel. 

(4) In essays I go from Hero-Worship and Leigh 
Hunt and Emerson and Newman to Stevenson, William 
James, Dean Briggs, Charles Stuart Brooks, Mr. Ches- 
terton, Dr. Crothers, President Eliot, Mr. Galsworthy, 
Miss Repplier, and Professor Palmer. 

(5) In criticism I use Ruskin’s Lectures on Art and 
Mr. Shaw’s Perfect Wagnerite; Lowell’s Among My 
Books and Mr. Chesterton’s Varied Types; Emerson’s 
English Traits and Price Collier’s England and the 
English; and Pater’s Appreciations, Stevenson’s Famil- 
tar Studies, Vhackeray’s English Humourists, President 
Neilson’s Essentials of Poetry, Dean Lowes’s Convention 
and Revolt in Poetry. 

(6) The so-called ‘miscellaneous’? prose includes 
Dr. Cabot’s What Men Live By, Henry Drummond’s 
The Ascent of Man, Hazlitt’s Table Talk, The Autocrat, 
the David Grayson books, Sartor Resartus, Prue and T, 
and Owen Wister’s 4 Straight Deal. 

(7) The novels go back to Tom Jones and Malory; 
and come down to Mrs. Fisher’s The Brimming Cup, 
Conrad’s Arrow of Gold, Mr. Locke’s The Mountebank, 
Mr. Hutchinson’s This Freedom, Mr. Walpole’s The 
Duchess of Wrexe, and Mr. Wells’s Mr. Britling. This 
stretch of distance includes, in my own college list, 
Jane Austen, Barrie, Arnold Bennett, Blackmore, 


Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Deland, De 
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Morgan, Dickens, George Eliot, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. 
Hardy, Henry Sydnor Harrison, Hawthorne, Howells, 
Thomas Hughes, Hugo, Kingsley, Mr. Kipling, Pierre 
Loti, Meredith, Sir Gilbert Parker, Charles Reade, 
Sir Walter, Miss Singmaster, R. L. S., Thackeray, 
Mark Twain, and William Allen White. 

(8) The volumes of short stories naturally do not 
antedate Poe; they include Lord Dunsany, O. Henry, 
Henry Milner Rideout, Booth Tarkington, and William 
Allen White. Here, of course, as in the novel, the 
choice is very wide — probably wider even than in the 
longer fiction; hence the need of making very sure that 
the list includes nothing poor or cheap. © Yet the choice 
among the unquestionably good is very wide also, as 
we know; and my list includes Barrie, Alice Brown, 
Bunner, Cable, Mrs. Fisher, J. B. Connolly, Conrad, 
Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Deland, De Maupassant 
(The Odd Number), Dickens, Conan Doyle, Mrs. Free- 
man, Mr. Galsworthy, Hamlin Garland, Kenneth 
Grahame, Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Hardy, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Hewlett, 
W. W. Jacobs, Miss Jewett, Mr. Kipling, lan Maclaren, 
Leonard Merrick, Christopher Morley, Stevenson, 
Stockton, Henry van Dyke, and Mr. Wells. 

(9) The poetry naturally has the widest sweep of all: 
from Professor Palmer’s translation of the Odyssey to 
Miss Monroe’s The New Poetry. Here I feel that the 
most recent work is not as valuable for our uses as the 
older. Our opportunity here is to put the student in 
contact with stimuli and impressions, both esthetic 
and intellectual, which will develop his own literary 
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and poetic taste: the chances are he has none yet, 
since few normal young people voluntarily read poetry 
before they are twenty. The list here should include 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, and the Rittenhouse and 
Richards collections; it may include Rupert Brooke 
and Joyce Kilmer and Alan Seeger and Robert 
Frost and John Masefield; it might possibly include 
Edgar Lee Masters; but there is so great wealth and 
strength and beauty, and so great quantity, in the great 
masters that I find much less time, for myself and for 
my students, to give the poets who are too near us for 
any to judge truly. I mean, of course, Shakspere’s 
Sonnets, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Lowell, Alfred Noyes, Mr. 
Kipling. A few anthologies I like to use: The Golden 
Treasury and the Oxford Book of English Verse of 
course, G. W. H. Clarke’s 4 Treasury of War Poetry, 
Frothingham’s Songs of Men, and Henley’s Lyra 
Heroica. ; 

(10) The wide choice continues, too, in drama; 
though I doubt that there is necessity of listing one-act 
plays: there is plenty of the best without so expanding 
your list as to include them, or many of them. You 
may well begin with A’schylus and Aristophanes and 
by way of Shakspere and Goldsmith and Sheridan 
come to Ibsen, Browning, Barrie, Galsworthy, Jones, 
Pinero, Wilde, Yeats, and G. B. S. The various vol- 
umes of Chief Dramatists published by Houghton 
Miff_in Company are admirable period collections; 
but as a principle of policy I much prefer, in drama, 
in poetry, in short stories, in essays, to get into the 
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hands of young readers, beginning their literary ac- 
quaintance, complete books by men of letters them- 
selves, wholes, entities; and not volumes of hash and 
mince-meat, with a name on the title-page which can’t 
mean anything to them and isn’t intended to. The 
best anthology in the world is misleading or at least 
puzzling to the young explorer among books; and there 
aren't a half-dozen of them, I suppose, made by men 
themselves makers of true literature. Hence my point 
is that while we are selecting only the finest and most 
useful books to be left about where our young people 
may most readily find them, the large number of 
these makes it wise to omit from this specially limited 
list all the other books that are merely good and sec- 
ond best. And nowadays only the smallest country dis- 
tricts are beyond easy reach of the complete editions 
of the good books. 

(11) In a group by themselves stand the chapters 
from the Old Testament, — which, since our interest 
in them here is literary, should be read in the King 
James version, and in a definite order (which you may 
decide for yourself) ; such as the narratives from Gene- 
sis, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and so on, first, and then 
the poetry and prophecies and aphorisms later. What 
chapters are selected and what order they are put in 
is, like most of the similar questions hereabouts, to be 
answered to fit your group and your conditions accord- 
ing to your best judgment; and the chances are that 
such a selection and arrangement would be better for 
your purposes than any that could be suggested by 
anyone else. We all know that the incomparable 
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beauty of the King James version of the Bible, the 
immeasurable extent and powers of its influence on all 
English thought and language, and the nearly complete 
ignorance of it among young people otherwise well- 
read,! — these three conditions of fact make our duty 
and our privilege fairly clear. 

The discovery our young people make of biography 
is one of our chief delights: they are greatly surprised 
to find that biography can be interesting. The word 
itself is forbidding to vigorous young persons who want 
direct action and plenty of it; they have been betrayed 
into opening some dull, statistical “‘life’’ of a square- 
jawed reprobate who is there portrayed as a pattern 
of pious perfection; and their fervent vow is ‘“‘ Never 
again!”’ Or else the “‘subject’’ is some syrupy young 
female, expiring under the burden of her theologi- 
cal lucubrations and her matronly virtues at the ripe 
age of thirteen; whereupon your student ejaculates, 
“Gosh! no wonder! Me for some live ones!” and 
feeling “poisoned,” rushes for an antidote like Saucy 
Stories. Tempt such a one delicately with Margaret 
Ogilvy; and one of the prettiest experiences of your 
teaching will be that student’s astonishment when he 
returns from that exquisite adventure and realizes that 
this, too, is “biography.” He is a younger Keats, 
looking with dazed but shining eyes at unimagined 
realms of gold. Then may come Helen Keller, or Booker 
Washington; or Dr. Grenfell, or Roosevelt, or Ruis: 


1A brilliantly accomplished Harvard senior recently reiterated in a formal 
examination his belief that Christ was born about 1290 a.p.3_ another Har- 
vard senior that the Ark was built by Joan. 
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and he has staked his claim and entered on his find. 
You can help him against missteps here — as every- 
where: your job — by showing him that Barrie and 
Boswell occupy opposite poles of biographic method — 
infinitely different in their manner, yet each superla- 
tively successful in its kind ; each, therefore, to be taken 
very differently. Hence he will not sit down to read 
Boswell through from the beginning; but will make a 
call at Dr. Johnson’s on any convenient afternoon and 
listen to the talk for a half hour or longer, then excuse 
himself and retire; and repeating these calls through 
weeks or months, as he does with his other friends, will 
grow to a like intimacy and warmth toward that very 
human gentleman. 

Another enlarging surprise your young people are to 
have is the cheerful essay. Here, too, they haven’t 
willingly read such things: they have probably asso- 
ciated the word “essay”’ with such powerful and remote 
phenomena as Bacon and Emerson and Carlyle. Or 
they have at least a feeling that the Addisonian elegance 
is rather austere, and two hundred years away on the 
other side of the world. They are therefore due for a 
vast enlightenment: the discovery of the winsome, 
whimsical urbanity of Dr. Crothers; the wit and sparkle 
of Charles Stuart Brooks (There’s Pippins and Cheese 
to Come, and the rest); the astonishingly young- 
hearted understanding of Dean Briggs; the lucid good 
sense of E. S. Martin; the variety and interest of the 
Atlantic Essays; the rollicking fun of Bob Benchley . 
and Stephen Leacock; the challenging brilliance of 
R. L. S. At some time in the life of every decently- 
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read person, these discoveries expand endlessly the 
“durable satisfactions” of life; and it is our rich privi- 
lege to assure and speed for our young people the com- 
ing of those great days. 

In good time they will come to Carlyle and William 
James and Emerson: but it must be their time, not 
ours; and they are not to be pushed. ‘Two college 
freshmen in thirty may be ready for Emerson — to 
begin, that is; but don’t, I beg of you, force any noble 
writer upon your student, any more than you would 
force a lover upon your daughter. Both sorts of inter- 
course are too delicate and too sacred for such heavy 
touch. Far better let the two go unknowing for years, 
than to make all communion impossible by such ruin- 
ous clumsiness. This we teachers have to remember: 
we can bring student and master together only by 
holding open the door of the master’s room, and steady- 
ing the student gently over the threshold; then the 
door closes on them, and there is no third person there: 
what goes on in the young soul is a sacred miracle that 
no other eye sees — not even his teacher’s, who must 
(as Professor Palmer memorably puts it) be ready 
always to be forgotten. How could it be otherwise ? 
We are forever seeking to get these young persons in 
vital contact with powers and with people that are 
immeasurably greater than ourselves: and our part 
is to make that contact and slip aside, watching (if we 
may) with shining eyes what shall follow. If we had 
the happy privilege of bringing some morning-faced 
schoolboy to President Eliot, we should not dream of 
wanting to intrude ourselves into that boy’s great 
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moment, but should slip immediately into the back- 
ground, — though, if possible, where we could still see 
and hear! Such, I insist, must be our instinct, and our 
recognition of fact, when we bring our young people in 
touch with great souls in books: there must be finally 
an inviolable privacy of communion between them, 
which even we must respect. This, to be sure, is the 
teacher’s peculiar suffering, — like the parent’s: he 
brings about happiness which he best appreciates but 
which he may not share; he leads his people safely to 
the promised land, but goes not in with them. And 
this is monumentally true of such books as Margaret 
Ogilvy, Prue and I, the “David Grayson” books, 
Drummond’s The Ascent of Man, Henry Esmond; and 
all great poems. 

One of the truest ways of leading your people to these 
open doors is to be able to read to them. Every one 
of us should have this power, and cultivate it, and 
make much use of it. Come out with extracts, samples, 
tastings: there’s no other temptation like it, and it’s 
legitimate. Train by every possible means your power 
to read intelligently, expressively, naturally: thinking 
the meaning of what you read as you read it, and say- 
ing out that meaning with determination to be under- 
stood. Such reading to your students, temperately 
and wisely done, is one of the best things you can do 
for them. 

I must come now to the detailed methods of using 
this reading-list : units of measurement, minimum re- 
quirements, choosing, records, oral and written report- 


ing, and so on. 
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First, measuring. It is well to group your titles, as I 
have suggested, in some such fashion as this: Group 
I, biography, letters, travel; II, essays, criticism, and 
other prose; III, novels and short stories; IV, poetry; 
V, plays; VI, the King James Bible. You may then 
apply units of measurement, such as these: 250 pages 
of nonfiction prose shall be called “one unit”; or one 
long novel (500 pages or more); or two short novels 
(less than 500 pages); or twenty short stories; or 
150 pages of poetry; or three plays (at least nine acts) ; 
or all the Bible selections. 

With these approximate measurements established, 
you may announce that the minimum requirement for 
the half-year will be three, — or four, — of these units ; 
and — to encourage catholic interest — no more than 
two units from any one group. College freshmen can 
very well do four such units; one of which, I think, 
should be the Bible reading. Reading done beyond 
this minimum may bring extra credit to the reader’s 
account — of as tangible or intangible a sort as you 
can make consistent with your system of rewards. 
Remember — oh, please remember — that your object 
here 1s not to drive your people to the library, but to 
invite and lead them there; and that their true reward, 
of course, is not your “credit” but their own pleas- 
ure and enrichment. (And this is precisely what you 
must help them to discover all the way: that all they 
do they are doing not for you, or for the “credits” they 
deposit in your bank; but for themselves and their 
training and their power to be happy and busy and 
useful.) 
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Then they come to the choosing. This is a “‘safe’’ 
list: that is, they can hardly go wrong, no matter what 
they choose; therefore, since this is to be, as perfectly 
as possible, reading for pleasure, encourage them to 
follow their tastes and preferences. They will see two 
plans: one of choosing from ignorance, the other of 
choosing from knowledge; selecting a book because 
they know nothing about it, or because they know 
something and would like to know more. I am not 
sure that either of these methods is poorer than the 
other. You ought to talk to your people about the list 
and the books on it — your own favorites, their prob- 
able adventures, and how to start and keep going and 
how to combine those they may enjoy — such friendly, 
informal book-chats ought to be among the best things 
you do; and your people may be depended on to en- 
joy them thoroughly, and to be filled with curiosity 
and purposeful desire. Then, of course, advise them 
individually, so far as you can intelligently; and the 
second half-year you can be much more intelligent in 
your advice, and also help to make the later choices 
complement the earlier. I should always be generous 
about letting students read (for credit) books in which 
they are interested even if these are not on the list — 
provided, always, I were sure that these books were of 
high quality. I should not allow credit for books read 
before — this is a new, additional opportunity to read 
for pleasure and yet get work-credits too; and this 
attitude I should so insist upon as to make a little 
ashamed of himself a student who wanted to pare down 
and evade his own opportunity for pleasure — not 
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‘ashamed of himself because he was stoical, but because 
he was stupid. 

How to keep true account of this reading, as it 1s 
done, and without a lot of red tape? This is fairly 
easy. First, a method must be used by which the read- 
ing is not only credited, but stimulated: procrastina- 
tion is the universal indoor sport. It is effective to 
get from each student at the beginning of the year, a 
full list of his selections; put the sheets flat, alpha- 
betically, in a folder, and you can, as you go over 
this roll in class at judicious intervals, mark the 
progress by drawing a colored line under each title 
being read, to suggest a quarter, a third, a half, and 
so on. In this way thirty students may report 
their progress and have it recorded, all within ten 
minutes. 

But we want, every two or three weeks, something 
more interesting and stimulating than a roll call. We 
want to get our people on their feet relieving their 
minds. Here, I believe, is the most natural and the 
most interesting opportunity that a composition class 
has to compose orally: to practice direct, pointed 
thinking and vivid, forceful, natural speech. Number- 
less “leading questions” suggest themselves to us, to 
push our people gently off, to get them on their way. 
They usually know whether the book is familiar to their 
group, therefore what sort of explanation of it they 
should make. They find that the plot-summary gets 
clogged with meaningless pronouns and obscure names, 
and at the best doesn’t mean much; but that direct, 
frank opinion at once startles their hearers into atten- 
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tion, and then, supported by example and critical fair 
play, persuades and convinces. 

Another opportunity for class vitality grows out of 
this individual speaking. If you have on the desk in 
front of you an alphabetical list of the authors being 
read by this group, and under each author an abbrevia- 
tion symbol for each of his titles on the list, followed 
by the names of the students reading that title, — all 
this on a single open sheet, — you may catch at a glance 
the names of all students reading any book, and thus 
start them off, when occasion offers, on an impromptu 
debate, Opinions may differ on any of the technical 
details or larger effects, and as the right frankness 
develops in the group, these differences should come 
out. If they do not appear voluntarily, you can expose 
them by a well-aimed query at one of the others your 
record shows you to be reading that book. 

And in all this let us remember that frank opinion 
frankly spoken is the desideratum: that insincere praise, 
spoken to and for the instructor, 1s both intellectually 
and morally wrong. A student does no harm by saying 
frankly that he thought Vanity Fair a very dull book 
— he does good, rather, by stimulating and challenging 
others to disagree and to see why they disagree. 
Among you all you can find the trouble: the boy may 
not have passed the Treasure Island stage, and wasn’t 
ready for a profound and often bitter satire of char- 
acter; or some feeling of durance vile may have poi- 
soned his spirit during the reading; or some unhappy 
outward event may have been too near just then. 
(I read Copperfield during an involuntary two-day fast, 
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and the story still suffers from that discomfort — which 
was surely no fault of the book.) - If your young critic 
be honest, that is, you have him just where you want 
him, and he and the rest profit by it; if he be deceptive, 
there is no true gain, and much actual loss. 

Out of these floor-talks about the reading your people 
are doing, will grow very naturally other opportunities 
for criticism, in short and long themes. I value this 
sort of writing, because I find it developing, in every 
useful way, my people’s ability to choose and to read 
intelligently, and then to help their mates to intelligent 
choosing and reading. When they see that “I’m off 
o’ that”’ and “‘Gee, it’s a peach of a book”’ mean nothing 
to them or to others, and that all intelligent people 
stand by their criticisms and give reasons for their 
beliefs, these reasonable young persons of ours do like- 
wise; they can, and they enjoy showing that they can 
(sometimes surprising everybody by their logic, good 
sense, and knowledge). ‘These are results worth far 
more than they ever cost; and these adventures in 
criticism, oral and written, are a straight path to them. 
Long-theme topics would usually be as thorough and 
vigorous a criticism of the book or play or whatever as 
scale and space allowed. But short themes may be 
varied infinitely, from burlesque of dialogue to praise 
of the heroine’s final renunciation; discussion of any 
technical detail of structure or style in prose, verse, or 
drama; character-comment, single, dual, grouped, in 
comparison or contrast, by traits or by acts; comment 
on setting, atmosphere, milieu, — influence, truth, 
importance, effectiveness; motif, — whether propa- 
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ganda or mere hint, and its truth and beauty and 
inevitableness; and so on and on. As far as possible 
our young critics should see and seize these topics 
themselves; and individually rather than by groups. 
As I have said, there are good book and play reviews of 
all lengths and types everywhere about, from Macau- 
lay’s ‘“Milton” to Bob Benchley’s “‘thumb-nails” in 
this week’s Life. Select from these, comment on them, 
post some on the bulletin-board, stimulate talk and 
writing about them. : 

The long and short of it, then, is: By every means 
you can lay hand on, help your young people to the 
discovery of great books and great bookmen; in the 
certain knowledge that such discovery will deepen into 
spiritual friendship, and will thence ennoble every 
action and enrich every faculty. 


15. Examinations 


Periodically “the office” will interrupt to ask for 
term-grades; and in this whimsicality will need to be 
humored. If you have been using such record-sheets 
as I have explained and illustrated on pages 88 f., 
you can decide rather quickly on a letter or a figure 
which will represent with some justness each student’s 
achievement. It may be customary for you to give 
first an examination of some length and formality. 
On the question of examinations I notice that most of 
us teachers have very definite views, and do not lightly 
change them; therefore I will not linger over my own. 
They are, simply, that (1) examination difhculties 
are due more often to management than to principle; 
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that (2) there is fundamental training-value in the 

mental stimulus and exhilaration and compulsion that 
come with examinations — a stimulus which 1s natural 
to all the more important actions in life, and that need 
not, with normal young people, be allowed to have 
harmful reaction; and that (3) a good composition 
course should have trained its members sufficiently in 
writing “‘on the spot,” and should be so little based 
on mere information, that a term-examination, being 
merely another vigorous exercise in composition, 
could be very well included or omitted. Of the value 
of the longer written examination for serious students, 
interested to study their mental machine and train it 
to operate at the highest efficiency, I grow daily more 
persuaded; persuaded, too, that common sense will 
make any such examinations greatly beneficial agen- 
cies of power — not harmful: such common sense as 
good note-taking, reasonable attention, some sense of 
perspective, and at examination-time concentration of 
mind and special invigoration of body through increased 
bathing and exercise and fresh air. But I know also 
that the term-examination may safely be omitted from 
the good composition course, and is frequently so 
omitted in excellent schools and colleges. The skilful 
teacher knows by that time, from recitation, floor- 
talk, and theme, how much his student knows of 
grammatical and rhetorical fact, how carefully and 
intelligently he has been reading, and — what is of 
chief importance — how well he can speak and write. 
You don’t object to the examination; but you don’t 
need it. 


PARAL, 


SEK Y 


SPIRIT 


HOPE everything I have said has conveyed some 

useful sense of what I mean by “spirit”: attitude, 
demeanor, “‘atmosphere’’ — the radiation that every- 
one feels and no one explains. I hope that everything 
I have suggested has with its tangible detail carried 
along something of this intangible but most vital 
quality; . for if 1t has not, I have failed at a crucial 
point. Even if I have partly succeeded, there remain 
certain large and over-spreading matters that have had 
no place till now, just because they are broader than 
any of the details I have been mentioning; because 
they must in-breathe and inform, give body and life and 
meaning to all these actions of ours of every sort. 

First let me speak of certain phases of the classroom 
problem: attitude and spirit and demeanor there. [ 
mean the feacher’s attitude. And I venture to include 
them in a treatment of teaching English composi- 
tion, because I believe the wrong attitude is peculiarly 
fatal to our subject just as the mght one is peculiarly 
successful. 

First, we teachers must work to get and keep a con- 
viction that the object of all our labor is not ourselves, 
nor our professional prestige, nor even our profession ; 
nor yet our great subject itself: but our student. 
Here begins, and must continue, our vivid practicing 
of the basic doctrine we have to preach — the altruistic 
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attitude. Just as our student-writers are to be always 
concerned for their readers and. their hearers, so we 
are always to be concerned for our students. For 
some minds and temperaments among us, this 1s hard; 
for a few, it may be impossible; for none is it quite 
easy. But I am persuaded that it is the essence — 
the sine qua non; that we must test ourselves by it, 
and continue our efforts, or give them quite up, as we 
find ourselves able, or unable, to put our students first. 

The second great requirement which we must find 
within ourselves, is a capital concern for the character 
of our young people: a determination that all we do 
consciously and subconsciously with them and for 
them, wittingly or unwittingly, shall enrich, ennoble, 
empower all that is best in them; shall strengthen the 
will to do the best, and the will to be the best, and the 
will to believe the best; so that at every point of con- 
tact with us and with the work they do because of us 
there shall flow into them, very quietly but very stead- 
ily, the forces that ennoble character. We know, to 
be sure, that all true work with language and with 
literature does ennoble the character of those who do 
it; but the mere presence of that beneficent law is not 
enough to relieve us of our great privilege and duty. 
We need to exert ourselves to make certain that the 
work they do 1s the true, and hence the ennobling sort ; 
and we need to exert ourselves still further to make 
certain that they get the most ennobling and enriching 
work that is at all possible for them. We are false 
to all our true obligations if we do less. You well know 
that I do not mean that the course shall be a long 
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serial sermon; I do mean that our own conduct, our 
attitude, our treatment of our students, the reading 
we tempt them to, — that these and all they include 
shall be so upright and square and clean and fine that 
the leaven of all this influence will be at work irresisti- 
bly within our people: and the more irresistibly because 
most of the time unfelt. 

First, then, our students; within them, of first im- 
portance — their character; next, their minds. And 
this is merely to say that all our details of purpose 
dovetail. For to struggle faithfully after mental 
power is to strengthen the sinews of the will and to 
stiffen the power to choose and pursue the good. Even 
the most superficial of our young people — which 
means, usually, merely the youngest of them — are 
ready to agree that their purpose and ours ought to be 
intellectual training. Our appeal ought to be, at 
every available point, to reason, and less and less to 
memory and tradition. Custom is convincing; but 
in any given case, why does a custom persist? and 
should it? Teach them to challenge, with their power 
of reason, what they hear and read. Such challenging 
need not be impertinent in them, because they are in 
some ways mere intellectual babes; and it should do 
them good, because they need to exercise what minds 
they have in order to get better ones. 

You surely see what I mean; and you see also that I 
am suggesting nothing that is very dangerous or difficult 
for you to do — only more of the same that all the real 
friends of our students are doing daily: which is help- 
ing those young people to grow up to usefulness. Our 
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subject of language is specially and delightfully open to 
this rationalizing method of teaching that I am here 
pleading for. 

Take, as an instance, the subject of punctuation. 
Insist on asking and answering such challenging ques- 
tions as these: Why punctuate? Is punctuation a 
fad? or perhaps the whim of spinster schoolma’ams or 
pedantic grammarians? Isn't it possible to get along 
well enough without it? Is it true that our purpose in 
punctuating is to show sentence construction? Aren’t 
we to judge the importance of punctuation marks (as 
we do many other things) by their bulk? And so on: 
to keep pushing your people back and back into corners 
out of which they can escape only by reasoning, and 
reasoning toward the truth. Furthermore, insist that 
these answers shall-be supported by evidence, and not 
be themselves merely traditional or conventional. 

As another instance, take spelling. Three indoor 
sports of differing popularity among us who like to hear 
ourselves called the “illuminati” are Baconianism, 
baiting Samuel Johnson, and calling English spelling 
“unreasonable”: and they seem, all three, symptoms 
of a similar lack of intellectual good sense — though in 
different degree; they all show an inability to get con- 
sistent and convincing results from the problem of 2 
plus 2. Our children, like us, learned, before they 
learned to spell, that our spelling is all compact of 
unreason; and since this is the opposite of the truth, 
we have now to see ourselves what is the truth, and then 
get that truth before the eyes and into the minds of 
our children. If we say, instead of “unreasonable,” 
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that spelling is irregular, we say true: everything that 
grows or has grown is irregular when compared with 
other similar results of growth; and I take it that this 
variation and “irregularity”? is the chief charm of 
nature. “Unreasonable” our English spelling cer- 
tainly is not, if by the word we mean either that English 
spellings are without reason, or that they cannot be 
reasoned out. Diverse natural laws are constantly 
operating diversely on natural objects: in the large 
outer world, for example, gravitation is not operating 
alone; but with it — and often against it — are operat- 
ing inertia, and cohesion and adhesion, and other forms 
of attraction, the impenetrability of matter, and the 
rest: the results of these various laws, on the move- 
ments of any given object, are very complex, “‘irregu- 
lar,” and not all to be comprehended by the most 
extensive use of memory alone. So with our words: 
the “‘resultant of forces”’ here involves the two infinitely 
complex causes of inheritance and growth: and these 
include many subtle and far-reaching influences of 
physiology, economics, wars, plagues, feuds, careless- 
ness, jealousies, and slighter misunderstandings. All 
these things, wader the circumstances, were so reasonable 
that they were evidently unavoidable; and their re- 
sults in our word-forms, as illustrations of great human 
laws and great human accidents, are among the most 
absorbingly “reasonable”? matters we know. And this 
is the attitude I believe we should take with our young 
people, and by every means get them to take. 

This rationalizing method is as endless in the de- 
mands made upon it as in its opportunities to meet 
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those demands. Daily our students are pointing the 
finger of shocked surprise at mistakes they find in 
books — Jove nodded, perhaps; and our young people 
set up their chorus: “There! just look at that! You 
say that’s wrong, and you won’t let us do it!’’ And 
they are ready to cast us out as false prophets. They 
need — gently — to be shown the sweet human natural- 
ness of the mistake, or the subtler skill of the author’s 
pretending a mistake; to be shown the supremacy of 
genius over the law that must bind the lesser breeds, — 
that larger freedom from the pettiness of rule; a free- 
dom which we littler folk can earn only by becoming 
great, — “nice customs curtsy to great kings’’; and 
soon. And herein, too, is excellent human reason. 
Another ejaculation our young people make in all 
sincerity: ‘Why, of course I knew better than that — 
I didn’t do that on purpose!’ — meaning that they 
expect no penalty for mistakes of carelessness. And 
there are many teachers among us who haven't quite 
the heart to penalize good-humored slackness: as 
though the desire for good style were so noble in itself 
as to give the bad stylist absolution if he meant well. 
Upon this immoral assumption we must also turn our 
clear, white light of reason. The driver who races 
the train to the crossing, in a dead heat, surely meant 
well — he wasn’t in intent a suicide; his wish was for 
the thrill of safety on the other side. But his inten- 
tions avail not a jot to change the fact that it was 
Jordan which he crossed. And if a student of ours has 
an appointment down town to accept some precious 
privilege, but with the best intentions is a half hour 
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late and has to see a punctual though perhaps inferior 
rival capture the prize — this loser’s good intentions 
aren't valid to dispossess the winner. Everywhere 
outside of school and college we have to stand or fall 
on accomplishment — intentions usually avail us noth- 
ing; and if we teachers use a different standard, we are 
merely preparing some very cruel shocks for our young 
people, instead of preparing them for the shocks — our 
true business. 

From these few instances, of punctuation, of spelling, 
of the protest these young persons make that they 
should be allowed to duplicate any sins they find in 
high places, and of their expectation to be pardoned for 
anything they do if only they meant well,— from these 
you can easily see, I presume, what I mean when I urge 
the rationalizing process in all our work: putting all 
our acting and thinking on a basis of reason. It may 
surprise us to discover how much of our undeniably 
fine art invites such reasonableness — certainly our 
teaching of it does, at every point. Inthe days of daily 
‘themes at Harvard College, freshmen used to protest 
against writing a short theme on the day a long one was 
due; and I remember Dean Hurlbut replying, “ But 
a clock doesn’t stop ticking when it strikes!”’ To 
appeal to the reasoning intelligence of our students 1s, 
I believe, one of our wisest and most valuable methods. 


I have emphasized these fundamental attitudes of 
ours, that turn our efforts primarily toward our stu- 
dents, and upon their character and upon their intel- 
lect. Now there comes, I think, a further essential of 
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spirit, or manner, or attitude. I am inclined to call 
it “being human’”’; partly because that is the student 
name for it. The phrase is an exaggeration, of course, 
— a caricature deriving from Ichabod Crane and other 
pedagogues who are so far outside the comprehension 
of normal young people that we may reasonably believe 
normal young people to be quite outside their compre- 
hension. The term will, I suspect, be clear to most 
teachers; but I may clarify it further by an instance 
or two. 

Most obviously, for most of us, a sense of humor is a 
sign of “beinghuman.”’ And I believe it to be a normal 
and greatly useful stimulus in good teaching. Nothing 
else in a classroom so quickly establishes fellowship 
as a laugh together. Now mark: I say “‘together”’: 
only one thing is worse than the class having the joke 
alone, namely, the teacher having it alone — irony 
directed at the class. (Oh, a touch now and then, 
perhaps — provided there be very much more of the 
genial humor that all can share.) And if you are 
cordial toward the genuinely humorous side of things 
—not fighting it as improper and undignified — you 
will never have your group situation upset by un- 
toward accident; a joke will not be as rare as a Roman 
holiday, to be celebrated with riot and cap-throwing ; 
for your young people, knowing your kindred and 
kindly spirit, will stay with you, and will return to busi- 
ness when you suggest it. 

But I mean more than this merely negative, self- 
preservative value of a sense of humor. I mean that 
we are wise to use humor deliberately as a teaching 
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method. Whether we approve of the arrangement or 
not, most human creatures enjoy and respond warmly 
to bright, warm colors, and to humor. We grownups 
learn, with great devotion and propriety, to want to 
be improved; but we don’t have to learn to want to 
be entertained. The taste for spinach may have to be 
acquired; but not the taste for sugar. Every skilled 
dietitian makes use of sweets; every skilled teacher, I 
believe, makes use of the entertaining, warming, and 
humanizing instrument called humor. Even the prosy 
old egotist who retells the same stories at the same 
point year after year thus tries to do something to 
humanize his teaching; and no diet should be solid 
meat. But the true use of this universal instrument of 
humor 1s the light, sparkling touch that instinctively 
uses the witty word or phrase or illustration to kindle 
the student’s imagination by that sudden sally on his 
open, unprotected side. Not to get a laugh — may the 
good Lord deliver us from that pitiful weakness — but 
to touch, genially, our young people’s minds where 
they are warm, responsive, unarmored. We have to 
remember, you know, — however humiliating the 
thought may seem, — that the most instinctive thing 
our dear children do is to step behind an amazingly 
thick and complete armor of indifference, and rest 
quietly there busy with their own thoughts while our 
winds of improving eloquence go rushing by —mayhap 
not stirring in them so much of an eddy as would wave 
a match-flame. But their humor-side is always open; 
it is always apt to offer both the quickest way to their 
attention, and the most stimulating way of attack 
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upon their actual perception and thought. All sorts 
of our daily experience show us these values of humor ; 
and we are foolish indeed if in our most important 
business we fail to use them. 

Here of course in the humor-sense is one of the most 
individual and most delicate of our instruments, and 
one least capable of development. Hence these sug- 
gestions may be of very little use, in any individual 
instance. They must be interpreted and fitted; and 
they must, by all means, be applied with moderation, 
proportion, and good sense. 

The chief opportunity we have, I think, to show 
ourselves vividly human and young-spirited, is in our 
high-spirited enthusiasm. ‘“‘What?’’ you exclaim sar- 
donically, “enthusiastic over English composition ?”’ 
Yes: if you can’t find genuine enthusiasms in your 
teaching of this fascinating fine art to quick-blooded 
young Americans, you’re a bad misfit, and should sell 
fireworks, or drive a taxicab, or do something that will 
stir your blood and make you really useful in the 
world. [I am very sure that no worthy teaching in 


’ 


any subject is done without power and spirited “drive”’; 
emphasis, and enthusiasm, and force. Certainly not 
with young people. Middle-aged “married persons 
with umbrellas”’ may possibly be reached by the pros- 
ing, lifeless drone of your pedant; but no normal, 
buoyant young creature, careless yet of. bread-and- 
butter incentive, willingly sacrifices for it a moment 
of his own happy, precious time. For him, we must 
show ourselves to be also vivid, vigorous creatures, with 


likes and dislikes, and above all, with sincere enthusi- 
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asms. ‘Then, and then only, can there be true fellow- 
ship, and hopeful influence, between youth and matur- 
ity. It is my conviction that our teaching should be 
so wholehearted, so genuine, so interested, so con- 
cerned, that we can feel vital energy going out of us, 
and at the day’s end of such labors feel a nervous 
fatigue that is the true evidence to ourselves that we 
have done that day our utmost. 

Costly? Yes; but if we refuse the payment we 
cannot have the rewards — which, we know, are price- 
less. And the cost need never be too great; for we 
know ourselves, and we know our beneficent aids of the 
stimulating bath in the morning and the relaxing, 
sleep-producing bath at night, of saw and ax and oaken 
log, of tennis and tramp and swim, of detective and 
adventure novel, and of most-blest sleep, that “knits 
up the ravell’d sleeve of care’’ — all these we know, 
and being grown and reasonable, we should know how 
to use them. We know, too, that as we spend, our 
store is miraculously renewed; and we learn also the 
most precious of all lessons that we can ever learn or 
teach: that true happiness is not in hoarding, but in 
giving; that giving is the teacher’s religion: spending, 
and being spent. 


One great matter remains to be mentioned — at 
least one: our foundation-belief in the infinite capa- 
bilities of the human spirit. I see no possibility of our 
going on without this; no honest right to keep going 
unless we can and do feel sure that the normal human 
youth has capacities of growth that are, frankly, limit- 
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less. Otherwise we are mere dog-trainers; and, most 
pathetically, are sacrificing ourselves for a hopeless 
ideal and an empty hope. No, that is, I feel, unthink- 
able; I believe that the mental and the spiritual 
materials I work with are infinitely capable of response 
and growth under the stimuli that it is my privilege to 
bring them; and if I did not really believe this, I 
should have to pretend to, in order to hearten myself 
and justify my labors. 

Really, though, I suspect that any difficulty we have 
here is not the belief itself — that we find, most of us, 
natural rather than hard—but the remembering it 
vividly under the stress of hard work and slow progress. 
We need to be often reminded of our fine belief. 

And this is natural enough; for all the rest of our 
life is touch with material things: here we work in the 
immaterial; and we should be hardly human if we did 
not sometimes forget, and try to measure our young 
people’s spiritual height with a maple yardstick. 
There 15 no measuring of the.progress we work for; more 
than that, there is most of the time no true way of 
even seeing it. This should not surprise us; for the 
phenomena of growth in the physical world are sur- 
prisingly like —in their subtlety and their secrecy. 
But everywhere about us, and even in the four pro- 
fessions themselves, our neighbors are measuring — or 
pretending to measure—all manner of desirable 
progress by means of physical gauges; and they turn 
to us, and ask, “Well, what progress are you making? 
How much of this and how many of those have you to 
show for your work?’ And we cannot answer. Or 
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if we try, our scale of weights and measures means 
nothing to these our obviously successful fellows. 

It becomes, then, imperative for us to remember, and 
to remember every day of our lives, that all our work 
and all our true concern is for unseen values, achieved 
through processes unseen and often fer years unfelt; 
that we cannot possibly see or have others see more 
than a hint of the best results that our best work is 
accomplishing. In other words, all we do that is 
worth the doing must be done by faith, and almost 
wholly by faith. Yet when a glimpse is given us of a 
little of the good our labors have set going, we are 
immeasurably repaid for all we have done or can do. 


TAME AW 


EPRECE RIN DaPRAGIICE 


PRECERT SANDS PRACLICE 


“| Ps follow statements about writing and the way 

good writing may be done, quoted from the more 
famous and influential English and American writers 
now living or not long dead; and a few of the older 
and hence more famous pronouncements, together with 
a handful of the more celebrated passages of special 
fineness and beauty. The arrangement 1s alphabetical. 
Most of these statements are autobiographical; and 
interesting for various reasons. ‘Their modesty; their 
differences as to method, belief, experience, referable 
constantly to differences in training, temperament, 
personality; yet their iterated stress on the funda- 
mentals — clear thinking, eye on the reader, constant 
effort toward clearness, simplicity, brevity; the daily 
use of models, and long, unwearied practice: these 
similarities become vastly impressive when reiterated 
not by mere makers of textbooks, but by the makers 
of literature themselves. 
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AUTHORS OUOTED 


Addison, Joseph 
Ade, George 
Arnold, Edwin 
Arnold, Matthew 
Bacon, Francis 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Beecher, H. W. 
Benchley, Robert C. 
Benson, A. C. 
Birrell, Augustine 
Black, William 
Blackie, John Stuart 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Blair, Hugh 

Bright, John 
Brooke, Stopford A. 
Brooks, Charles S. 
Brooks, Phillips 
Browne, Sir Thomas 
Bryce, Sir James 
Buffon 

Bunting, Corporal 
Burns, Robert 
Burroughs, John 
Byron, Lord 

Cable, George W. 
Cadman, S. Parkes 
Carlyle, Thomas 


Chesterfield, Earl of 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Cobb, Irvin S. 
Coleridge, S. T. 
Colton, Charles C. 
Conrad, Joseph 
Crawford, F. Marion 
Curtis, George William 
David the Psalmist 
Deborah 

Deland, Margaret 

De Quincey, Thomas 
De Vere, Aubrey 
Dickens, Charles 
Dwight, B. W. 
Eggleston, Edward 
Eliot, Charles William 
Emerson, R. W. 
Ezekiel 

Falstaff 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield 
Flaubert 

Franklin, Benjamin 
Freeman, Edward A. 
Froude, J. A. 
Galsworthy, John 
Gardiner, Samuel R. 


Gibbon, Edward 
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Gissing, George Lee, Vernon 

Glasgow, Ellen Lewes, G. H. 

Goethe Lewis, Sinclair 

Gordon, George A. Lincoln, Abraham 

Gosse, Edmund Locke, W. J. 

“Grayson, David” (See Longfellow, H. W. 
Baker) Lowell, James Russell 

Haggard, H. Rider Lubbock, Sir John 

Hale, Edward Everett Macdonald, George 

Hamlet Mansfeld, Katherine 

Hardy, Thomas Martin, Edward S. 

Hare, Augustus J. C. Matthews, Brander 

Hate; aC. Mill, John Stuart 

Hayselan Minto, William 

Hazlitt, William Mivart, St. George 

Higginson, T. W. Morley, Christopher 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell Muller, Max 

Howells, William Dean Newman, Cardinal 

Hughes, Thomas Palmer, George Herbert 

Huxley, T. H. Parker, Sir Gilbert 

James, Henry Parkman, Francis 

Jewett, Sarah Orne Pater, Walter 

John the Evangelist Patmore, Coventry 

Johnson, Samuel Peabody, Andrew Preston 

Johnston, Mary Poe, Edgar Allan 

Jonson, Ben Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur 

Joubert, Joseph Raleigh, Sir Walter 

Jowett, Benjamin Rawlinson, George 

Kipling, Rudyard Ray, John (?) 

Landor, Walter Savage Renan, Ernest 

Lang, Andrew Repplier, Agnes 

Lavater, John Caspar Ritchie, Anne Thackeray 

Leacock, Stephen Roe, E. P. 


eck Vyas Leckie Rousseau 
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Ruskin, John Stoddard, R. H. 


Schopenhauer, Arthur Symonds, John Addington 
Scott, Sir Walter Taine, H. A. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore Temple, Sir William 
Shaw, G. Bernard Thoreau, Henry D. 
Singmaster, Elsie Trench, Archbishop 
Smith, Goldwin Twain, Mark 

Solomon van Dyke, Henry 
Southey, Robert Voltaire 

Stephen, Leslie Warner, Charles Dudley 
Sterne, Laurence Webster, Daniel 
Stevenson, R. L. Whitney, W. D. 


Stockton, Frank R. A Schoolmaster in Maine 


JosEpH Appison (Samuel Johnson) 


It was apparently his [Addison’s] principal endeavor to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction; he is therefore 
sometimes verbose in his transitions and connections, and 
sometimes descends too much to the language of conversa- 
tion; yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might 
have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he 
attempted, he performed; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetic; he is never rapid, and he never stag- 
nates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity: his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta- 
tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addi- 
son. (Samuel Johnson, Life of Addison, last paragraph.) 


GrorGE ADE 


Sometimes I think that the difference between the terribly 
commonplace writer and the real craftsman depends entirely 
upon courage. ‘The conventional writer uses every word in 
its safe and set and accepted meaning, while a writer like 
Stevenson dares to take the old word and give it a new sig- 
nificance. Of course, after all, the big trick is to say what you 
have to say as simply and directly as possible without strain- 
ing for effects. (From a letter to H. R.S., January 17, 1925.) 


Epwin ARNOLD 


No elevation or charm of style can be obtained 
without a constant artistic effort to lift language to its best 
193 
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expression. The good writer never chooses a word at hazard, 
or without noting its harmony in sound as well as sense with 
what precedes and follows. He never willingly commits 
the fault of tautology, for repetition of phrase or epithet galls 
the ear; he never employs redundant epithets, taking care 
that each adjective shall import fresh ideas. There is as much 
music in good prose as verse. ... The great thing is to 
believe in the importance, almost in the vitality, of words, 
and to use none without the care of the mosaic maker fitting 
in his terrace. This grows to become a habit, and is quite 
consistent with very rapid work. 
Then . . . to write real, simple English well, a man should 
know at least as much as I do in the way of living and dead 
languages —I can read eight or nine —and I think the 
more he knows the simpler will be his style. Only mark that 
all the complexities will be latent in that simplicity; and the 
practised writer’s taste will never be so vigilant and self- 
questioning as when he seems to be abandoning his pen to 
its own fervour. In fine, one must believe in all art to be 
an artist, and most of all in the divine art of writing. And 
one must have perpetual good-will and steadfast purpose. 


(Quoted by G. Bainton, The Art of Authorship, 127 ff.) 


MatTrHew ARNOLD 


If it [a historian’s style] is very heavy and cumbrous, it 
indicates either a dull man or a pompous man, or at least a 
slow and awkward man; if it be tawdry and full of common- 
places enunciated with great solemnity, the writer is most 
likely a silly man; if it be highly antithetical and full of 
unusual expressions, or artificial ways of stating a plain thing, 
the writer is clearly an affected man. If it be plain and 
simple, always clear, but never eloquent, the writer may be a 
very sensible man, but is too hard and dry to be a very great 
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man. If, on the other hand, it is always elegant, rich in 
illustrations, and without the relief of simple and great 
passages, we must admire the writer’s genius in a very high 
degree, but we may fear that he is too continually excited to 
have attained to the highest wisdom, for that is necessarily 
calm. In this manner the mere language of a historian will 
furnish us with something of a key to his mind, and will tell 
us, or at least give us cause to presume, in what his main 
strength lies, and in what he is deficient. (Quoted by Wm. 
Mathews, Words; their Use and Abuse, 59.) 


Francis Bacon 


Read not to contradict and confute; nor to believe and 
take for granted; norto find talk and discourse; but to weigh 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. ... Reading maketh a full man; 
conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. (“Of 


Studies.’’) 


Ray StannarD Baker (“David Grayson’’) 


To tell the truth, I have concerned myself less with the 
method of expression than with the content of it. Long ago 
I remember reading in Eckermann’s “Conversations with 
Goethe” an observation which seemed to me a kind of crown 
of good sense: 

“The style of the writer is almost always the faithful repre- 
sentative of his mind; therefore if any man wish to write 
a clear style let him begin by making his thoughts clear; 
and if any man would write in a noble style let him first 
possess a noble soul.” 
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I have never seen the secret of literary art more com- 
pletely expressed. 
(From a letter to H. R. S., September 17, 1924.) 


H. W. BEEcHER 


Never be grandiloquent when you want to drive home a 
searching truth. Don’t whip with a switch that has the 
leaves on, if you want to tingle. (Quoted by Mathews, 94.) 


Rospert C. BENCHLEY 


The only technique which I ever remember trying to 
master was that which was impressed on me in my first job 
— writing advertising copy. God knows I do not recom- 
mend writing advertising copy as a training for writing, but 
there is one thing that you do learn in that business, and 
that is that if you don’t interest the reader right away, he 
isn’t going to read beyond the first paragraph. (. . . This 
... I merely cite . . . as the only thing that I ever have 
consciously in mind in writing.) For the rest, I have no 
feeling in the matter at all. I am usually late with my copy 
and in a great hurry. I slap it down and hope to God that 
it is spelled correctly. (God is not always on the job, either.) 

Perhaps as a protection against ever having to 
take pains, I have evolved a purely private theory that the 
way for me to write is to put things down just as they come 
into my mind and let it go at that. This, of course, is no 
kind of advice to give, and is probably bad advice for me to 
give myself, but, with the printers in the rush that they 
‘usually are, it is just what I need as a practical theory. I do 
think that, as far as humor goes, it is a good plan to put 
down your first flash, just as it comes out of the oven, with- 
out fussing much over it or using your good judgment. 
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But for style, it is probably terrible... . (From a letter 
COWL. Ke oes Jahwary 17, 1625.) 


A. C. BENSON 


I have always believed that the best practice for people 
who wish to learn to write, is, whenever they have had a 
more than usually vivid experience, to write a page of a note- 
book, trying to make it as clear, pointed, and exact as they 
can. A new book, a scene, a building, a view, a striking 
personality, a fruitful idea, a conversation . . . such are 
some of the experiences I mean. It should not be done too 
soon, or the central point gets blurred with excess of detail. 


(From a letter to H. R. 8., May 5, 1925.) 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


My advice to any one who aspires to write well is — First, 
avoid ornament and write plainly and tersely; secondly, 
don’t try and be funny — anything more dreadful than a 
forced gaiety or elaborate liveliness it is hard to imagine; 
thirdly, never let a day pass without reading a really good 
bit of English — an essay by Addison or Arnold, a sermon 
by Newman or Spurgeon, one of Cobbett’s Rural Rides, or a 
letter of Cowper’s. ... In conclusion I would add, be 
temperate and restrained, and take enormous pains. No- 
body need know how many times you have copied a sentence 
before you have despatched it to the press. . . . (Quoted 
by Bainton, 296 f.) 


WILLIAM Biack 


If young people want to acquire the art of writing English ° 
simply and naturally, they may safely be recommended the 
masters of the tongue— Tennyson and Thackeray for 
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choice — and also incessant practice. ... (Quoted by 
Bainton, 161.) “ 


Joun Stuart BLackiE 


Style seems to depend on three things, (1) a mental atti- 
tude and character, (2) a familiarity with the best authors, 
(3) dexterity in the use of words, acquired by constant prac- 
tice. So we must learn to speak by speaking, as we learn to 
walk by walking, or to dance by dancing. The main thing 
in writing is to have distinct, and clear, and well-marshalled 
ideas, and then to express them simply and without affecta- 
tion... .. Then you must study to give colour by apt 
images, and warmth by natural passion and earnestness. 
The music of words and the cadence of sentences is a matter 
which depends on the ear. Above all things monotony in 
the form of the sentences is to be avoided; variety means 
wealth and always pleases. Condensation aiso ought to be 
particularly studied, and a loose, rambling, ill-compacted 
form of sentence avoided. ... (Quoted by Bainton, 


2151.) 
R. D. BLacKMorRE 


If I contrive . . . to put my thoughts into concise and 
clear form, it is done by no special skill or practised art, but 
simply by first making sure what I mean, then arranging the 
words in straight order without waste, and then looking at 
them, as with a stranger’s mind, to learn whether he would 
take them as I have done. Even if that comes right, I am 
seldom satisfied with my sentence, any more than a criminal 
is with his, for sound is apt to conflict with meaning, and a 
host of little obstacles intervene betwixt myself and a 
superior reader, which at last I must trust him not to make 
too much of. Here is a sample of such offence, “last,” 
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“must,” “trust,” all ending with sibilant sameness! . . 
Sometimes a writer must be satished to wait, or even leave 
off and return to work again, before he can hit upon the 
turn of words required. (Quoted by Bainton, 99.) 


Hucu Brair 


With regard to the length and construction of sentences, 
the French critics make a very just distinction of style, into 
style périodique and style coupé. The style périodique is where 
the sentences are composed of several members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another; so that the sense 
of the whole is not brought out till the close. This is the 
most pompous, musical, and oratorical manner of compos- 
ing; as in the following sentence of Sir William Temple: 
“Tf you look about you, and consider the lives of others as 
well as your own; if you think how few are born with honour, 
and how many die without name or children; how little 
beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of; how many 
diseases, and how much poverty there is in the world; you 
will fall down upon your knees, and, instead of repining at 
one affliction, will admire so many blessings which you have 
received from the hand of God.” (Letter to Lady Essex.) 
Cicero abounds with sentences constructed after this manner. 

The style cowpé is, where the sense is formed into short 
independent propositions, each complete within itself; as 
in the following of Mr. Pope: “I confess it was want of 
consideration that made me an author. I writ, because it. 
amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to me 
to correct as to write. I published, because I was told, I 
might please such as it was a credit to please.” (Preface 
to his works.) This is very much the French method of 
writing; and always suits gay and easy subjects. The style 
periodique gives an air of gravity and dignity to composi- 
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tion. The style coupé is more lively and striking. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the composition, therefore, and the 
general character it ought to bear, the one or other may be 
predominant. But in almost every kind of composition, the 
great rule is to intermix them. For the ear tires of either of 
them when too long continued: whereas, by a proper mixture 
of long and short periods, the ear is gratihed, and a certain 
sprightliness 1s joined with majesty in our style. 

(Rhetoric, Lecture XI; quoted by P. W. Long, Studies in 
the Technique of Prose Style.) 


Joun BricHt 


I read good books, the works of good authors; and, I 
know not why or how, I appreciated simplicity of style, and 
avoided the use of unnecessary words. Few words, short 
words, words of what is called Saxon origin, always pleased 
me, and expressed in the most earnest and forcible manner 
what I wished to say. ... I have only tried to put clear 
thoughts into clear language, that I might convey to other 
minds the clear impressions of my own. (Quoted by Bain- 


ton, 194.) 
Stoprorp A. BROOKE 


There is one rule which always holds good; study the 
masters of any art in which you wish to excel, and study 
their masterpieces before you study their ordinary work. 
And next, whatever you desire to do, the only way to learn 
how to do it is to do it incessantly. If you want to learn how 
to walk, walk; if you want to learn how to write, write. 
Incessant practice, for years and years, is the only secret; 
but never without having before you, lest you become 
slovenly or verbose, lest, in fact, you forget fine form, the 
masterpieces of the masters. (Quoted by Bainton, 313 f.) 
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CHARLES S. Brooks 


I may as well confess at the very outset that style cannot 
be taught, that its best masters have taught themselves. A 
teacher’s finger never wagged at Shakespeare. It was the 
hard practice of the world that laid its instructive birch 
across his shoulders. And how little we know of the methods 
of genius or even of talent! Did Lear drag word by word 
with continual mending, or did it brawl first-hand from a 
running penf Were the Spectator Papers patched and 
polished through successive midnights or flung breathless to 
the printer’s devil? Barchester, I have said, was written 
on Trollope’s knee in railway carriages, and Dickens com- 
posed his Pickwick Papers largely to the jolting of a hackney 
cab; but were these bouncing sentences never set afterwards 
to a smoother order? Was Thackeray’s writing as facile as 
it sounds? William Dean Howells once told me that, after 
his first book, he never rewrote a novel; but is his memory 
to be entirely trusted Now and then there is an exquisite 
page that was surely whittled. It is said that easy writing 
makes hard reading, and with equal emphasis the polished 
sentence is decried for its too apparent artifice. . 

All of these fellows of the inkpot, when writing their 
autobiographies, would serve material for our schooling if 
they printed generous pages of the choicer paragraphs with 
marks of erasure and correction. Ripening versions of the 
Grecian Urn, for example, would give us a hint or so to mend 
our own verse. We could rummage, as it were, in Walter 
Pater’s wastebasket and study his struggle to perfection. 
And to smooth out the succession of his rising triumph would 
be of better use than the study of any treatise on style. 
Crippled sentences would acquire bit by bit an easy grace 
and speed which, in the final reading, we might swear were 
of swift impromptu. .. . 
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There are some things, however, that may be taught in 
class; and I thought I might instruct my students in a 
thrifty use of adjectives, inasmuch as most beginners hang 
them on every noun and choose to think that a very high 
mountain is really taller than a mountain. Perhaps I might 
bar them from the use of any adjectives to rouse their ingenu- 
ity to find a noun that needs no padding. After a thrifty 
season, an adjective now and then might be allowed them 
like a single pancake in convalescence. 

An artificial stretching of vocabulary is not to be urged; 
for the number of words employed, for purposes of style, is a 
secondary matter. It is their quality and fine use that are 
needed most. Nor may students exult when they have 
found a hard word to express their thought. For, in the 
first place, hard words make hard reading. Beneath their 
weight a sentence staggers like a man with a bag of coal. 
It is usually a pattern of easy words that gives a sentence 
grace, and any octosyllabic explosion blows the thought quite 
off its track. But secondly, and of more importance, hard 
words have mostly been coined for a special use and their 
meaning is narrow and scientific. They stiffen a paragraph 
to a formula. They smell unpleasantly of the laboratory 
and the schoolroom. 

But common words have grown up with the language. 
They have been bartered back and forth until they are 
loaded with experience and association. With them life 
has been measured for a thousand years. To them cling 
both joy and sadness. Each century has left a deposit on 
them. Their very meaning has shifted back and forth as 
fashions change. Democracy or despotism, city or country 
preference, farce or tragedy, youth or age, power or slavery, 
reverence or contempt, have set them to different uses. 
They have lived in triumph and adversity, in gutter and 
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palace. They have been both truth and jest and have 
starved and feasted. Sometimes they have started life poor 
and out at elbow, but have come to better fortune; or, fed 
in youth from a golden spoon, they have sunk to poverty. 

With these common words children have been taught a 
lesson at their mother’s knee, with them they have been 
sung to sleep. A million books have been made of them, 
and the far-off hum of cities is the thick fabric of their use. 
They have lulled multitudes to obedience, and rebellion has 
been stirred by them. At their sound Saxon and Roman 
set up their standards. By them London Tower was built. 
They have been shouted in medizval streets. Ladies have 
listened to their song and have confessed their love to the 
silly moon. With them the Magna Charta was signed and 
the Armada fought. They crossed the seas in the stormy 
Mayflower and set up their stockade against the Indians. 
Their common use has built America. These common words 
defy exact definition because they mean so much. They 
contain a hundred elusive overtones of racial experience and 
recollectton. A secret of style is to make this overtone a 
servant to the thought... . 

But chiefly I shall impress upon my students that writing 
reflects the brain, and that the beauty and clarity of words 
arise from a beauty and clarity of thought and judgment. 
Nor can water be pumped from an empty well. It is by the 
study of great books and by experience of life that they can 
learn to write. And then a whole world opens to their 
expression. 

Youth is but half itself if it gropes not blindly in a maze 
of thought, if it stretch not to grasp the moon; and it shall 
be my labor to discover in its unskilled utterance this world 
that is too tremendous to be tied within the logic of an 
apprenticed sentence. On such paragraphs, however loosely 
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they ramble to an ineffective end, I shall not lay a sacrile- 
gious finger, because I know that the-glory of the sunrise lies 
unexpressed sometimes behind the mist of words. 

(Selected for this book by Mr. Brooks from ‘‘For Serious 
Stupid Persons” in 4 Thread of English Road.)' 


I learned that only in long hours, in full and exacting days, 
may success be won. One must work when his brain is tired, 
and not sit idle for some exultant morning to drive his pen. 

.. Aman must stay at his stodgy desk and write himself 
to better humor for his task. Business teaches this, and 
were Greenwich Village of harsher discipline it would dab 
and trifle less. In art there is no playtime school such as 
our current whim of education prescribes to cheat children 
of stiffer training. There was many a clever fellow just 
around my corner in New York who could have been a wiser 
writer if strong necessity born of business had seized him by 
his flowing tie and held his resisting nose closely to the ink- 
pot. The sharpest sprouts of wit are watered by a steady 
trickle of perspiration. ‘These are lessons that every honest 
writer must get by heart, and I will lay a hazard that these 
are the rules, however learned, that have guided every better 
writer to success. . . . 

But a writer must do more than this. It is his task be- 
fore he gives his pages to his fraction of the public to think 
and work many times and by accretion expand and build 
his theme. He must bring his thoughts freshly to a second 
and a third revision in order that each shall add its ounce 
of weight. It is not enough that he throw his subject starkly 
from his pen, for it is by repetition that his paragraphs ac- 
quire their grace and speed. A sentence that is written only 
once, can be read only once with profit. But if a sentence 


1 By permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 


New York. 
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is built up through successive mornings and molded maturely 
to its form, it yields a second harvest to a reader who wonders 
at thought he skipped in a first perusal. Thin talent, if it 
sweats, can run a race with genius. 

There are persons, I suppose, who can write a swift and 
perfect chapter at a sitting. It may be that men of genius 
and long training can do this and know — know absolutely 
—that they have sowed and reaped their final harvest. 
But lesser writers must stumble on toward art through tired 
and patient hours, and plant and pull out weeds. It is 
better to write one book four times than four books once. 
And if an author, between revisions, would let his product 
cool, then once more tinker at the text, he would grow a crop 
of pages that might hope to weather out the season. Half- 
cooked pork is not so raw as a book that has not simmered 
in the brain. 

(Selected for this book by Mr. Brooks from ‘“These Years 


of Freedom” in Like Summer’s Cloud.) 


Puititires BrooKxs 


My only training in composition has been the constant 
effort for many years to say as clearly and forcibly as I could 
what was in my mind. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 196.) 


Str THomas BROWNE 


Now, since these dead bones have already outlasted the 
living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and 
thin walls of clay, outworn all the strong and spacious 
buildings above it, and quietly rested under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests, what prince can promise such 
diuturnity unto his relics, or might not gladly say, Sic ego 
compont versus in ossa velim? (Urn-Burial.) 


1 By permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 


New York. 
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Str JAMEs Bryce 


I fully believe that the right thing ‘for any one who would 

write well is to con over the best masters of English, espe- 
cially the six or eight of our best poets. . . . Of living writers, 
the best model, though one whose art it would be difficult to 
catch, seems to me to be Cardinal Newman. There is, of 
course, the danger that a student may become a mere im1- 
tator, and provoke the annoyance of his readers by reproduc- 
ing mannerisms rather than merits. The study of a number 
of masterpieces, equally carefully, would check this. 
It is impossible to take too much pains over arranging the 
heads of a subject before sitting down to write. The whole 
‘progress of the argument ought to be clear and consecutive 
in the mind before the pen sets to work. Time is saved in 
the long run. (Quoted by Bainton, 175 f.) 


BUFFON 


Style is simply the order and movement one gives to one’s 
thoughts. If these are connected closely, and rigorously 
compressed, the style will be firm, nervous (7.e., having sin- 
ews), and concise. If they are allowed to follow one another 
loosely and merely at the lead of the diction, however choice 
this be, the style will be diffuse, nerveless, and languid. . . 

You cannot make an impression on your reader’s mind, 
or even on his feelings, but by continuity of the thread, by 
harmonious interdependence of the ideas, by a successive 
development, a sustained gradation, a uniform movement, 
which every interruption enfeebles or destroys. . 

Things are external to the man; the style is the man him- 
self. Style, then, can be neither detached, nor transferred, 
nor altered by time: if it is elevated, noble, sublime, the 
author will be admired equally in all ages. For it is truth 
alone that is permanent, that is even eternal. Now a beau- 
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tiful style is such in fact only by the infinite number of 
truths that it presents. All the intellectual graces residing 
in it, all the interdependences of which it is composed, are 
truths not less useful, and for the human spirit possibly more 
precious, than those, whatsoever they be, that form the core 
of the subject... < 

To write well—it is at once to think deeply, to feel 
vividly, and to express clearly; it is to have at once intelli- 
gence, sensibility, and taste. Style supposes the united exer- 
cise of all the intellectual faculties. Ideas and they alone 
are its foundation. Well-sounding words are a mere acces- 
sory, dependent simply upon the possession of an external 
sense. . 

(From “ Discourse on Style”; quoted by P. W. Long, 
Studies in the Technique of Prose Style.) 


CorPORAL BUNTING 


“To be a man of the world, you must know all the ins and 
outs of speechifying. It’s words that make another man’s 
mare go your road. Augh! that must have been a clever 
man as invented language. It is a marvel to think how 
much a man does in the way of cheating, if he only has the 


gift of the gab; wants a missus, — talks her over; wants 
your horse, — talks you out of it; wants a place, — talks 
himself into it. . . . Words even make them ’ere authors, 


poor creatures, in every man’s mouth. Augh! sir, take 
note of the words, and the things will take care of them- 
selves.’ (Quoted by Mathews, 82 f.) 


Rosert Burns 


A Select Collection of English Songs ... was my com- 
panion, day and night. I pored over them, driving my 
cart, or walking to labour, song by song, verse by verse; 
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carefully noting the true, tender, or sublime, from affectation 
and fustian. I am convinced I owe to this practice much 
of my critic-craft, such asitis. ... (Letter to Dr. Moore; 
Aug. 2, 1787.) 


I have not a doubt but the’ knack, the aptitude, to 
earn the muses’ trade, is a gift bestowed by Him “ who forms 
the secret bias of the soul’’; but I as firmly believe that 
excellence in the profession is the fruit of industry, labour, 
attention, and pains. ... (Letter to Dr. Moore, Jan. 4, 
1789.) 


Joun Burroucus 


My desire to write began when I was sixteen or seventeen. 
I got hold of The Spectator, and read it closely, then Dr. 
Johnson’s Essays, and read and studied them; then Emer- 
son’s Essays. These last influenced me most deeply; I 
lived upon them for years. Shakespeare, too, I studied, and 
Carlyle, and all the masters of expression I could lay hands 
on. ... A man, to write well, must be perfectly sincere 
and honest with himself, and try to express only what he 
feels and knows. I should advise the young to study Mat- 
thew Arnold, who, I think, is one of the great masters of 
English style. Lucidity — lucidity, that is the word, clear 
as the open daylight from beginning to end. Unless the 
idea is as plain and palpable, as real in the print, as are the 
trees in the field or the men in the street, the work is faulty. 
(Quoted by Bainton, 233 f.) 


Lorp Byron 


Words are things; and a small drop of ink, falling like dew 
upon a thought, produces that which makes thousands, per- 
haps millions, think. (Quoted by Mathews, 6.) 
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GEorRGE W. CABLE 


From quite an early date in my school-experience as a 
boy, I developed a bent for literary production and con- 
struction, and by natural instinct studied style. ... As to 
my method, I am only conscious of one feature of it, and that 
is to conceive my reader as being a wise, noble, sincere per- 
son, able to appreciate grave and light treatment of subjects 
according to their fitness, and utterly intolerant of all affec- 
tation and ungenuineness; also a person with very little 
time to spare to listen to what I have to indicate. I am 
almost tempted to say that, as far as I know, this is my 
whole art. (Quoted by Bainton, 335 f.) 


S. Parkes CaDMAN 


(Answering the question how to become a good public 
speaker) “‘Read widely; say what you have to say after 
well-digested thought; and sit down when you are through.” 
(From a Y. M. C. A. address, February, 1925.) 


THomas CARLYLE 


If there be a human talent, let it get into the tongue, and 
make melody with that organ. The talent that can say 
nothing for itself, what is it? Nothing; or a thing that can 
do mere drudgeries, and at best make money by railways. 


(Quoted by Mathews, 6.) 


The Mitre Tavern still stands in Fleet Street: but where 
now is its scot-and-lot paying, beef-and-ale loving, cocked- 
hatted, pot-bellied Landlord; its rosy-faced, assiduous 
Landlady, with all her shining brass-pans, waxed tables, well- 
filled larder-shelves; her cooks, and bootjacks, and errand- 
boys, and watery-mouthed hangers-on? Gone! Gone! 
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The becking Waiter who, with wreathed smiles, was wont to 
spread for Samuel and Bozzy their supper of the gods, has 
long since pocketed his last sixpence; and vanished, six- 
pences and all, like a ghost at cock-crowing. The Bottles 
they drank out of are all broken, the Chairs they sat on all 
rotted and burnt; the very Knives and Forks they ate with 
have rusted to the heart, and become brown oxide of iron, 
and mingled with the indiscriminate clay. All, all has 
vanished; in very deed and truth, like that baseless fabric 
of Prospero’s air-vision. Of the Mitre Tavern nothing but 
the bare walls remain there: of London, of England, of the 
World, nothing but the bare wails remain; and these also 
decaying (were they of adamant), only slower. The mys- 
terious River of Existence rushes on: a new Billow thereof 
has arrived, and lashes wildly as ever round the old embank- 
ments; but the former Billow, with zts loud, mad eddyings, 
where is it? — Where! (Quoted from “ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.’’) 


Eart oF CHESTERFIELD (Philip Dormer Stanhope) 


I confess (and I believe most people are of my mind) that 
if a speaker should ungracefully mutter or stammer out to 
me the sense of an angel, deformed by barbarisms and sole- 
cisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he should never speak to 
me a second time, if I could help it. (Letters to his Son, 
quoted by Long, Prose Style.) 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


It is healthful to every sane man to utter the art within 


him. (From “On the Wit of Whistler,” in Heretics.) 


The simple need for some kind of ideal world in which 
fictitious persons play an unhampered part is infinitely 
deeper and older than the rules of good art, and much more 
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important. .. .. Literature is a luxury; fiction is a neces- 
sity. A work of art can hardly be too short, for its climax 
is its merit. A story can never be too long, for its conclu- 
sion is merely to be deplored, like the last halfpenny or the 
last pipelight. (From ‘A Defense of Penny Dreadfuls,” in 
The Defendant.)! 


Irvin S. Coss 


I envy those who dash off these priceless gems. You 
should see me some morning when I’m in the mood for 
dashing off the stuff. There I sit, dashing it off at the rate 
of about an inch and a half an hour, and using drops of sweat 
for punctuations. I’m the same sort of impetuous dasher 
that the Muir Glacier is. And so is every other writer I know 
who is getting by with it. They say Thackeray worked 
three weeks once over a single paragraph, and then threw 
it away and started in all over again. What ails the rest of 
us is that we work long hours over those paragraphs, and 
then haven’t sense enough to throw them away. We leave 
them in... . 

I learned the rudiments of my trade by main strength and 
awkwardness. Also by serving a twenty-year apprenticeship 
of training in newspaper shops. Also by continually polish- 
ing my work and swearing at it and perspiring over it, and 
frequently almost expiring over it, in an effort to make the 
present bit of handicraft better stuff than the one before it 
was. 

And at that, I constantly am distressed by the convictions 
that my education has only just begun, and that, according 
to the law of mortality averages, I shall probably not live 
long enough to get out of the primary class. . . . 


1 By permission of Mr. Chesterton and of the publishers, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, Inc., New York. 
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Writing is perhaps the most laborious of all the so-called 
creative callings, and . . . it eats up a lot of bodily energy, 
and nerve force as well. . . . Every smooth, easy, graceful 
line means another furrow in the forehead of its maker. 
Nearly every recorded statement which deals with verities 
means study, research, and patient inquiry. ... Sooner 
or later, every established writer will be displaced by a 
younger or a more skilful man or woman. And writing for 
a living is a pretty good trade, and furnishes a very fair living 
for the competent journeyman. But it is not an easy trade to 
follow, and the Good Lord knows it is not an easy trade 
to learn. 

(Quoted from “ How to Begin at the Top and Work Down,” 
in The American Magazine, August, 1925.)! 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


The definition of good prose is — proper words in their 
proper places. . . . The words in prose ought to express the 
intended meaning, and no more; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. In the very best 
styles, as Southey’s, you read page after page, understanding 
the author perfectly, without once taking notice of the me- 
dium of communication; — it is as if he had been speaking 


to you all the while. (Table Talk, July 3, 1833.) 


Think of the sublimity, I should rather say the profundity, 
of that passage in Ezekiel, “‘Son of man, can these bones live ? 
And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest.” I know 
nothing like it. (Ibid., May 9, 1830.) 


Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from being 
vulgar, in point of style. (Jbid., June 14, 1830.) 


1 By permission of Mr. Cobb and of the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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CHARLES CALEB COLTON 


Nothing is so difficult as the apparent ease of a clear and 
flowing style; those graces which, from their presumed facil- 
ity, encourage all to attempt an imitation of them, are usually 
the most inimitable. (From Lacon, I §534.) 


Some authors write nonsense in a clear style, and others 
sense in an obscure one; some can reason without being able 
to persuade, others can persuade without being able to rea- 
son; some dive so deep that they descend into darkness, 
and others soar so high that they give us no light; and some 
in a vain attempt to be cutting and dry, give us only that 
which is cut and dried. We should labour therefore, to treat 
with ease, of things that are difficult; with familiarity, of 
things that are novel; and with perspicacity, of things that 
are profound. (Jdid., II $34.) 


The great, perhaps the principal, cause of that delight we 
receive from a fine composition, whether it be in prose or in 
verse, I conceive to be this: the marvellous and magic power 
it confers upon the reader; enabling an inferior mind at one 
glance, and almost without an effort, to seize, to embrace, 
and to enjoy those remote combinations of wit, melting har- 
monies of sound, and vigorous condensations of sense, that 
cost a superior mind so much perseverance, labour, and time. 
And I think I am supported in this proposition, by the fact 
that our admiration of fine writing will always be in propor- 
tion to its real difficulty, and its apparent ease. And on 
the contrary, it is equally corroborative of my statement, 
that anything of confusion or obscurity, creative of a pause 
in the electric rapidity excited within us by genuine talent, 
weakens in some sort its influence, and impedes the full 
success of its power. (Jbid., II $143.) 
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That writer who aspires to immortality, should imitate 
the sculptor, if he would make the labours of the pen as dur- 
able as those of the chisel. Like the sculptor, he should ar- 
rive at ultimate perfection, not by what he adds, but by what 
he takes away; otherwise all his energy may be hidden in 
the superabundant mass of his matter, as the finished form 
of an Apollo, in the unworked solidity of the block. [Said] 
Michael Angelo, . . . recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and that perfection is no trifle. (Jbid., I $168.) 


“To acquire a few tongues,” says a French writer, ‘‘is the 
task of a few years; but to be eloquent in one is the labor of 
a life.’ (Quoted by Mathews, 200.) 


JosepH CoNnRAD 


A work that aspires, however humbly, to the condition 
of art should carry its justification in every line. And art 
itself may be defined as a single-minded attempt to render 
the highest kind of justice to the visible universe, by bringing 
to light the truth, manifold and one, underlying its every 
aspect. It is an attempt to find in its forms, in its colours, 
in its light, in its shadows, in the aspects of matter and in 
the facts of life what of each is fundamental, what is endur- 
ing and essential — their one illuminating and convincing 
quality —the very truth of their existence. The artist, 
then, like the thinker or the scientist, seeks the truth and 
makes his appeal. 

But the artist appeals to that part of our being 
which is not dependent on wisdom; to that in us which is a 
gift and not an acquisition — and, therefore, more perma- 
nently enduring. He speaks to our capacity for delight 
and wonder, to the sense of mystery surrounding our lives; 
to our sense of pity, and beauty, and pain; to the latent 
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feeling of fellowship with all creation — and to the subtle 
but invincible conviction of solidarity that knits together the 
loneliness of innumerable hearts, to the solidarity in dreams, 
in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, 
which binds men to each other, which binds together all human- 
ity — the dead to the living and the living to the unborn. 

All art . . . appeals primarily to the senses, and 
the artistic aim when expressing itself in written words must 
also make its appeal through the senses, if its high desire 
is to reach the secret spring of responsive emotions. It 
must strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to 
the colour of painting, and to the magic suggestiveness of 
music — which is the art of arts. And it is only through 
complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending of 
form and substance; it is only through an unremitting never- 
discouraged care for the shape and ring of sentences that an 
approach can be made to plasticity, to colour, and that the 
light of magic suggestiveness may be brought to play for 
an evanescent instant over the commonplace surface of 
words: of the old, old words, worn thin, defaced by ages of 
careless usage. 

The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, 
to go as far on that road as his strength will carry him, to 
go undeterred by faltering, weariness or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. And if his con- 
science is clear, his answer to those who in the fulness of a 
wisdom which looks for immediate profit, demand specifically 
to be edified, consoled, amused ; who demand to be promptly 
improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, or 
charmed, must run thus: — My task which I am trying to 
achieve is, by the power of the written word to make you 
hear, to make you feel — it is, before all, to make you see. 
That — and no more, and it is everything. If I succeed, you 
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shall find there according to your deserts: encouragement, 
consolation, fear, charm — all you demand —and, perhaps, 
also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to ask. 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless 
rush of time, a passing phase of life, is only the beginning 
of the task. The task approached in tenderness and faith 
is to hold up unquestioningly, without choice and without 
fear, the rescued fragment before all eyes in the light of a 
sincere mood. It is to show its vibration, its colour, its 
form; and through its movement, its form, and its colour, 
reveal the substance of its truth — disclose its inspiring secret : 
the stress and passion within the core of each convincing 
moment. In a single-minded attempt of that kind, if one 
be deserving and fortunate, one may perchance attain to 
such clearness of sincerity that.at last the presented vision 
of regret or pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken in the 
hearts of the beholders that feeling of unavoidable solidarity ; 
of the solidarity in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, 
in uncertain fate, which binds men to each other and all 
mankind to the visible world. . . . 

To arrest, for the space of a breath, the hands busy about 
the work of the earth, and compel men entranced by the 
sight of distant goals to glance for a moment at the sur- 
rounding vision of form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; 
to make them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a smile — such 
is the aim, difficult and evanescent, and reserved only for a 
very few to achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving and 
the fortunate, even that task is accomplished. And when 
it is accomplished — behold ! — all the truth of life is there: 
a moment of vision, a sigh, a smile — and the return to an 
eternal rest. 

(From the Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus.)! 


1 By permission of the publishers, Doubleday, Page and Company, and 
of the agents of the Conrad Estate, James B. Pinker and Son, London. 
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What an amount of labor it [The Rover] cost me!... I 
wrote the thing at least eleven times. And I never use a 
stenographer much; the work must be done so largely by 
hand. I can dictate the first rough draft, and then begins 
endless re-writing. . .. I am nota literary man. Literary 
men can write about anything, often with equal facility. I am 
not one of those clever and accomplished people. (From “‘The 


Conrad Who Sat for Me,” by Walter Tittle, The Outlook, 
nly c,.1925.)'+ 
F. Marron Crawrorp 

I believe the study of the classics to be of the highest 
importance in the attainment of style... . Any one who 
means to make a career of literature must read widely and 
must write much. He must learn what other people mean 
by their words, and must use his own words in such a way as 
to mean something. ... In all cases, . . . let the writer 
be quite sure of what he intends to say before putting pen 
to paper. There is, I believe, no greater fallacy than trust- 
ing to inspiration, except that of believing that a certain 
mood is necessary for writing. Ninety-nine hundredths of 
the best literary work is done by men who write to live, who 
know that they must write, and who so write, whether the 
weather is fine or rainy, whether they like their breakfast or 
not, whether they are hot or cold, whether they are in love, 
happily or unhappily, with women or with themselves. . . . 

The greatest literary production in our language is the 
translation of the Bible, and the more a man reads it the 


better he will write English. ... Then the great poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and the rest. .. . Shakespeare 
above all is important. . . . A course of Walter Scott does 


more good than much pottering, and Macaulay’s works . 
will form a better style and a better intelligence than many 
scattered extracts from a long list of writers... . 

1 By permission of The Outlook Company. 
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My last word must be the same as in all other’ questions 
of success, the hardest word of all for people of imagination 
—work. ... Hard work is not the whole secret, but it 1s 
half of it, at all events, and a half that lies in every man’s 
power. 


(Quoted by Bainton, 134 ff.) 


GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS 


The first author who interested me deeply, after Robinson 
Crusoe and the usual children’s books of fifty and sixty 
years ago, was Washington Irving. Then came Walter 
Scott and Charles Lamb, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth, 
then Bacon and Emerson, Burke and Carlyle, Thackeray 
and Hawthorne. . . . My long connection with the press 
has been of the utmost service to me as a writer. For many 
years I have been the chief editorial writer upon Harper's 
Weekly, . . . and the necessity of making myself intelligible 
to the rapid reader in a comparatively short space has been 
probably the best training I could have had. Fortunately 
I have no taste for what seems to me the frequent extrava- 
gance of newspaper writing, and therefore I have easily 
avoided it. Every young writer should remember that 
bigness is not greatness, nor fury force. Perhaps, after all, 
the style is the man. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 179 f.) 


Davin THE PSALMIST 


The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how 


are the mighty fallen! ... Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields 
of offerings. ... Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 


pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided: they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions. . . . How are the mighty fallen in the midst of 
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the battle! O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high 
places. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished! (2 Samuel 1: 19 ff.) 


O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 
(2 Samuel 18 : 33.) 


Create in me a Clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit 
within me. Cast me not away from thy presence; and take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me. (Psalms 51: 10 f.) 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
he that keepeth thee will not slumber. (Psalms 121: 1 ff.) 


Return unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee. For thou hast delivered my soul 
from death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. 


(Psalms 116: 7 f.) 
DEBORAH 


At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down: at her feet he 
bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 
The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattice, ““Why is his chariot so long in coming? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariots?” (Judges 5: 27 f.) 


MarcGareEt DELAND 


As for the “‘use and mastery of language,” I can only say 
that I would urge a student to avoid “fine writing.” The 
simplest language is sometimes the highest art. 
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To those pupils who have an ambition to write fiction, I 
would say that the important thing in a short story or novel 
is not the plot — it may be very slight; the important thing 
is the effect of the various happenings or events upon per- 
sonality, their reaction upon the soul. Also, unless a piece 
of fiction is fundamentally true, it is worthless. By truth 
I do not mean a mere statement of facts; I] mean that events, 
and the emotions that events produce, must be given as cause 
and effect, and both emotions and happenings must be 
shown to be in proportion to the whole of. life. Cause and 
effect, or inevitability, and proportion, together, make truth. 
A book which had technical perfection, and obvious origi- 
nality, and even great art, but which lacks these two things, 
is not True. 


(From a letter to H. R. S., April 28, 1925.) 


The only really hopeless condition in literature 1s where 
the writer cannot see the weakness, or cheapness, or bad 
grammar, or inadequacy of work which in the moment of 
creation seemed good and strong. If the Girl who Writes 
cannot see the faults in her work, there is no hope for her. 
Every publisher has met real talent which, hampered by this 
fatal and pathetic blindness, never “arrives,” as the saying 
is. Over and over again the honest and earnest effort is 
made; over and over again one friendly critic or another 
essays the ungracious task of pointing out what it is in the 
work which makes it just fail of success; but the writer 
cannot see. 

Blindness like this is tragic, and is probably congenital 
and hopeless; but there is a blindness that comes only from 
haste in writing, which, when there is an open mind and real 
artistic perception, can be cured or, at any rate, alleviated. 
There can be little doubt that if, when “Finis” is written, 
the paper or poem or story were consigned, not to the mail- 
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box, but to a pigeon-hole for a month or six weeks, then 
taken out and read carefully, coldly, if possible, certainly 
critically, many a change for the better would be made. 
Of course, this sort of drudgery seems very stupid after the 
fine fury of composition. “Let genius burn, and hang 
grammar,’ says the poet (the young poet). ‘‘Genius is 
aspiration,” such an one declared once; but a listener, full 
of years and honors, said, dryly, “Genius is perspira- 
tion.” 

. . . Experience, after all, is what counts. And, gener- 
ally speaking, if the Girl who Writes has lived the safe and 
guarded and normal life which she ought to have lived, she 
has had no experiences; she has not gone very deep into 
life. Her hopes and fears and joys have been all on the sur- 
face — where they should be. .. . 

Be sure you have something to give before you offer your 
thoughts to the world. 

Judgment and deep understanding of life, love, and pa- 
tience, reverence and hope, come with years, and we want 
these things in the books we read, because the knowledge of 
them helps us to live. And if our girl, while she is waiting 
for such knowledge, takes the time of growth to feed upon the 
classics, she will cultivate taste and style and the sense of 
proportion, so that when she does get to work she will make 
us all her debtors. 

The sum of all these discouraging and disagreeable things 

. is: wait; and again, wait; and yet once more, wait. 

Wait until you can publish what you have to say under 
dignified auspices. 

Wait until the glamour of creation settles and clears and 
you can judge of the quality of your work. 

Wait until living has taught you what life means; until, 
through study, you have begun to comprehend art and 
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nature, and, through experience, you have begun to appre- 
hend God and man. ; 

Then write !— and may the world be better and richer 
and happier because God gives you the high and noble power 
of expression. 

(Suggested by Mrs. Deland for this book, from “To the Girl 
Who Writes,” in The Common Way.)} 


Tuomas DE QuINcEY 


His [Wordsworth’s] remark was by far the weightiest thing 
we ever heard on the subject of style; and it was this: that 
it is in the highest degree unphilosophic to call language or 
diction ‘“‘the dress of thought.”’ And what was it then that 
he would substitute? Why, this: he would call it “the 
incarnation of thoughts.”” (Quoted from “Style,” Part IV; 
Works, Edinburgh, 1890, X, 229 f.) 


People that have practiced composition as much, and 
with as vigilant an eye as myself, know also, by thousands 
of cases, how infinite is the disturbance caused in the logic 
of a thought by the mere position of a word as despicable as 
the word even. A mote that is in itself invisible, shall darken 
the august faculty of sight in a human eye, — the heavens 
shall be hid by a wretched atom that dares not show itself, 
— and the station of a syllable shall cloud the judgment of 
a council. (Quoted by Mathews, 338.) 


AuBREY DE VERE 


Walter Savage Landor . . . and Cardinal Newman appear 
to me to be the two chief masters of style in our time, and I 
have read them carefully for that merit, as well as for other 
merits higher still. Among other modern writers I should 


1 By permission of the publishers, Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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name Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Shelley, and Southey, as 
especially good in style.... My attention was early 
directed to the grand style of the old English divines, espe- 
cially Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, whose marvel- 
lously long sentences, with their magnetic onward flow, I 
much admired, as well as the skill and care with which they 
always extricated the meaning from the labyrinths of multi- 
tudinous clauses. Still more wonderful in these respects 
I thought some of Milton’s prose works; while, of course, 
I admired also those more compact and yet hardly less 
stately writers of English literature’s silver age, such as 
Dryden, Swift, Bolingbroke, and Berkeley. 

As regards education in style, I should suppose that noth- 
ing can help the young more than a careful and systematic 
study of its greatest masters; for we learn to write as we 
learn to speak, chiefly through sympathy and unconscious 
imitation. Landor has said that “Style is part of a man’s 
character.” It at least shares much in the character of his 
intellect; and to write in a noble style a man should learn 
to think habitually with force and clearness, retaining, even 
when his thought becomes most impassioned, a vigilant 
mental self-possession. . . . 


(Quoted by Bainton, 168 f.) 


CHARLES DICKENS 


I must say, above all things — especially to young people 
writing: For the love of God don’t condescend! Don’t 
assume the attitude of saying, “See how clever I am, and 
what fun everybody else is!’? Take any shape but that. 

(Letter to Frank Stone, June 1, 1857.) 


I should never have made my success in life if I had been 
shy of taking pains, or if I had not bestowed upon the least 
thing I have ever undertaken exactly the same attention 
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and care that I have bestowed upon the greatest. ... It 
was but this last year that I set to and learned every one of 
my readings; and from ten years ago to last night, I have 
never read to an audience but I have watched for an oppor- 
tunity of striking out something better somewhere. Look 
at such of my manuscripts as are in the library at Gad’s, and 
think of the patient hours devoted year after year to single 
lines. ... (Letter to Henry Fielding Dickens, Feb. 11, 


1868.) 
B. W. Dwicut 


A dead language is full of all monumental remembrances 
of the people who spoke it. Their swords and their shields 
are in it; their faces are pictured on its walls; and their 
very voices ring still through its recesses. (Quoted by 


Mathews, 6.) 
EpwarpbD EGGLESTON 


From ten years old I practised writing diligently. I read 
Blair’s Rhetoric, and Kames on Criticism, but the good I 
got from those books was not in their rules, but in the habit 
of analysing my own sentences, and of criticising my own 
style. It is generally forgotten by students of style, that 
clear thinking is back of all clear expression. To disentangle 
a subject and go straight at the kernel of the matter is the 
first lesson. The early habit of telling stories and expound- 
ing subjects to children did me great service by making me 
impatient of any obscurity. To be able to make oneself 
understood by children and plain people is a long step in the 
direction of habitual lucidity. Felicitous expression, in so 
far as | am able to attain it at all, is the result of painstaking. 
As I grow older I work more and more patiently upon the 
details of expression, . . . in this strife after better expres- 
sion, this endeavour to avoid the hackneyed, and to find 
truer and more varied arrangement of thought and lang- 
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uage. ... I sometimes think good prose is harder of 
achievement than good poetry. .. . (Quoted’ by Bainton, 
277 ff.) 


CuHarRLeEs WILLIAM ELIOT 


Education should cultivate the power of expressing one’s 
thoughts clearly, concisely, and cogently. This power is to 
be procured only by much practice in the mother tongue, 
and this practice should make part of every child’s education 
from beginning to end. So far as a good style can be said 
to be formed or created at all, it is ordinarily formed by con- 
stant practice under judicious criticism. If this practice 
and criticism are supplied, it is unimportant whether the 
student write an historical narrative, or a translation from 
Xenophon, or a laboratory note-book, or an account of a 
case of hypnotism or typhoid fever, or a law-brief, or a 
thesis on comparative religion; the subject-matter is com- 
paratively indifferent, so far as the cultivation of accurate 
and forcible speech or writing is concerned. In cultivating 
any field of knowledge this power of expression can be won 
if the right means be used, and if these means be neglected 
it will not be won in any field. (Selected by President Eliot 
for this book, from American Contributions to Civilization, 
page 217.) 

R. W. Emerson 

Writing is the greatest of arts, the subtilest, and of most 
miraculous effect ; and to it the education is costliest. (From 
Art and (Criticism. ) 


I observe that all distinguished poetry is written in the 
oldest and simplest English words. There is a point, above 
coarseness, and below refinement, where propriety abides. 


(Quoted by Mathews, 94.) 
1 By permission of the publishers, The Century Company, New York. 
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Let the poet, of all men, stop with his inspiration. The 
inexorable rule in the muses’ court, either inspiration or 
silence, compels the bard to report only his supreme moments. 
It teaches the enormous force of a few words and in propor- 
tion to the inspiration checks loquacity. . . . 

No man can write well who thinks there is any choice of 
words for him. The laws of composition are as strict as 
those of sculpture and architecture. There is always one 
line that ought to be drawn, or one proportion that should 
be kept, and every other line or proportion is wrong, and so 
far wrong as it deviates from this. So in writing, there is 
always a right word, and every other than that is wrong. 
There is no beauty in words except in their’ collocation. 
The effect of a fanciful word misplaced, is like that of a horn 
of exquisite polish growing on a human head. 


(From the Journals.) 


All men live by truth, and stand in need of expression. 
In love, in art, in avarice, in politics, in labor, in games, we 
study to utter our painful secret. The man is only half 
himself; the other half is his expression. (From “The 


Poet.) 


A man’s power to connect his thought with its proper 
symbol, and so to utter it, depends on the simplicity of his 
character, that 1s, upon his love of truth, and his desire to 
communicate it without loss. ... Picturesque language 
is at once a commanding certificate that he who employs it 
is a man in alliance with truth and God. (From Nature; 
Chap. IV, “Language.’’) 


EZEKIEL 


And he said unto me, son of man, can these bones live? 


And I answered, O Lord God, thou knowest (37:3). (Con- 
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sidered by Coleridge to be the sublimest passage in the 
Bible: see Mathews, 130, and Table Talk, May 9, 1830.) 


FALSTAFF 


If thou hast tidings to deliver, prithee deliver them like 
a man of this world! (To Pistol; 2 Henry IV, V iii 95.) 


Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


You’re more than welcome to quote anything you can find 
on any page of mine, which will encourage young writers to 
revise and rewrite. I don’t know whether my case is typical 
or not, but it seems to me that the longer I write, the worse 
I write at first, . . . that is, the more I have to work over 
my first draughts to make them nearer what I wished to say. 
This is probably simply because I know a little more all the 
time how to rewrite and revise. And this in turn would sug- 
gest that young writers are averse to rewriting because they 
really haven’t any notion what to do, rather than because 
they don’t wish to make the effort. I can dimly remember 
a happy time when I could look at a page of mine and think, 
“Well, I don’t see what more I can do to that.” Never any 
more! Any page of mine, taken at random, throws me into 
an acute fever of remorse for the mistakes in it, and an ardent 
desire to sit down and wrestle with it. This does not increase 
the joy of authorship, of course, but I hope it increases the 
quality of the product. 

All this to show you how more than willing I am to be 
quoted as to the value of rewriting. 

(Quoted from a letter to H. R.S., July 10, 1925. See also 


page 68.) 
FLAUBERT 


(To de Maupassant) I do not know whether you have tal- 
ent. What you have brought to me reveals a certain intelli- 
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gence; but do not forget this, young man, that talent — in 
the words of Buffon —is only long patience. Work on. 
(From de Maupassant’s preface to Pierre et Jean; translated 
by Mr. Rollo W. Brown in The Writer's Art, 206 f.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. 
It was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I 
bought it, read it over and over, and was much delighted 
with it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished, if 
possible, to imitate it. With this view I took some of the 
papers, and, making short hints of the sentiment in each 
sentence, laid them by a few days, and then, without looking 
at the book, try’d to compleat the papers again, by express- 
ing each hinted sentiment at length, and as fully as it had 
been expressed before, in any suitable words that should come 
to hand. Then I compared my Spectator with the original, 
discovered some of my faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should have acquired 
before that time if I had gone on making verses; since the 
continual occasion for words of the same import, but of 
different length, to suit the measure, or of different sound 
for the rhyme, would have laid me under a constant necessity 
of searching for variety, and also have tended to fix that 
variety in my mind, and make me master of it. Therefore 
I took some of the tales and turned them into verse; and, 
after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
collections of hints into confusion, and after some weeks 
endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began 
to form the full sentences and compleat the paper. This 
was to teach me method in the arrangement of thoughts. 
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By comparing my work afterwards with the original, I dis- 
covered many faults and amended them; but I sometimes 
had the pleasure of fancying that, in certain particulars of 
small import, I had been lucky enough to improve the method 
or the language, and this encouraged me to think I might 
possibly in time come to be a tolerable English writer. 


(Autobiography, Chap. I.) 


“Does Your Majesty imagine that Job’s good conduct is 
the effect of mere personal attachment and affection?” 
(Franklin’s paraphrase.) 

Satan: “Doth Job fear God for naught?” (Job 1:9.) 

(Quoted by A. S. Hill, Principles of Rhetoric, 163.) 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN 


I have always held that there are two main objects in 
writing, separate in idea, but which really come nearly to 
the same thing: to say what you have to say in the clearest 
words, and to keep up the purity of your native tongue. 
I always find when I have to revise anything written some 
time back that I can get rid of an outlandish word or two, 
and I doit In quite early writings of mine I daresay you 
would find phrases of mine that I should now eschew alto- 
gether, and cry out against in anybody else; the thing takes 
a good deal of pains The principle is to say what you mean 
and mean what you say. ‘To that end use straightforward 
English words, about the meaning of which neither yourself 
nor your readers can have any doubt. The “‘grand style,” 
the “brilliant style,” the “high polite style,” with its words 
which do not at once convey their own meaning to everybody, 
is the refuge of those who either have no very clear idea of 
their own meaning, or else have their reasons for not wishing 
their meaning to be clear to others. Much political talk on 
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all sides of all questions comes under this last head. I have 
always tried, in political writing as well as any other, so to 
write that, whether people like what I think or not, they 
shall, at least, know what I do think... . 

I have learned more in the matter of style from Lord 
Macaulay than from any other writer, living or dead... . 
Nobody ever had to read a sentence of his twice over to know 
what he meant. ... I learned from him to make a sen- 
tence of reasonable length, and not to go rambling up and 
down through a wilderness of relatives. I learned never to 
be afraid of using the same word over and over again; not 
to cumber myself with pronouns and circumlocution, but to 
say what I meant in good English, with no scrap of other 
tongues, no cant phrases of the day, no joke thrust into every 
line, whether there is place for a joke or not. Tell your 
young men if they want real, model English, yet without 
archaism or affectation, they will find it in Macaulay, prose 
and verse. . . . The one now seemingly left who can write 
English is Goldwin Smith. ‘Spin your yarn in plain Eng- 
lish,” is what Chucks says in “‘Peter Simple” .. . that’s 
the root of the matter. .. . 


(Quoted by Bainton, 250 ff.) 


J. A. FRoupE 


I have tried merely to express what I had to say with as 
much simplicity and as little affe¢tation as I could com- 
mand. When I have been tempted into exaggeration, I 
have checked myself with imagining what some one whose 
judgment I respected would say if I used such language in 
speaking or writing to him; and this was usually sufficient. 
As a rule, when I go over what I have written, I find myself 
striking out superfluous epithets, reducing superlatives into 
positives, . . . and in most instances passing my pen through 
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every passage which had seemed, while I was writing it, to 
be particularly fine. If you sincerely desire to write nothing 
but what you really know or think, and to say that as clearly 
and as briefly as you can, style will come as a matter of 
course. Ornament for ornament’s sake is always to be 
avoided. There is a rhythm in prose as well as in verse, 
but you must trust your ear for that. ... (Quoted by 
Bainton, 306 f.) 
JoHN GaLsworTHY 


The soul of good expression is an unexpectedness, which 
still keeps to the mark of meaning, and does not betray truth. 
Fresh angles, new lights; but neither at the expense of 
significance, nor to the detriment of verity; never, in fact, 
just for the sake of being unexpected. . . . 

Hardly any figures in prose fiction seem to survive the 
rust of time unless burnished by happy extravagance, saved 
by a tinge of irony, or inhabited by what one may call “famil- 
iar spirit.” And probably the perfect example of familiar 
spirit permeating both book and its characters is Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. . . 

The true discoverer is of his own day, absorbed in what 
he is doing. He stumbles upon novelty; and his nose is not 
turned-up. ... 

A little crossing with older English styles may do our 
modern English no harm, but the best writing of our time 
keeps itself supple and free from imitations, and endeavours 
without mannerism, to express in words that ring new, the 
writer's own temperament and vision. ‘The less we try to 
form our English by self-conscious and definite experiments, 
keep our minds set towards the fresh, clear, supple expression 
of our own visions, thoughts, and feelings, the greater the 
chance our English has of being fine. . . . 

The incorporation of slang words — local, professional, 
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even ‘family’ slang words — into the language is, in reason, 
no bad thing. Slang is, at least, vigorous and apt. The 
beauty of a slang word is that you need not put it in 
the dictionary; it cries its own meaning to its own mufhin 
Dell’vre.e: 

All over-expression, whether by journalists, poets, novel- 
ists, or clergymen, is bad for the language, bad for the mind ; 
and by over-expression I mean the use of words running 
beyond the sincere feeling of writer or speaker, or beyond 
what the event will sanely carry... . 

The mind, taking a bird’s-eye view of the English language 
from Chaucer to this day, noting the gradual but amazing 
changes it has undergone, will find it impossible, I think, to 
give the palm to any particular period in all those centuries. 
The possibilities of this great organ of expression transcend 
even Shakespeare, or the Bible. Dare we say that English 
is past its prime? We cannot judge as yet the English of 
our day; we see the trees delicate or rank, leafy or dead, in 
its bewildering wood, but the wood itself we cannot see. I 
like to regard the English language as still in the making, 
capable of new twists and bold captures; yet I think our 
attitude towards it should have more reverence; that we 
should love our mother tongue as we love our country, and 
try to express ourselves with vigour, dignity, and grace. 

(From the Presidential Address to the English Association, 
London, May, 1924; quoted in a letter to H. R. S., August 
18, 1924. 

SAMUEL R. GaRDINER 


I have simply tried to know what I want to say, and to 
say it so that others should know what it is; and also to have 
clearly in my own mind the thread of my narrative, so as to 
put things in their proper relations to one another. (Quoted 
by Bainton, 231.) 
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Epwarp GIBBON 


I have presumed to mark the moment of conception: I 
shall now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last lines of the last page in a summerhouse in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, | took several turns in a berceau, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of 
the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short and _ precarious. 
(Autobiography.) 

GEORGE GISSING 


My own attempts at authorship . . . have had the result 
of making me constantly search, compare, and strive in the 
matter of style. . ... When I first began to write for the 
press I understood myself as little as I did the great writers 
to whom my eyes were directed. ... If a man of ripe 
intelligence could have taken me at the age of twenty, and 
have read with me suitable portions of Sir Thomas Browne, 
of Jeremy Taylor, of Milton’s prose, of Steele, De Quincey, 
Landor, Ruskin — to make a rough list of names — that, I 
think, would have been a special training valuable beyond 
expression. ... You know, of course, the little volume 
of selections from Landor, in the “Golden Treasury”’ series. 
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Could a young man whose thoughts are running on style do 
better than wear the book out with carrying it in his side 
pocket, that he might ponder its exquisite passages hour by 
hour? Or again, . . . Charlotte Bronté . . . is admirable 
in the selection of words and the linking of sentences. . 


(Quoted by Bainton, 82 ff.) 


ELLEN GLasGow 


I have just spent three years (or a few months less) on one 
book [Barren Ground], and half of this time I devoted to 
what you call with fine simplicity “good writing.” For 
twenty years I have tried to write better and better; to tell 
the truth about life in honest and beautiful words. This, 
I believe, is the one enduring reward that the writer finds 
in his work; this vision of an unattainable perfection which 
makes the joy and the torment of any art. Only the writer 
who loves words as if they were living things can understand 
the moral quality that must animate all really “‘good writ- 
ing.” Patience and sincerity and the love of beauty for the 
sake of beauty alone, — all these things are needed, for when 
the work is finished and the best has been made from the 
merely better, there will be perhaps one reader in ten thou- 
sand who will know that a book is well written. (Quoted 


from-arletter to-H. Rao., July 16, 1925.) 


GOETHE 


Altogether the style of a writer is a faithful representative 
of his mind; therefore, if any man wish to write a clear 
style, let him first be clear in his thoughts; and if he would 
write in a noble style, let him first possess a noble soul. 


(Quoted by Mathews, 182.) 


We should endeavour to use words that correspond as 
closely as possible with what we feel, see, think, imagine, 
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experience, and reason. It is an endeavour we cannot evade 
and must daily renew. (Quoted by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, On the Art of Writing, 296.) 


GeorGcE A. GorDON 


Two precepts cover your questions, to my way of thinking. 
Love and live with the great masters of style in poetry and 
in prose. Strive to have something intrinsically beautiful 
and true to say or write; then match it, if one can, and so 
far as one can, with expression. (From a letterto H.R. S., 
August I, 1924.) 


Epmunp Gossr 


All my life, from childhood, it has been my conscious aim 
to say what had to be said as exactly, shortly, and pictur- 
esquely, as possible. . . . Let a man speak with earnest- 
ness and promptitude, having something first to communi- 
cate, and let him eliminate from his speech all that is loose, 
needless, and ineffective, and there is style, the pure juice of 
his nature, in what he says. So that I should say, the first 
recipe is complete sincerity and directness; the second is 
familiarity from earliest youth with what 1s best in classic 
English verse and prose. The reading aloud of passages of 
special weight and splendour of style is doubtless of great 
practical benefit. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 297 f.) 


H. Riper Haccarp 


A certain amount of practice is necessary for the manu- 
facture of successful fiction, inasmuch as the writer must 
know what to treat of and what to leave alone, what to select 
and what to reject. Also he must have a sense of propor- 
tion. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 320.) 
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Epwarp Everett Hate 


I think that when I entered college I wrote as bad English 
as a boy could write. But I was then under the charge of 
Professor Edward T. Channing, a brother of the celebrated 
Dr. Channing. He read our crude themes, corrected them, 
and made us sit by his side while he improved them. He 
laughed at the bombast, struck out the superfluities rigor- 
ously, and compelled us to say what we really knew and 
really thought. I was afterwards in my father’s newspaper 
office. ... My father wrote admirable English, and kept 
a good oversight of the English of his subordinates. I once 
brought to him a very laudatory book notice. I was but 
sixteen years old. “It will do,” he said, “but you had better 
leave out all the verys.” ... Ihave always tried to write 
Saxon rather than Latin, in short words rather than long, and 
specially in short sentences. ... (Quoted by Bainton, 
182 ff.) 


HAMLET 


Suit the action to the word, and the word to the action; 
with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the 
modesty of nature. (III ii 19 ff.) 


Tuomas Harpy 


A writer’s style is according to his temperament, and my 
impression is that if he has anything to say which is of value, 
and words to say it with, the style will come of itself. . . . 


(Quoted by Bainton, 320 f.) 


Aucustus J. C. Hare 


I was taught never to write anything which did not “read 
well aloud”? — this being the easiest criterion of its being 
well written. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 43.) 
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UW CA HARE 


When you doubt between words, use the plainest, the 
commonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew fine words as you 
would rouge; love simple ones as you would native roses on 
your cheek. (Quoted by Mathews, 168.) 


Ian Hay 


My experience of writing has taught me just one thing — 
and that is, that easy writing makes hard reading. The 
converse is equally true: easy reading is only produced by 
hard writing. After all, there is always a right word, and 
only one right word, and until you have found it your sen- 
tence is wrong. When you have found it, your reward lies 
before you in the shape of a lucid and sparkling phrase. 
(From aletterto Ha R2S., January 155.1925.) 


Witiiam Hazuitr 


It is not easy to write a familiar style. Many people 
mistake a familiar for a vulgar style, and suppose that to 
write without affectation is to write at random. On the 
contrary, there is nothing that requires more precision, and, 
if I may so say, purity of expression, than the style I am 
speaking of. It utterly rejects not only all unmeaning 
pomp, but all low, cant phrases, and loose, unconnected, 
slip-shod allusions. It is not to take the first word that 
offers, but the best word in common use; it is not to throw 
words together in any combination we please, but to follow 
and avail ourselves of the true idiom of the language. To 
write a genuine familiar or truly English style, is to write 
as any one would speak in common conversation, who had 
a thorough command and choice of words, or who could 
discourse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside 
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all pedantic and oratorical flourishes. ... (Table Talk, 
XXIV.) 


Tuomas WENTWoRTH HIGGINSON 


It takes more than grammars and dictionaries to make a 
literature. . . . Technical training may give the negative 
merits of style, as an elocutionist may help a public speaker 
by ridding him of tricks. But the positive force of writing or — 
of speech must come from positive sources, — ardor, energy, 
depth of feeling or of thought. No instruction ever gave 
these, only the inspiration of a great soul, a great need, or a 
great people. (Quoted from “‘Americanism in Literature,” 
in Atlantic Essays.) 


Human language may be polite and prosaic in itself, up- 
lifted with difficulty into expression by the high thoughts it 
utters, or it may in itself become so saturated with warm 
life and delicious association that every sentence shall palpi- 
tate and thrill with the mere fascination of the syllables. . . . 
There may be phrases which shall be palaces to dwell in, 
treasure-houses to explore; a single word may be a window 
from which one may perceive all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory of them. Oftentimes a word shall speak what 
accumulated volumes have labored in vain to utter: there 
may be years of crowded passion in a word, and half a life in 
a sentence. 

Such being the majesty of the art you seek to practise, you 
can at least take time and deliberation before dishonoring 
it. Disabuse yourself especially of the belief that any grace 
or flow of style can come from writing rapidly. Haste can 
make you slipshod, but it can never make you graceful. 
With what dismay one reads of the wonderful fellows in 
fashionable novels, who can easily dash off a brilliant essay 
in a single night! When I think how slowly my poor 
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thoughts come in, how tardily they connect themselves, what 
a delicious prolonged perplexity it is to cut and contrive a 
decent clothing of words for them, ... nay, how many 
new outfits a single sentence sometimes costs before it is 
presentable, till it seems at last . . . as if it never could be 
thoroughly clothed, — I certainly should never dare to ven- 
ture into print, but for the confirmed suspicion that the 
greatest writers have done even thus. Do you know, my 
dear neophyte, how Balzac used to compose? As a specimen 
of the labor that sometimes goes to make an effective style, 
the process is worth recording. When Balzac had a new work 
in view, he first spent weeks in studying from real life for it, 
haunting the streets of Paris by day and night, note-book in 
hand. His materials gained, he shut himself up till the book 
was written, perhaps two months, absolutely excluding every- 
body but his publisher. He emerged pale and thin, with the 
complete manuscript in his hand, — not, only written, but 
almost rewritten, so thoroughly was the original copy altered, 
interlined, and rearranged. This strange production, almost 
illegible, was sent to the unfortunate printers; with infinite 
difficulty a proof-sheet was obtained, which, being sent to 
the author, was presently returned in a condition almost as 
hopeless as that of the manuscript. Whole sentences were 
erased, others transposed, everything modified. A second 
and a third proof followed, alike torn to pieces by the raven- 
ous pen of Balzac. The despairing printers labored by turns, 
only the picked men of the office being equal to the task, 
and they relieving each other at hourly intervals, as beyond 
that time no one could endure the fatigue. At last, by the 
fourth proof-sheet, the author too was wearied out, though 
not contented. “I work ten hours out of the twenty-four,” 
said he, “‘over the elaboration of my unhappy style, and I 
am never satisfied, myself, when all is done.” . 
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If, therefore, in writing, you find it your mission to be 
abstruse, fight to render your statement clear and attractive, 
as if your life depended on it. . . ._ Labor, therefore, not in 
thought alone, but in utterance; clothe and reclothe your 
grand conception twenty times, if need be, until you find 
some phrase that with its grandeur shall be lucid also. It 
is this unwearied literary patience that has enabled Emerson 
not merely to introduce, but even to popularize, thoughts 
of such a quality as never reached the popular mind be- 
LGte me 

In learning to write availably, a newspaper-office is a 
capital preparatory school. Nothing is so good to teach the 
use of materials, and to compel to pungency of style. Being 
always at close quarters with his readers, a journalist must’ 
shorten and sharpen his sentences, or he is doomed. . . . 

Be noble both in the affluence and the economy of your 
diction; spare no wealth that you can put in, and tolerate 
no superfluity that can be struck out. Remember the Lace- 
demonian who was fined for saying that in three words which 
might as well have been expressed in two. Do not throw a 
dozen vague epithets at a thing, in the hope that some one 
of them will ft; but study each phrase so carefully that the 
most ingenious critic cannot alter it without spoiling the 
whole passage for everybody but himself. . . . 

Be neither too lax nor too precise in your use of language: 
the one fault ends in stiffness, the other in slang... . Es- 
pecially do not indulge any fantastic preference for either 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon, the two great wings on which our 
magnificent English soars and sings; we can spare neither. 
The combination gives us an affluence of synonymes and a 
delicacy of discrimination such as no unmixed idiom can show. 

(Quoted from “A Letter to a Young Contributor,” in 
Atlantic Essays.) 
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In choosing words, it is to be remembered that there is not 
a really poor one in any language; each had originally some 
vivid meaning, but most of them have been worn smooth 
by passing from hand to hand, and hence the infinite care 
required in their use. “Language,” says Max Miller, “is a 
dictionary of faded metaphors”; and every writer who creates 
a new image, or even reproduces an old one by passing it 
through a fresh mind, enlarges this vast treasure-house. . . . 

A final condition of literary art 1s thoroughness, which must 
be shown both in the preparation and in the revision of one’s 
work. The most brilliant mind needs a large accumulated 
capital of facts and images, before it can safely enter on its 
business. Addison, before beginning the Spectator, had 
accumulated three folio volumes of notes. ‘“‘The greater 
part of an author’s time,” said Dr. Johnson, “‘is spent in 
reading in order to write; a man will turn over half a library 
to make one book.” .. . 

Yet the labor of preparation is not, after all, more impor- 
tant than that of final revision. ‘The feature of literary art 
which is always least appreciated by the public, and even by 
young authors, is the amount of toil it costs. But all the 
standards, all the precedents of every art, show that the great- 
est gifts do not supersede the necessity of work. The most 
astonishing development of native genius in any direction, 
so far as I know, is that of Mozart in music; yet it is he who 
has left the remark, that, if few equalled him in his vocation, 
few had studied it with such persevering labor and such un- 
remitting zeal. There is still preserved at Ferrara the piece 
of paper on which Ariosto wrote in sixteen different ways 
one of his most famous stanzas. The novel which Haw- 
thorne left unfinished — and whose opening chapters when 
published proved so admirable — had been begun by him, 
as it appeared, in five different ways. Yet how many young 
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collegians have at this moment in their desks the manu- 
script of a first novel, and have considered it a piece of 
heroic toil if they have once revised it! . . . 

These are the qualities of style that seem most obviously 
important, — simplicity, freshness, structure, choice of 
words, and thoroughness both of preparation and of finish. 
Yet in aiming at literary art, it must be remembered that all 
the cardinal virtues go into a good style, while each of the 
seven deadly sins tends to vitiate a bad one. . . . 

Perhaps the conclusion of the whole matter may seem to be 
that literary art is so lofty a thing as to be beyond the reach 
of any of us; as the sage in Rasselas, discoursing on poetry, 
only convinces his hearers that no one ever can be a poet. 
After so much in the way of discouragement, it should be 
added, — what the most limited experience may teach us all, 
—that there is no other pursuit so unceasingly delightful. 
As some one said of love, “all other pleasures are not worth 
its pains.” But the literary man must love his art, as the 
painter must love painting, out of all proportion to its re- 
wards; or rather, the delight of the work must be its own 
reward. ... The reward of a good sentence 1s to have writ- 
Tenit: 

(Quoted from “Literature as an Art,” in 4élantic Essays.) 


OtivER WENDELL HoLMEs 


After leaving college I followed my own instincts in writ- 
ing, not having any one model, so far as I know, though of 
course many influences of other writers show themselves in 
my books. You will find it a safe rule never to write except 
when you have something worth saying, and then to say it 
simply — as Addison wrote in the Spectator, Goldsmith in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and Franklin in his Autobiography. 
(Quoted by Bainton, 207.) 
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Wittiam Dean HoweEL ts 


I began to compose by imitating other authors. I ad- 
mired, and I worked hard to get, a smooth, rich, classic 
style... . I seek now to get back to the utmost simplicity 
of expression, to disuse the verbosity I tried so hard to 
acquire, to get the grit of compact, clear truth, if possible, 
informal and direct. It is very difficult. I should advise 
any beginner to study the raciest, strongest, best spoken 
speech, and let the printed speech alone; that is to say, to 
write straight from the thought without bothering about the 
manner, except to conform to the spirit or genius of the lan- 
guage. I once thought Latinised diction was to be invited; 
I now think Latinised expression is to be guarded against. 
(Quoted by Bainton, 335.) 


Tuomas HucHEs 


When I began to write I used to go over my MS. care- 
fully, change every Latin word for an English one (e.g., 
“reliable” for “trustworthy,” “development” for “unfold- 
ing,” etc.), and cut out every adjective or other word not 
really necessary to express what I had to say. . . . (Quoted 
by Bainton, 214 f.) 


erie Huxrey: 


I have learned to spare no labour upon the process of 
acquiring clear ideas —to think nothing of writing a page 
four or five times over if nothing less will bring the words 
which express all that I mean, and nothing more than I 
mean; and to regard rhetorical verbosity as the deadliest 
and most degrading of literary sins. ... (Quoted by 
Bainton, 13.) 
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HENRY JAMES 


If I manage to write with any clearness or concision or 
grace, it is simply that I have always tried. It isn’t easy, 
and one must always try. ... Itis an advantage when the 
sense of certain differences awakes early. I had that good 
fortune, which, however, made me compose with mortal 
slowness at first. But it gave birth to the idea and the ideal 
of form, and that is a god-send even if one slowly arrives at 
it. A simple style is really a complicated thing, and in the 
way of an effort an evolution. I am afraid mine, if I have 
one, is simply taste and patience. (Quoted by Bainton, 
207 f.) 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


I) was «24 always a great reader. 22). "Of course; sat 
one time, I, like all young people, was possessed of great 
admiration for different authors. ... I remember think- 


ing that if I could write just as Miss Thackeray did in her 
charming stories I should be perfectly happy. I tried to 
model some of my own early work on her plan... . I be- 
lieve very much in reading English books like Walton’s and 
others of his time; though I think I have learned as much 
from the telling of simple stories and character sketches in 
the Sentimental Journey as from anything. . . . (Quoted by 
Bainton, 178.) 
JoHN THE EVANGELIST 


And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders: and the 
number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands; saying with a loud voice, 

“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
and blessing.” 
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And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, 

“Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever.” ... 

And the four and twenty elders fell down and worshipped 
him that liveth for ever and ever. 

And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I 
heard, as it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts 
saying, “Come and see.”’ And I saw, and behold a white 
horse: and he that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was 
given unto him: and he went forth conquering, and to 
conquer. 

And when he had opened the second seal, I heard the sec- 
ond beast say, “Come and see.” And there went out another 
horse that was red: and power was given to him that sat 
thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they should kill 
one another: and there was given unto him a great sword. 

And when he had opened the third seal, I heard the third 
beast say, ““Come and see.”’ And I beheld, and lo a black 
horse; and he that sat on him had a pair of balances in his 
hand. And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts 
say, “A measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of 
barley for a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil and the 
wine.” 

And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice 
of the fourth beast say, ““Come and see.”’ And I looked, 
and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth. 
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And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of God, 
and for the testimony which they held: and they cried with 
a loud voice, saying, 

“How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 

And white robes were given unto every one of them; and 
it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellow servants also and their brethren, 
that should be killed as they were, should be fulfilled. 

And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, 
there was a great earthquake; and the sun became black 
as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood; and 
the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig tree 
casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled 
together; and every mountain and island were moved out 
of their places. And the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bond man, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains; and 
said to the mountains and rocks, 

“Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the great 
day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand ?” 

(Revelation 5211 — 6:17.) 


And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first 
heaven and the first earth were passed away; and there was 
no more sea. . . . And I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying, 

“Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God him- 
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self shall be with them, and be their God. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are passed away.” 

And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the kings of the 
earth do bring their glory and honour into it. And the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall 
be no night there. 

(Revelation 21 : 1-4, 23-25.) 


And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of 
the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner 
of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. And there 
shall be no more curse: but the throne of God and of the 
Lamb shall be in it; and his servants shall serve him: and 
they shall see his face; and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads. And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giv- 
eth them light: and they shall reign for ever and ever. 

(Revelation 22: 1-5.) 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 
February 7, 1755. 
To THE Ricur HonouraBLE THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
My Lord, 


I have been lately informed, by the proprietor of the 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
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mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. 
To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, being very little 
accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how 
to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, 
by the enchantment of your address; and could not forbear 
to wish that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur 
de la terre; —that I might obtain that regard for which I 
saw the world contending; but I found my attendance so 
little encouraged that neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to continue it. When I had once addressed your Lord- 
ship in publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I have done 
all that I could; and no man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms or was repulsed from your door; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work, through difh- 
culties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought 
it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of 
favour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

The shepherd in Vergil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till 1 am known, and do not want it. I 
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hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that 
the Publick should consider me as owing that to a Patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obliga- 
tion to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed 
though I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; 
for I have been long wakened from that dream of hope, in 
which I once boasted myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble, 
Most obedient servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


Mary JoHNsTON 


To me an artist’s manner is, as it were, the rind of his 
content — personal to him, and only to be imparted with 
the whole man. The only rule is that the rind and the fruit 
shall belong together. (From a letter to H. R. S., January 
6;.1925.) 

Ben JONSON 

For a man to write well, there are required three necessaries : 
to read the best authors, observe the best speakers, and much 
exercise of his own style. In style, to consider what ought 
to be written, and after what manner, he must first think 
and excogitate his matter, then choose his words, and examine 
the weight of either. Then take care, in placing and ranking 
both matter and words, that the composition be comely; 
and to do this with diligence, and often. No matter how 
slow the style be at first, so it be laboured and accurate; 
seek the best, and be not glad of the . . . first words that 
offer themselves to us, but judge of what we invent, and 
order what we approve, repeat often what we have formerly 
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written; which, beside that it helps the consequence and 
makes the juncture better, it quickens the heat of imagina- 
tion, that often cools in the time of setting down, and gives 
it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the going back... . 
For all that we invent doth please us in the conception or 
birth — else we would never set it down. But the safest 
is to return to our judgment, and handle over again those 
things the easiness of which might make them justly sus- 
pected. So did the best writers in their beginnings; they 
imposed upon themselves care and industry; they did 
nothing rashly. They obtained first to write well, and then 
custom made it easy and a habit. By little and little, their 
matter showed itself to them more plentifully; their words 
answered, their composition followed; and all, as in a well- 
ordered family, presented itself in the place. So that the 
sum of all is: Ready writing makes not good writing; but 
good writing brings on ready writing. (Dzscoveries.) 


JosEPH JOUBERT 


In the commerce of speech, use only gold and silver. . . . 
Be profound with clear terms, and not with obscure terms. 


(Quoted by Mathews, 94.) 


BENJAMIN JOWETT 


I should recommend any one who wants to learn the art 
of composing English to write simply and unaffectedly, not 
to imitate any English author in particular, any more than 
in speaking he would imitate the voice or manner of another; 
and to take all the pains he can even with a common letter. 
Connection is the soul of good writing. Figures of speech 
and fine passages had better be cut out. (Quoted by 
Bainton, 202.) 
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Rupyarp KIPLING 


Words are the most powerful drug used by mankind. 
Not only do words infect, egotize, narcotize, and paralyze, 
but they enter into and color the minutest cells of the brain. 
(From a newspaper interview.) 


Every effort of art is an effort to be sincere. There is 
no surer guide than the determination to tell the truth that 
one feels. (From a newspaper interview quoted by Mr. R. 
W. Brown, The Writer’s Art, 61 n.) 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


There are people who think they write and speak finely, 
merely because they have forgotten the language in which 
their fathers and mothers used to talk to them. (Quoted 
by Mathews, 99.) 


A winged word hath struck ineradicably in a million hearts, 
and envenomed every hour throughout their hard pulsation. 
On a winged word hath hung the destiny of nations. On a 
winged word hath human wisdom been willing to cast the 
immortal soul, and to leave it dependent for all its future 


happiness. (Jdid., 6.) 


ANDREW LANG 


I think Thackeray, Fielding, and Swift are about the best 
modern English authors for a young person to read, so far 
as manner goes. (Quoted by Bainton, 141.) 


Joun Caspar LavaTER 


Who writes as he speaks, speaks as he writes, looks as he 
speaks and writes—is honest. (Aphorisms on Man, No. 


114.) 
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He is not ignorant of man who knows the value and effect 
of words; and he who fears nothing less, and attends to 
nothing more than words, has true philosophy. (Jbid., No. 


392.) 


Volatility in words is carelessness in acts — words are the 
wings of action. (lbid., No. 396.) 


Learn the value of a man’s words and expressions, and you 
know him. Each man has a measure of his own for every- 
thing; this he offers you inadvertently in his words. Who 
has a superlative for everything, wants a measure for the 
great or small. (Jdid., No. 510.) 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Good writing arises from clear thinking. The two are 
very largely one and the same thing. In order to write well 
one must first have something to say, and one must really 
want to say it. Under these conditions the thing that is to 
be said will be shaped into words in what seems an easy, 
effortless, and inevitable fashion. It will seem as if it could 
not have been said in any other way. Writing done in this 
form is said to show a “good style.’ But many people 
quite mistake what “good style’ means. They think that 
it represents some kind of technical process to be learned by 
a set of rules and precepts, like the adjustment of a radio 
apparatus or the brewing of beer. But this is not so. There 
are no rules for style. The people who have had the best 
style have very often been unaware of it, as was no doubt 
the case with Xenophon and Bunyan and other masters of 
prose. With clarity of ideas and force of conviction, style 
comes of itself. Confused and jumbled writing arises from 
confused and jumbled thinking. 
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I believe that somebody said all this long ago in the neat 
little sentence, “Le style est l’>homme.” But he may have 
meant something else. 


(From a letter to H. R.S., May 24, 1925.) 


Wo, 18, lal, ibasvereye 


I have always cared much for style, and have endeavoured 
to improve my own by reading a great deal of the best Eng- 
lish and French prose. In writing, as in music, much of the 
perfection of style is a question of ear; but much also depends 
on the ideal the writer sets before himself. He ought, I 
think, to aim (1) at the greatest possible simplicity and 
accuracy of expression, (2) at vivacity and force, (3) at con- 
densation. The last two heads will usually be found to 
blend; for condensation, when it is not attained at the sacri- 
fice of clearness, is the great secret of force. I should say, 
from my own experience, that most improvements of style 
are of the nature either of condensation or of increased accu- 
racy. and delicacy of distinction. ... A good writer. . 
should write no phrase which does not convey a clear and 
definite meaning to his mind, should endeavor to make the 
words fit as closely as possible to the meaning, and should 
wage an unsparing war against redundancies, against slang, 
and against merely conventional and unmeaning phrases. 


(Quoted by Bainton, 229 f.) 


VERNON LEE 


I should recommend the young writer to write incessantly, 
on every subject, without any view to publication. Any 
thought, impression, or image, anything that can be written, 
should be written, and written as rapidly and unhesitatingly 
as possible. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 80 f.) 
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G. H. Lewes 


We cannot . . . gain clearness of vision simply by recog- 
nising its necessity; but by recognising its necessity we are 
taught to seek for it as a primary condition of success; we 
are forced to come to an understanding with ourselves as to 
whether we have or have not a distinct vision of the thing 
we speak of, whether we are seers or reporters, whether the 
ideas and feelings have been thought and felt by us as part 
and parcel of our own individual experience, or have been 
echoed by us from the books and conversation of others? 

Every sincere man can determine for himself whether 
he has any authentic tidings to communicate; and although 
no man can hope to discover much that is actually new, he 
ought to assure himself that even what is old in his work 
has been authenticated by his own experience. .. . (From 
The Principles of Success in Literature, Chap. I1.) 


The slapdash insincerity of modern style entirely sets at 
naught the first principle of writing, which is accuracy. 
The art of writing is not, as many seem to imagine, the art 
of bringing fine phrases into rhythmical order, but the art 
of placing before the reader intelligible symbols of the 
thoughts and feelings in the writer’s mind. Endeavour to 
be faithful, and if there is any beauty in your thought, your 
style will be beautiful; if there is any real emotion to express, 
the expression will be moving. Never rouge your style. 
Trust to your native pallor rather than to cosmetics.!. Try 
to make us see what you see and to feel what you feel, and 
banish from your mind whatever phrases others may have 
used to express what was in their thoughts, but is not in 
yours... . Be true to your own soul, and do not try to 
express the thought of another. ... Watch vigilantly 


1 This was written sixty years ago. (H.R. S.) 
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every phrase you write, and assure yourself that it expresses 
what you mean; watch vigilantly every thought you express, 
and assure yourself that it is yours, not another’s. ... 


(1bid., Chap. IV.) 


The value of concrete illustration artfully used may be 
seen illustrated in a passage from Macaulay’s invective 
against Frederic the Great: “On the head of Frederic is all 
the blood which was shed in a war which raged during many 
years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the 
column at Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers who were 
slaughtered at Culloden. The evils produced by his wicked- 
ness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia was un- 
known; and in order that he might rob a neighbor whom he 
had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of 
Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America.” Disregarding the justice or 
injustice of the thought, note the singular force and beauty 
of this passage, delightful alike to ear and mind; and observe 
how its very elaborateness has the effect of the finest simplic- 
ity, because the successive pictures are constituents of the 
general thought, and by their vividness render the conclu- 
sion more impressive. Let us suppose him to have written 
with the vague generality of expression much patronised 
by dignified historians, and told us that ‘Frederic was the 
cause of great European conflicts extending over long peri- 
ods; and in consequence of his political aggression hideous 
crimes were perpetrated in the most distant parts of the 
globe.”’! This absence of concrete images would not have 

1 Compare Spencer, “The Philosophy of Style”: “We should avoid such 
a sentence as: ‘In proportion as the manners, customs, and amusements of 
a nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulations of their penal code will be 
severe. And in place of it we should write: ‘In proportion as men delight 


in battles, bull-fights, and combats of gladiators, will they punish by hang- 
ing, burning, and the rack.’” (H.R. S.) 
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been simplicity, inasmuch as the labour of converting the 
general expressions into definite meanings would thus have 
been thrown upon the reader. (Jbid., Chap. VI.) 


SincLtairR LEwIs 


Not just for the coaxing of potential literary ability but to 
make daily life more entertaining I would, as a physician, 
prescribe a diet to-day of Conrad’s spaciousness, the beauty 
of Hergesheimer, the spice of Mencken, the reality of Willa 
Cather and Ruth Suckow; and the new realization of life 
in such diverse writers (young and old, but all of them re- 
cently come to general knowledge) as E. M. Forster, Margaret 
Kennedy, Glenway Westcott, Elinor Wylie, André Maurois, 
Francis Hackett, and the new and serene Sherwood Anderson 
of “A Story-Teller’s Story.” (Quoted from a letter to 
Pains uly 22eo26,) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


As to education, the newspapers are correct —I never 
went to school more than 12 months in my life. But I can 
say this, that among my earliest recollections I remember 
how, when a child, I used to get irritated when anybody 
talked to me in a way I could not understand. I don’t 
think I ever got angry at anything else in my life. I can 
remember going to my little bedroom, after hearing the 
neighbors talk of an evening with my father, and spending 
no small part of the night walking up and down, and trying 
to make out the exact meaning of some of their dark say- 
ings. 

I could not sleep, though I often tried to, when I got on 
such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and when I 
thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated 
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it over and over, until I had put it in language plain enough, 
as | thought, for any boy I knew to comprehend. 

This was a kind of passion with me, and it has since stuck 
by me, for I am never easy now, when I am handling a 
thought, till I have bounded it north, and bounded it south, 
and bounded it east and west. 

(Reported from a newspaper interview with Dr. J. C. 
Gulliver, former president of Knox College.) 


W. J. Locke 


I suggest that it would be an excellent month’s training 
for your students if they would devote their days to .Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis and their nights to Washington Irving. (From 
a letter to H. R. S., September 7, 1924.) 


H. W. LoncreL_Low 


Style is the gait of the mind, and is as much a part of the 
man as his bodily gait is. (From ‘‘Table-Talk,” in Little 
Masterpieces, XXXIV, 18.) 


James RusseLtt Lowey 


If I have attained to any clearness of style, I think it is 
partly due to my having had to lecture twenty years as a 
professor at Harvard. It was always present to my con- 
sciousness that whatever I said must be understood at once 
by my hearers, or never. Out of this I, almost without 
knowing it, formulated the rule that every sentence must be 
clear in itself, and never too long to be carried, without risk 
of losing its balance, on a single breath of the speaker. .. . 
I think, therefore, that it is always a good test of what one 
has written to read it to oneself. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 


29 f.) 
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Sir JoHn Luppock 


There is no better way to improve one’s style than by the 
study of the greatest masters of English. (Quoted by 
Bainton, 231.) 

GeorcE MacDONALD 


Every true man with anything to say has a style of his ~ 
own, which, for its development, requires only common 
sense. In the first place, he must see that he has said what 
he means; in the next, that he has not said it so that it may 
be mistaken for what he does not mean. The mere moving 
of a word to another place may help to prevent such mistake. 
Then he must remove what is superfluous, what is unneces- 
sary or unhelpful to the understanding of his meaning. He 
must remove whatever obscures or dulls the meaning, and 
makes it necessary to search for what might have been 
plainly understood at once. ... Whatever, in a word, 
seems to the writer himself objectionable, either in regard 
to sense or sound, he must rigorously remove. He must use 
no phrase because it sounds fine, and no imagined ornament 
which does not contribute to the sense or the feeling of what 
he writes. . . . Write freely what you feel, and then correct 
rigorously. The truth must give you your material and 
utterance; and then you must get rid of the faults that 
would interfere with the entrance of your utterance into the 
minds of those who may read. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 
mitts) 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Wrote The Doves’ Nest this afternoon. I was in no mood 
to write: it seemed impossible. Yet, when I had finished 
three pages, they “‘were all right!’ This is a proof (never 
to be too often proved) that when one has thought out a 
story nothing remains but the labour. 
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I finished Mr. and Mrs. Dove yesterday. I am not alto- 
gether pleased with it. It’s a little bit made up. It’s not 
inevitable. .. . I want to be nearer — far nearer than that. 
I want to use all my force, even when I am taking a fine line. 
And I have a sneaking notion that I have, at the end, used 
the doves uwnwarrantably. . . .-. I used them to round off 
something — didn’t I? Is that quite my game? No, it’s 
not. It’s not quite the kind of truth I’m after. Now for 
Susannah. All must be deeply felt. . . . 

An Ideal Family . . . looks and smells like a story, but 
I wouldn’t buy it... . 

It took me nearly a month to “recover” from 4? the Bay. 
I made at least four false starts. But I could not get away 
from the sound of the sea and Beryl fanning her hair at the 
window. These things would not die down. ... The last 
few days, what one notices more than anything 1s the blue. 
Blue sky, blue mountains, — all is a heavenly blueness! 
And clouds of all kinds — wings, soft white clouds, almost 
hard little golden islands, great mock-mountains. ... In 
fact, in sober fact, it 1s perfection. But the late evening is 
the time of times. Then, with that unearthly beauty before 
one, it is not hard to realize how far one has to go. To 
write something that will be worthy of that rising moon, 
that pale light. To be “simple” enough as one would 
be simple before God. ... May I be found worthy to 
do it! Lord, make me crystal clear for thy light to shine 
throughs... : 

A bad spell has been on me. I have begun two stories, but 
then told them and they felt betrayed. . . . Today I begin 
to write, seriously, The Weak Heart —a story which fasci- 
nates me deeply. What I feel it needs so peculiarly is a very 
subtle variation of tense from the present to the past and 
back again — and softness, lightness, and the feeling that 
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all is in bud, with a play of humour over the character of 
Roddien a. 

I wonder why it should be so difficult to be humble. I do 
not think I am a good writer. . . . When I have finished a 
story and before I have begun another, I catch myself preen- 
ing my feathers. It is disheartening. There seems to be 
some bad old pride in my heart; a root of it that puts out a 
thick shoot on the slightest provocation. ... ‘This inter- 
feres very much with work. One can’t be calm, clear, good 
as one must be, while it goes on. I look at the mountains, 
I try to pray — and I think of something clever. It’s a kind 
of excitement within one which shouldn’t be there. Calm 
yourself. Clear yourself. And anything that I write in 
this mood will be no good; it will be full of sediment. . 
One must learn, one must practice to forget oneself. I can’t 
tell the truth about Aunt Anne unless I am free to enter into 
her life without self-consciousness. Oh, God! I am divided 
still, [ am bad, I fail in my personal life. I lapse into im- 
patience, temper, vanity, and so I fail as thy priest. Per- 
haps poetry will help. . . . 

I must make another effort at once. I must begin all 
over again. I must try and write simply, fully, freely, from 
my heart. Quietly, caring nothing for success or failure, but 
just going on. . . 

But now to resolve! And especially to keep in touch with 
life. With the sky, this moon, these stars, these cold, candid 
peaks. 

(Quoted from the preface of The Doves’ Nest.) 


Epwarp S. MartTIn 


I don’t think writing can be taught much beyond the rudi- 
ments. ‘The rest of it seems to come from the teacher who 


1 By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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runs the singing classes for the birds. They sing, not by 
rule or note, but because the music is in them. So good 
writers seem to write by ear, and most of them write about 
as well at their start as at their finish. You can teach 
pupils to avoid worn out phrases and standardized expres- 
sions, and maybe you can teach them to choose and arrange 
their words so that they will parse, but beyond that it seems 
to me they must learn by listening to the noises they make, 
and rearranging them when they don’t sound right. (From 
ajetter toll, Ro s:, January; 1925.) 


BranDER MaTTrHEws 


While at college, and when a law student, I used to write; 
and I remember that I tried always to know what I had to 
say, and then to say it directly and in straightforward fashion. 
The authors who influenced me the most were Emerson, 
Lowell, and Matthew Arnold, all of whom abhorred the 
obscure and the ornate. 

To a beginner, the advice I should give would be to think 
straight and write simply. To be clear is the first duty of a 
writer : to charm and to please are graces to be acquired later. 


(Quoted by Bainton, 279.) 


Joun Stuart MILi 


Language is the depository of the accumulated body of 
experience, to which all former ages have contributed their 
part, and which is the inheritance of all yet to come. 


(Quoted by Mathews, 280.) 


Witiiam MInTo 


That writing is best which gets its meaning most easily 
and expeditiously into the mind of the reader. It is the 
reader’s ease and convenience that have to be considered. 
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The right words and the right sentences should be in their 
right places, and the places are right when what you want 
to be prominent and well in the reader’s eye is prominent. 
Theoretically, therefore, . .. a writer ought, before his 
final draft at any rate, to have in his mind clearly what he 
wants to say, and then to order it so that it shall most easily 
and clearly find its way into the minds of his readers. . . 

John Bright’s speeches have always struck me as being 
among the most structurally perfect things in our language. 
He seems always to have known before he began how he was 
to end, and he seems also to have acted on the principle of 
not trying to pack too much matter into a speech. .. . 

Any success I may have in that way I believe I owe mainly 
to my having been a pupil of Professor Bain’s. The chap- 
ters in his Rhetoric, on paragraph construction, and on expo- 
sition, seem to me to be of the greatest use to anybody who 
wishes to compose clearly for purposes of conveying informa- 
tion. I have also been an admiring student of Matthew 
Arnold ever since [| heard him deliver the first of his lectures 
on “Culture” at Oxford. 

(Quoted by Bainton, 238 ff.) 


St. Georce Mivart 


If I am clear, I think it must be due to a habit of mind 
which has always led me to try and acquire precise and 
accurate ideas about any subject I inquired into, to get to 
the bottom of things as far as possible. . . . When I write 
I scribble off my thoughts as quickly as possible, and then 
for the most part rewrite. (Quoted by Bainton, 231 f.) 


CHRISTOPHER Morey 


Mere correctness is a very minor feature of learning to 
write. It becomes important later; but the first thing to 
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realize is that language is not a commodity, but only a 
medium of exchange. Children, as a rule, write beauti- 
fully, charmingly, interestingly, because their thinking is 
novel and fresh. 

Language is a vehicle for knowledge and feeling. Those 
who have neither exact knowledge nor profound feeling — 
which are usually the result of experience — can hardly be 
expected to use the vehicle in any stirring or creative manner. 
A taxi without a passenger cruises in a gentle fabian fashion. 
It is only the taxi with a fare inside that spins briskly to its 
destination. 

I suspect that the art of writing cannot be taught. The 
utmost you can do is try to make the pupil sensitive to words. 
There is no shibboleth, no esoteric quiddity. The enjoy- 
ment of great writers is, obviously, the most feasible assist- 
ance. Ideally, writing should become almost unconscious : 
as natural as breathing or digesting. It should follow 
thought’s vestiges like a shadow. It can never be quite that; 
but language should not be something we climb, like a cliff; 
rather something in which we float, like water. . . . 

“Sentence sense.” A sentence, I suppose, is a unit of 
thought; an opinion, a feeling, a sentiment. If the pupils’ 
sentences are vague it is either because their thoughts are 
vague or they are (at the moment of writing) fogged in that 
troublesome vapour that often (with us all) rises between the 
mind and the pen. Literature is a vibration that passes 
from one mind to another; both our transmitters and our 
receivers are imperfect in themselves and imperfect in mutual 

-adjustment. This regrettable haze, this “static,” is a seri- 
ous difficulty. Anything that makes for uncertainty in 
transmission must (if possible) be discarded. . . . 

When thought is clear, and when the use of words has 

become reasonably facile, the chance is that the sentence will 
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be clear. In sum: The problem is to teach ourselves to 
think, and the writing will take care-of itself. 

But writing is also, in its subtler phases, an art; like all 
arts, it must be performed either unconsciously or with 
extreme sophistication. A child writes well, and a highly 
trained and long-suffering performer may sometimes write 
with intelligence. It is the middle stages that are appalling. 
If our friend can encourage his pupils to think for themselves 
he will do great patriotic service. .. . 

The problems of writing are specially fascinating because 
we have to utilize an instrument which is at once debased 
and exalted; vulgar and sensitive; familiar and strange. 
For the expression of our most delicate emotions, aspirations, 
reasonings, we have only this same common speech, which is 
already roughened and marred by constant, automatic, and 
heedless use. When we wish to explain, with some purity 
and dignity, our more generous and essential feelings we 
must resort to the poor counters of habitual utterance that 
we have shuffled so often and worn so smooth. It is as 
though we took a delicate Swiss watch to a jeweller, showed 
him some stricture in the cobweb mechanism, and asked him 
to repair it with a knife and fork. 

(Suggested by Mr. Morley for this book, from “‘The ‘Eng- 
lish Problem,’” in Inward Ho!)} 


Max MULLER 


Ever since the time of Wilhelm von Humboldt, all who have 
seriously grappled with the highest problems of the Science 
of Language, have come to the conviction that thought and 
language are inseparable, that language is as impossible with- 
out thought as thought is without language; and that they 
stand to each other somewhat like soul and body, like power 


1 By permission of the publishers, Doubleday, Page and Company, New York. 
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and function, like substance and form. (Quoted from On 
the Philosophy of Mythology.) 


The true definition . . . of thinking, as commonly under- 
stood, 1s speaking minus voice, . . . as every one can dis- 
cover for himself, if he will only ask himself at any moment 
what he is or has been thinking about. He can answer this 
question to himself and to others in words only. . . . 

The results which the Science of Language has arrived at, 
and which are by no means so startling as has been supposed, 
are shortly these: We have sensations without language, 
and some of these sensations may produce in men, as well as 
in animals, involuntary cries. We have perceptions or im- 
ages without language, and some of these may be accom- 
panied by gestures or signs. .. . We have concepts, but 
these we can never have without words, because it is the word 
which . . . supplies what we call abstract concepts, to which 
nothing can ever correspond in imagination, nothing in sensa- 
tion, nothing in nature... . It follows that no concept, 
not even the concept of so simple an object as a tree, was 
possible without a name. ... If we distinguish, therefore, 
at all between concepts and words, we are bound to say that 
concepts are due to words, they are words minus sound, and 
not, as most philosophers will have it, that words are due to 
concepts, that they are concepts plus sound. It is only 
because to think aloud is to speak, that to speak sotto voce 
may be called to think. . . . All our words are conceptual, 
all our concepts are verbal. . . . 

“Thought and language,” [the Duke of Argyll] writes, 
“‘are inseparable for all purposes connected with the com- 
munion of thought from one mind to another. And these 
purposes include all conversation and all literature. That 
is to say, they are inseparable for all purposes of life, including 
the whole growth of mankind in knowledge. Surely,” he 
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adds, ‘“‘this is a concession on a matter of fact which ought 
to be large enough to satisfy even Professor Max Miller.” 
And so it is. 

(Quoted from ‘Can We Think without Words ?’’) 


No animal thinks, and no animal speaks, except man. 
Language and thought are inseparable. Words without 
thought are dead sounds; thoughts without words are noth- 
ing. To think is to speak low; to speak is to think aloud. 
The word is the thought incarnate. (Quoted from Lectures 
on the Science of Language, ist ser., Lect. IX; 4th ed., 1864, 


p- 401.) 
CaRDINAL NEWMAN 


Many or most writers are elaborate; and those certainly 
not the least whose style is farthest removed from ornament, 
being simple and natural, or vehement, or severely business- 
like and practical. Who so energetic and manly as Demos- 
thenes? yet he is said to have transcribed Thucydides many 
times over in the formation of his style. Who so gracefully 
natural as Herodotus? yet his very dialect is not his own, 
but chosen for the sake of the perfection of his narrative. 
Who exhibits such happy negligence as our own Addison? 
yet artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in his instance 
that the report has got abroad, truly or not, that he was too 
late in his issue of an important state paper, from his habit of 
revision and recomposition. Such great authors were work- 
ing by a model which was before the eyes of their intellect, 
and they were labouring to say what they had to say, in 
such a way as would most exactly and suitably express it. It 
is not wonderful that other authors, whose style is not 
simple, should be instances of a similar literary diligence. 
Virgil wished his ASneid to be burned, elaborate as is its 
composition, because he felt it needed more labour still, in 
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order to make it perfect. (Literature; quoted by Long, 
Prose Style.) 


Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. 
Matter and expression are parts of one; style is a thinking 
out into language. .. . 

A great author... is one who has something to say 
and knows how to say it. . . . He has but one aim, which 
he keeps steadily before him, and is conscientious and single- 
minded in fulfilling. That aim is to give forth what he has 
within him; and from his very earnestness . . . he has with 
him the charm of an incommunicable simplicity. Whatever be 
his subject, high or low, he treats it suitably and for its own sake. 

His page is the lucid mirror of his mind and life... . 

He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, 
because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly to be 
vague; he is too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his 
subject, and therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a whole 
and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm 
hold of it, and therefore he is luminous. When his imagina- 
tion wells up, it overflows in ornament; when his heart is 
touched, it thrills along his verse. He always has the right 
word for the right idea, and never a word too much. If he 
is brief, it is because few words suffice; when he is lavish of 
them, still each word has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses, 
the vigorous march of his elocution. He expresses what 
all feel, but all cannot say; and his sayings pass into prov- 
erbs among his people, and his phrases become household 
words and idioms of their daily speech, which is tesselated 
with the rich fragments of his language, as we see in foreign 
lands the marbles of Roman grandeur worked into the walls 
and pavements of modern palaces. 

(From “The Idea of a University,” Lecture II, University 
Subjects.) 
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It is simply the fact that I have been obliged to take great 
pains with everything I have written, and I often write 
chapters over and over again, besides innumerable correc- 
tions and interlinear additions. ... I think I have never 
written for writing’s sake; but my one and single desire 
and aim has been to do what is so difficult — viz., to express 
clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been the motive 
principle of all my corrections and rewritings. When I 
have read over a passage which I had written a few days 
before, I have found it so obscure to myself that I have 
either put it altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but I 
don’t get any better for practice. I am as much obliged to 
correct and rewrite as I was thirty years ago. (Letters and 


Correspondence of John Henry Newman, Il, 476 f.) 


Georce HERBERT PALMER 


Obviously, good English is exact English. Our words 
should fit our thoughts like a glove, and be neither too wide 
nor too tight. If too wide, they will include much vacuity 
beside the intended matter. If too tight, they will check the 
strong grasp. ... But to gain such precision is toilsome 
business. While we are in training for it, no word must 
unpermittedly pass the portal of the teeth. Something like 
what we mean must never be counted equivalent to what we 
mean. ... To hold our thoughts and words in significant 
adjustment requires unceasing consciousness, a perpetual de- 
termination not to tell lies; for of course every inaccuracy 
is a bit of untruthfulness. . . . (From ‘‘Self-Cultivation in 


English.’’) 


1 By permission of Professor Palmer and of the publishers, Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company, New York. 
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Stir GILBERT PARKER 


As for the problem of putting thought into language, I 
don’t know what to say. One should write what one thinks, 
and as one thinks, and the study of style, as a study, is to my 
mind fatal. One should read the great books of the great 
men, but to attempt to imitate them is the ruin of thought 
and destructive to a natural style. Out of one’s own exten- 
sive reading, out of one’s own mind comes style, and the 
reading should do no more than inspire the original mind to 
speak as it thinks and not as another speaks. I have found 
the Bible and Shakespere eternal fountains of interest and 
beauty, and they have influenced my mind greatly. (From 
apléttemto 11. Rios May 20,.1025-) 


Francis PARKMAN 


When fourteen or fifteen years old I had the good luck to 
be under the direction of Mr. William Russell, a teacher of 
excellent literary tastes and acquirements. It was his con- 
stant care to teach the boys of his class to write good and 
easy English. One of his methods was to give us lists of 
words to which we were required to furnish as many syno- 
nyms as possible, distinguishing their various shades of 
meaning. He also encouraged us to write translations, in 
prose and verse, from Virgil and Homer, insisting on idiomatic 
English, and criticising in his gentle way anything flowery 
and bombastic. At this time I read a good deal of poetry, 
and much of it remains in my memory. As it included 
Milton and other classics, I am confident that it has been of 
service to me in the matter of style. Later on, when in 
college and after leaving it, I read English prose classics for 
the express purpose of improving myself in the language. 
These I take to be the chief sources of such success as I have 
had in this particular. (Quoted by Bainton, 181 f.) 
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WALTER PATER 


It would take me a long time to formulate the rules, con- 
scious or unconscious, which I have followed in my humble 
way. I think they would, one and all, be reducible to 
Truthfulness — truthfulness, I mean, to one’s own inward 
view or impression. It seems to me that all the excellencies 
of composition, clearness, subtlety, beauty, freedom, severity, 
and any others there may be, depend upon the exact pro- 
priety with which language follows or shapes itself to the 
consciousness within. ... Of course models count for 
much. As beginners, at least, we are all learners. I think 
Tennyson and Browning, in quite opposite ways, have 
influenced me more than prose writers. And I have come 
to think that, on the whole, Newman is our greatest master 
of prose, partly on account of the variety of his excellence. 


(Quoted by Bainton, 293 f.) 


With Flaubert, the search, the unwearied search, was not 
for the smooth, or winsome, or forcible word, as such, as with 
false Ciceronians, but quite simply and honestly, for the 
word’s adjustment to its meaning. The first condition of 
this must be, of course, to know yourself, to have ascer- 
tained your own sense exactly. Then, if we suppose an 
artist, he says to the reader, — I want you to see precisely 
what I see. (Sty/e.) 


CoveNTRY PATMORE 


I believe the one secret of good writing is to have perfectly 
clear thoughts and vivid impressions of things, and never to 
be contented with any inadequate expression of them. 


(Quoted by Bainton, 226.) 
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ANDREW Preston PEABODY 


I read continually, and I was guided to, and aided in the 
reading of, the best books, so that I became early familiar 
with the vocabulary of pure classical English. I never 
wrote anything more than a letter till I entered college. 
There I had a Professor of Rhetoric who was an unsparing 
critic of our themes, pruning away all superfluous verbiage, 
ridiculing inflation and bombast, pointing out the incon- 
gruity of mixed metaphors, and laying great stress on accu- 
racy and precision. ... Ever since I graduated I have 
been a writer, first of lectures, for popular audiences; very 
early, for the press; for more than half a century, of sermons, 
to the number of several thousands. My habit is to think 
slowly, and to write rapidly. Were I going to prepare an 
address on which my reputation depended, I should crave 
the previous notice of weeks, if possible, of months; but 
might not put pen to paper till the day before delivery. I 
keep a subject in my mind till the last moment; brood upon 
it; if need be, read upon it; shape it, determine in what 
order I shall treat it, what I can say upon it; in fine, construct 
the sermon, essay, or chapter, in my thought, so that when 
I come to write, | am simply my own amanuensis. I write 
as fast as my pen can run, pausing only when the right word 
does not present itself spontaneously. When I have finished 
my work, I read aloud what I have written, and test it by 
my ear. If a passage sounds harshly, I change the words 
sufficiently to bring it into melody. If I have used the same 
word too often, my ear tells me, and I substitute a synonym. 

If I have any merit as a writer, I ascribe it mainly to 
two things, first, to my early conversance with the best writ- 
ers; secondly, to my postponing the work of composition 
till I have fully thought out what I am going to write, 
(Quoted by Bainton, 199 ff.) 
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Epcar ALLAN PoE 


It is certain that the mere act of inditing tends, in a great 
degree, to the logicalisation of thought. Whenever, on 
account of its vagueness, I am dissatisfied with a conception 
of the brain, I resort forthwith to the pen, for the purpose 
of obtaining, through its aid, the necessary form, conse- 
quence, and precision. 

How very commonly we hear it remarked, that such 
thoughts are beyond the compass of words! I do not believe 
that any thought, properly so called, is out of the reach of 
language. I fancy, rather, that where difficulty in expres- 
sion is experienced, there is, in the intellect which experiences 
it, a want either of deliberateness or of method. For my 
own part, I have never had a thought which I could not set 
down in words, with even more distinctness than that with 
which I conceived it. 


(Little Masterpieces, XX XIV, 34 f.) 


Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH 


Whenever you feel an impulse to perpetrate a piece of 
exceptionally fine writing, obey it — whole-heartedly — and 
delete it before sending your manuscript to press. Murder 
NOU CATING) case Le 2S To) 


Is it possible . . . that you can have read one, two, three, 
or more of the acknowledged masterpieces of literature with- 
out having it borne in on you that they are great because they 
are alive, and trafic not with cold celestial certainties, but 
with men’s hopes, aspirations, doubts, loves, hates, breakings 
of the heart; the glory and vanity of human endeavour, the 
transience of beauty, the capricious uncertain lease on which 
you and I hold life, the dark coast to which we inevitably 
steer; all that amuses or vexes, all that gladdens, saddens, 
maddens us men and women on this brief and mutable traject 
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which yet must be home for a while, the anchorage of our 
heartevecwen: wt naes4.) 

As technically manifested in Literature it [style] is the 
power to touch with ease, grace, precision, any note in the 
gamut of human thought or emotion. 

But essentially it resembles good manners. It comes of 
endeavouring to understand others, of thinking for them 
rather than for yourself — of thinking, that is, with the heart 
as well asthe head. It gives rather than receives; it is nobly 
careless of thanks or applause, not being fed by these but 
rather sustained and continually refreshed by an inward 
loyalty to the best. Yet, like “character” it has its altar 
within; to that retires for counsel, from that fetches its 
illumination, to ray outwards. Cultivate... that habit 
of withdrawing to be advised by the best. So, says Fenelon, 
“you will find yourself infinitely quieter, your words will be 
fewer and more effectual; and while you make less ado, 
what you do will be more profttable.”” (P. 297.) 

(Quoted from On the Art of Writing.)} 


Str WaLtTerR RALEIGH 


O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, thou 
only hast cast out of the world and despised; thou hast 
drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it all over with 
these two narrow words, Hic jacet. (History of the World.) 


GEORGE RAWLINSON 


Read the best authors attentively, the very best — Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, and of moderns, 

1 By permission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 
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Walter Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Ruskin, Froude; and 
practise constantly. ... Lay a good foundation of gram- 
matical knowledge, so as to be quite sure of your grammar; 
then avoid complicated sentences; and, as a rule, eschew 
long sentences. Finally, have something to say, make up 
your mind exactly what it is you want to say, and you will 
probably not have much difficulty in saying it.... I 
write rather slowly, make very few corrections; and those 
chiefly to avoid the recurrence of the same word, or even of 
a similarly sounding word, at too short an interval. Finally, 
I should recommend the use of words that come to us of the 
Anglo-Saxon in preference to those derived from the Latin; 
but with the proviso, that a Latin word should not be re- 
jected, if more expressive than the Saxon, or more familiar 
or clearer; and that when a similar idea has to be repeated 
within a short space, the Latin words should be even sought 
out, and used conjointly with the Anglo-Saxon to produce 
VATICLY wees me en QUOtEC! hyaialliton. 20511.) 


Joun(?) Ray 


He that uses many words for the explaining of any sub- 
ject, doth, like the cuttle-fish, hide himself . . . in his own 
ink. (Quoted by Mathews, 152.) 


Ernest RENAN 


To write well is to think well; there is no art of style dis- 
tinct from the culture of the mind. . . . Make your readers 
vigorous thinkers, conscientious scholars, and they will be 
good writers. (Quoted by Bainton, 124.) 


Acnes REPPLIER 


For every sentence that may be penned or spoken the right 
words exist. They lie concealed in the inexhaustible wealth 
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of a vocabulary enriched by centuries of noble thought and 
delicate manipulation. (From a letter to H. R. S., January 


19, 1925.) 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


When I was about fifteen my father told me I had better 
read a few books instead of scribbling so much. ... He 
used to tell me that the great thing was to write no sentence 
without a meaning to it — that was what style really meant 
— and also to avoid long Latin words as much as _ possible. 
I remember his once showing me a page of The Newcomes, 
altogether rewritten, with simpler words put in the place of 
longer ones. Another old friend, long after, gave me a use- 
ful hint, which was to read aloud to myself any passage of 
which I was doubtful — one hears an awkward sentence. 

(Quoted by Bainton, 92.) 


If, IP, ies 


A clear running brook is the best teacher of style. There 
is a quick forward movement — but not measured or monoto- 
nous movement — while the water is so limpid that every- 
thing is seen through the crystal medium. It seems to me 
that the best style is that which reveals the writer’s thoughts 
so easily, plainly, and musically that the reader becomes 
engrossed in the thought or story and forgets the writer. 
Therefore, have something to tell, and tell it clearly, simply, 
without a trace of affectation or conscious effort at fine writ- 
ing. I should advise the study of examples in this perfection 
of art. (Quoted by Bainton, 211.) 


Rousseau 


When I write, my ideas are arranged with the utmost 
difficulty. ... My manuscripts, blotted, scratched, and 
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scarcely legible, attest the trouble they cost me; nor is there 
one of them but I have been obliged to transcribe four or 
five times before it went to press. Never could I do any- 
thing when placed at a table, pen in hand; it must be walk- 
ing among the rocks, or in the woods. It is at night in my 
bed, during my wakeful hours, that I compose; it may be 
judged how slowly, particularly for a man who has not the 
advantage of verbal memory, and never in his life could re- 
tain by heart six verses. Some of my periods | have turned 
and re-turned in my head five or six nights before they were 
fit to be put to paper; — thus it is that I succeed better in 
works that require laborious attention than those that appear 
more trivial, such as letters, in which I could never succeed, 
and being obliged to write one is to me a serious punishment ; 
nor can I express my thoughts on the most trivial subjects 
without it costing me hours of fatigue. If I write immedi- 
ately what strikes me, my letter is a long, confused, uncon- 
nected string of expressions, which, when read, can hardly 


be understood. (Confessions, Bk. III.) 


Joun Ruskin 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is 
to see something, and tell in a plain way what it saw. . . 

Noble language is . . . simply the careful expression of 
right thought. All the virtues of language are, in their 
roots, moral; it becomes accurate if the speaker desires to 
be true; clear if he speaks with sympathy and a desire to 
be intelligible; powerful, if he has earnestness; pleasant, if 
he has sense of rhythm and order. . . . And this it is that 
makes the art of language . . . that which is fittest for the 
instrument of a gentleman’s education. To teach the mean- 
ing of a word thoroughly, is to teach the nature of the spirit 
that coined it; the secret of language is the secret of sym- 
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pathy, and its full charm is possible only to the gentle. And 
thus the principles of beautiful speech have all been fixed 
by sincere and kindly speech. ... So long as no words 
are uttered but in faithfulness, so long the art of language 
goes on exalting itself... . No noble nor right style was 
ever yet founded but out of a sincere heart. . . . 

Every beauty possessed by the language of a nation is 
significant of the innermost laws of its being. Keep the 
temper of the people stern and manly; make their associa- 
tions grave, courteous, and for worthy objects; occupy them 
in just deeds; and their tongue must needs be a grand one. 

All great languages invariably utter great things, 
and command them; . . . the breath of them is inspiration 
because it is not only vocal, but vital; and you can only 
learn to speak as these men spoke, by becoming what these 
men were... . 

(From “The Relation of Art to Morals,” in Lectures on 
Art.)* 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


Style is the physiognomy of the mind, and a safer index to 
character than the face. ... And affectation in style is 
like making grimaces. ... 

Nothing is easier than to write so that no one can under- 
stand; just as, contrarily, nothing is more difficult than to 
express deep things in such a way that everyone must neces- 
sarily grasp them. . 

Every really great writer tries to express his thoughts as 
purely, clearly, definitely, and shortly as possible. Simplic- 
ity has always been held to be a mark of truth; it is also a 
mark of genius... . Style is nothing hut the mere sil- 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Ruskin Literary Trustees and of Messrs, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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houette of thought; and an obscure or bad style means a dull 
or confused brain. 

An intelligent author really eee to us when he writes, 
and that is why he is able to rouse our interest and commune 
with us. It is the intelligent author alone who puts individ- 
ual words together with a full consciousness of their meaning, 
and chooses them with deliberate design. . . . 

If a man has any clear thought or knowledge in him, his 
aim will be to communicate it, and he will direct his energies 
to this end; so that the ideas he furnishes are everywhere 
clearly expressed. The result is that he is neither diffuse, 
nor unmeaning, nor confused, and consequently not tedious. 
... It would generally serve writers in good stead if they 
would see that, whilst a man should, if possible, think like a 
great genius, he should talk the same language as everyone 
else. Authors should use common words to say uncommon 
things. . . 

A word too much always defeats its purpose. Thisis what 
Voltaire means when he says that “‘the adjective is the 
enemy of the substantive.” ... To gather much thought 
into few words stamps the man of genius. ... What 
declamation on the vanity of human existence could ever be 
more telling than the words of Job? — “‘Man that is born 
of woman hath but a short time to live and is full of misery. 
He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” ... As 
in architecture an excess of decoration is to be avoided, so in 
the art of literature a writer must guard against all rhetorical 
finery, all useless amplification, and all superfluity of expres- 
sion in general; ina word, he must strive after chastity of style. 
Every word that can be spared is hurtful if it remains. The 
law of simplicity and naiveté holds good of all fine art; for 
it is quite possible to be at once simple and sublime. . . . 
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Style should .. . be... words... so set down that 
they directly force the reader to think precisely the same thing 
as the author thought when he wrote them. Nor will this 
result be obtained unless the author has always been careful 
to remember that thought so far follows the law of gravity 
that it travels from head to paper much more easily than 
from paper to head; so that he must assist the latter passage 
by every means in his power. . . . 

Good writing should be governed by the rule that a man 
can think only one thing clearly at a time; and, therefore, 
that he should not be expected to think two or even more 
things in one and the same moment. . 

(From “On Style,” translated by Mr. T. Bailey Saunders.)! 


Str WALTER Scotr 


The half hour between waking and rising has all my life 
proved propitious to any task which was exercising my in- 
vention. When I get over any knotty difficulty in a story, 
or have had in former times to fill up a passage in a poem, it 
was always when I first opened my eyes that the desired ideas 
thronged upon me. This is so much the case that I am in 
the habit of relying upon it, and saying to myself, when I am 
at a loss, ‘“Never mind, we shall have it at seven o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” If I have forgot a circumstance, or a 
name, or a copy of verses, it is the same thing. (Journal, 
February Io, 1826.) 


Dattas Lore SHARP 


There should be no suggestion in a page of nature-writing 
that the author penetrated to the heart of some howling 
summer camp for his raw material; that he ever sat on his 
roof or walked across his back yard in order to write a book 


1 By permission of the publishers, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
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about it. But nature-books, like other books, are gone for 
that way — always and solely for the pot. Such books are 
“copy” only — poor copy at that. There is nothing new 
in them; for the only thing you can get by going afar for it 
is a temptation to lie; and no matter from what distance 
you fetch a falsehood — even from the top of the world — 
you cannot disguise the true complexion of it. Take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, and you will find nothing new there; ascend into heaven 
or make your bed in hell for copy, as is the fashion nowa- 
days— But you had better look after your parish, and go 
faithfully about your chores; and if you have a garden with 
a tortoise in it, and you love them, and love to write about 
them, then write. .. . 

Good nature-literature, like all good literature, is more 
lived than written. Its immortal part hath elsewhere than 
the ink-pot its beginning. The soul that rises with it, its 
life’s star, first went down behind a horizon of real experi- 
ence, then rose from a human heart, the source of all true 
feeling, of all sincere form. Good nature-writing particularly 
must have a pre-literary existence as lived reality; its writ- 
ing must be only the necessary accident of its being lived 
again in thought. It will be something very human, very 
natural, warm, quick, irregular, imperfect, with the imper- 
fections and irregularities of life. And the nature-writer 
will be very human, too, and so very faulty; but he will 
have no lack of love for nature, and no lack of love for the 
truth. Whatever else he does, he will never touch the flat, 
disquieting note of make-believe. He will never invent, 
never pretend, never pose, never shy. He will be honest — 
which is nothing unusual for birds and rocks and stars; but 
for human beings, and for nature-writers very particularly, 
it is a state less common, perhaps, than it ought to be. 
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(Selected by the author for this book, from ‘The 
Nature-Writer”’; in The Face of the Fields, 136 ff.)! 


G. BERNARD SHAW 


As soon as I have an idea I have the words to express it; 
and my only conscious effort 1s for accuracy of expression. 
Even here the trouble is not to find the words, but to argue 
the case until I find the final verdict. For this the words 
are always ready, and the style takes care of itself. There- 
fore I cannot help students who are consciously and labori- 
ously trying to do what Nature has done for me. I am dis- 
posed to tell them that unless Nature has done nine-tenths 
of the work for them, they had better let it alone. (Quoted 
from a letter to H.R. S., July 5, 1925.) 


Exsig SINGMASTER 


I learned most of what I know about writing in a Daily 
Theme course in Cornell University. For the young person 
who wishes to write, a short theme a day is none too many. 
He learns not only to write, but to observe, and the habit 
of storing in a note-book incidents and impressions against 
the hour of necessity is of the utmost importance. I was 
fortunate in being born half Pennsylvania German and thus 
inheriting the folk-lore and view of life of a people different 
enough from the average American to make them interest- 
ing. But—every human being inherits a mind and _ ac- 
quires experiences different enough from those of the 
average American to make him interesting. This, per- 
haps, is the hardest lesson youth has to learn —to cul- 
tivate its own garden. (From a letter to H. R.S., May 4, 
1925.) 

1 First published in The Outlook, April 30,1910. Reprinted by permission 
of The Outlook Company, New York. 
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GoLDWIN SMITH 


My only rule is to know what I mean to say, to say it, and 
have done with it. Clearness and conciseness are within 
the reach of all of us. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 227.) 


Language is not a musical instrument into which if a fool 
breathe, it will make melody. Its tones are evoked only by 
the spirit of high or tender thought; and though truth 1s 
not always eloquent, real eloquence is always the glow of 


truth. (Quoted by Mathews, 193.) 


SOLOMON 


He that hath knowledge spareth his words. (Proverbs 
Gls Oe) 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
Stlvermew(l0¢d 4224211) 


RoBeERT SOUTHEY 


It is with words as with sunbeams, — the more they are 
condensed, the deeper they burn. (Quoted by Mathews, 
123)) 

LesLiE STEPHEN 

When I had to write, I simply tried to say what I had to 
say as clearly as I could. ... If anybody should be so 
misguided as to wish to write like me, he must do it by 
thinking of nothing except clearness and simply expressing 
his meaning. .. . My plan, if it is to be called a plan, is, 
I fancy, not a bad one for the ordinary writer. (Quoted by 
Bainton, 228 f.) 


LAURENCE STERNE 


The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, blush’d as he gave it in; — and the recording 
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angel, as he wrote it down, dropp’d a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever. (Tristram Shandy, Book VI, 
chap. viii.) 

Writing, when properly managed, . . . is but a different 
name for conversation. (bid., Book II, chap. xi.) 


R. L. STeEvENsoNn 


Ordered South . . . took me pretty near three months to 
write, | imagine. No one ever had such pains to learn a 
trade as I had; but I slogged at it, day in, day out, and I 
frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry) I have done 
more with smaller gifts than almost any man of letters in 
the world... . Treasure Island, begun at Braemar, finished 
at Davos; the whole in two bursts of about fifteen days each, 
my quickest piece of work. Kidnapped was all written at 
Bournemouth, inside of a year, in probably five months 
actual writing, and one of these months entirely. over the 
last chapters, which had to be put together without interest 
or inspiration, almost word by word, for I was entirely 
worked out. 

Kidnapped, you may like to know, I consider infinitely 
my best, and, indeed, my only good story. Prince Otto was 
written at Hyéres; it took me about five months, in the 
inside of a year, not counting the first chapter, which was 
written before at Kingussie. Otto was my hardest effort, 
for I wished to do something very swell, which did not quite 
come off. Whole chapters of Otto were written as often as 
five or six times, and one chapter, that of the Countess and 
the Princess, eight times by me and once by my wife — my 
wife’s version was the second last. ... (Letter to George 


Iles, October 29, 1887; Little Masterpieces, XXXIV, 159 f.) 


I kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to 
write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what I 
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saw with appropriate words; when I sat by the roadside, 
I would either read, or a pencil amd a penny version-book 
would be in my hand, to note down the features of the scene 
or commemorate some halting stanzas. Thus I lived with 
words. ... Description was the principal field of my 
exercise. ... But I worked in other ways also; often 
accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in which | 
played many parts; and often exercised myself in writing 
down conversations from memory. 

This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the diaries I 
sometimes tried to keep, but . . . it had one grave defect; 
for it set me no standard of achievement. So that there 
was perhaps more profit, as there was certainly more effort, 
in my secret labours at home. Whenever I| read a book or 
a passage that particularly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendered with propriety, in which there was 
either some conspicuous force or some happy distinction in 
the style, I must sit down at once and set myself to ape that 
quality. I was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and tried again, 
and was again unsuccessful and always unsuccessful; but at 
least in these vain bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in 
harmony, in construction and the co-ordination of parts. 
I have thus played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, 
to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Haw- 
thorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire and to Obermann. I 
remember one of these monkey tricks, which was called 
The Vanity of Morals: . . . the first part was written .. . 
no less than three times: first in the manner of Hazlitt, 
second in the manner of Ruskin, who had cast on me a pass- 
ing spell, and third, in a laborious pasticcio of Sir Thomas 
Browne. .. . 

That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether 
I have profited or not, that is the way. It was so Keats 
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learned, and there was never a finer temperament for litera- 
ture than Keats’s; it was so, if we could trace it out, that all 
men have learned. . . . Perhaps I hear some one cry out: 
But this is not the way to be original! Itis not; nor is there 
any way but to be born so... . There can be none more 
original than Montaigne, neither could any be more unlike 
Cicero; yet no craftsman can fail to see how much the one 
must have tried in his time to imitate the other. Burns is 
the very type of a prime force in letters: he was of all men 
the most imitative. Shakespeare himself, the imperial, 
proceeds directly from a school. ... Before he can tell 
what cadences he truly prefers, the student should have 
tried all that are possible; before he can choose and preserve 
a fitting key of words, he should long have practised the 
literary scales; and it is only after years of such gymnastic 
that he can sit down at last, legions of words swarming to 
his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding 
for his choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to do 
and (within the narrow limit of a man’s ability) able to do 
itinee Ant 

(From “A College Magazine.’’) 


Let him [the young writer] choose a motive, whether of 
character or passion; carefully construct his plot so that 
every incident is an illustration of the motive, and every 
property employed shall bear to it a near relation of con- 
gruity or contrast; avoid a sub-plot, unless, as sometimes 
in Shakespeare, the sub-plot be a reversion or complement of 
the main intrigue; suffer not his style to flag below the 
level of the argument; pitch the key of conversation, not 
with any thought of how men talk in parlours, but with a 
single eye to the degree of passion he may be called on to 
express; and allow neither himself in the narrative nor any 
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character in the course of the dialogue, to utter one sentence 
that is not part and parcel of the business of the story or the 
discussion of the problem involved. Let him not regret if 
this shortens his book; it will be better so; for to add irrele- 
vant matter is not to lengthen but to bury. Let him not 
mind if he miss a thousand qualities, so that he keeps unflag- 
gingly in pursuit of the one he has chosen. ... And as 
the root of the whole matter, let him bear in mind that his 
novel is not a transcript of life, to be judged by its exacti- 
tude; but a simplification of some side or point of life, to 
stand or fall by its significant simplicity. For although, in 
great men, working upon great motives, what we observe 
and admire is often their complexity, yet underneath appear- 
ances the truth remains unchanged: that simplification was 
their method, and that simplicity is their excellence. (From 
““A Humble Remonstrance.’’) 


t. Choice of words. — The art of literature stands apart 
from among its sisters, because the material in which the 
literary artist works is the dialect of life; hence, on the one 
hand, a strange freshness and immediacy of address to the 
public mind, which is ready prepared to understand it; but 
hence, on the other, a singular limitation. The sister arts 
enjoy the use of a plastic and ductile material, like the model- 
ler’s clay; literature alone is condemned to work in mosaic 
with finite and quite rigid words. ... But every word, 
phrase, sentence, and paragraph must move in a logical pro- 
cession, and convey a definite conventional import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the pages of a good 
writer, or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist, is the apt 
choice and contrast of the words employed. It is, indeed, a 
strange art to take these blocks, rudely conceived for the 
purpose of the market or the bar, and by tact of application 
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touch them to the Anest meanings and distinctions, restore 
to them their primal energy, wittily shift them to another 
issue, or make of them a drum to rouse the passions. But 
though this form of merit is without doubt the most sensible 
and seizing, it is far from being equally present in all writers. 
The effect of words in Shakespeare, their singular justice, 
significance, and poetic charm, is different, indeed, from the 
effect of words in Addison or Fielding. Or, to take an ex- 
ample nearer home, the words of Carlyle seem electrified 
into an energy of lineament, like the faces of men furiously 
moved; whilst the words in Macaulay, apt enough to con- 
vey his meaning, harmonious enough in sound, yet glide 
from the memory like undistinguished elements in a general 
effect. But the first class of writers have no monopoly of 
literary merit. There is a sense in which Addison 1s superior 
to Carlyle; a sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, 
in which Voltaire excels Montaigne. . 

, 2. The Web. —... Communication may be made in broken 
words, the business of life be carried on with substantives 
alone; but that is not what we call literature; and the true 
business of the literary artist is to plait or weave his meaning, 
involving it around itself; so that each sentence, by succes- 
sive phrases, shall first come into a kind of knot, and then, 
after a moment of suspended meaning, solve and clear itself. 
In every properly constructed sentence there should be 
observed this knot or hitch; so that (however delicately) 
we are led to foresee, to expect, and then to welcome the 
successive phrases. ... Each phrase, besides, is to be 
comely in itself; and between the implication and the evolu- 
tion of the sentence there should be a satisfying equipoise of 
sound; for nothing more often disappoints the ear than a 
sentence solemnly and sonorously prepared, and hastily and 
weakly finished. Nor should the balance be too striking 
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and exact, for the one rule is to be infinitely various; to 
interest, to disappoint, to surprise,-and yet still to gratify; 
to be ever changing, as it were, the stitch, and yet still to 
give the effect of an ingenious neatness. . . . 

The writer’s pattern, which 1s to please the supersensual 
ear, is yet addressed, throughout and first of all, to the 
demands of logic. Whatever be the obscurities, whatever 
_ the intricacies of the argument, the neatness of the fabric 

must not suffer, or the artist has been proved unequal to his 
design. And, on the other hand, no form of words must be 
selected, no knot must be tied among the phrases, unless 
knot and word be precisely what is wanted to forward and 
illuminate the argument; for to fail in this 1s to swindle in 
SNS EVANS: Go. & 

That style is therefore the most perfect . . . which at- 
tains the highest degree of elegant and pregnant implication 
unobtrusively ; or if obtrusively, then with the greatest gain 
to sense and vigour. . 

The web, then, or the pattern: a web at once sensuous and 
logical, an elegant and pregnant texture: that is style, that 
is the foundation of the art of literature. Books indeed 
continue to be read, for the interest of the fact or fable, in 
which this quality is poorly represented, but still it will be 
there. And, on the other hand, how many do we continue 
to peruse and reperuse with pleasure whose only merit is 
the elegance of texture? . . 

3. Rhythm of the Phrase. — Some way back, I used a 
word which still awaits an application. Each phrase, I said, 
was to be comely; but what is a comely phrase? . . 
Each phrase of each sentence, like an air or a recitative in 
music, should be so artfully compounded out of long and 
short, out of accented and unaccented, as to gratify the sensual 
ear. And of this the ear is the sole judge. It is impossible 
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to lay down laws. Even in our accentual and rhythmic 
language no analysis can find the secret of the beauty of a 
verse; how much less, then, of those phrases, such as prose 
is built of, which obey no law but to be lawless and yet to 
please? a’. 

The prose phrase is greatly longer and is much more non- 
chalantly uttered than the group in verse; so that not only 
is there a greater interval of continuous sound between the 
pauses, but for that very reason, word is linked more readily 
to word by a more summary enunciation. Still, the phrase 
is the strict analogue of the group, and successive phrases, 
like successive groups, must differ openly in length and 
thythm. The rule of scansion in verse is to suggest no 
measure but the one in hand; in prose, to suggest no measure 
at all. Prose must be rhythmical, and it may be as much so 
as you will; but it must not be metrical. It may be any- 
thing, but it must not be verse. A single heroic line may very 
well pass and not disturb the somewhat larger stride of the 
prose style; but one following another will produce an 
instant impression of poverty, flatness, and disenchantment. 
The same lines delivered with the measured utterance of 
verse, would perhaps seem rich in variety. By the more 
summary enunciation proper to prose, as to a more distant 
vision, these niceties of difference are lost. A whole verse 
is uttered as one phrase; and the ear is soon wearied by a 
succession of groups identical in length. The prose writer, 
in fact, since he is allowed to be so much less harmonious, is 
condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of movement on 
a larger scale, and must never disappoint the ear by the trot 
of an accepted metre. 

There is then another element of comeliness: . . . the 
contents of the phrase. Each phrase in literature is built of 
sounds, as each phrase in music consists of notes. One 
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sound suggests, echoes, demands, and harmonises with 
another; and the art of rightly using these concordances is 
the final art in literature. It used to be a piece of good 
advice to all young writers to avoid alliteration; and the 
advice was sound, in so far as it prevented daubing. None 
the less for that, was it abominable nonsense, and the mere 
raving of those blindest of the blind who will not see. The 
beauty of the contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends 
implicitly upon alliteration and upon assonance. The vowel 
demands to be repeated; the consonant demands to be 
repeated; and both cry aloud to be perpetually varied. 
You may follow the adventures of a letter through any 
passage that has particularly pleased you; find it, perhaps, 
denied awhile, to tantalise the ear; find it fired again at 
you in a whole broadside; or find it pass into congenerous 
sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another. And 
you will find another and much stranger circumstance. 
Literature is written by and for two senses: a sort of internal 
ear, quick to perceive “‘unheard melodies”’; and the eye, 
which directs the pen and deciphers the printed phrase. 
Well, even as there are rhymes for the eye, so you will find 
that there are assonances and alliterations; that where an 
author is running the open A, deceived by the eye and our 
strange English spelling, he will often show a tenderness 
for the flat A; and that where he is running a particular 
consonant, he will not improbably rejoice to write it down 
even when it is mute or bears a different value. .. . 

Few writers . . . are probably conscious of the length to 
which they push this melody of letters. One, writing very 
diligently, and only concerned about the meaning of his 
words and the rhythm of his phrases, was struck into amaze- 
ment by the eager triumph with which he cancelled one 
expression to substitute another. Neither changed the 
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sense; both being monosyllables, neither could affect the 
scansion; and it was only by looking back on what he had 
already written that the mystery was solved: the second 
word contained an open A, and for nearly half a page he 
had been riding that vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not always so exacting; 
and ordinary writers, in ordinary moments, content them- 
selves with avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, upon 
a rare occasion, buttressing a phrase, or linking two together, 
with a patch of assonance or a momentary jingle of allitera- 
tion. To understand how constant is this preoccupation 
of good writers, even where its results are least obtrusive, it 
is only necessary to turn to the bad. There, indeed, you 
will find cacophony supreme, the rattle of incongruous con- 
sonants only relieved by the jaw-breaking hiatus, and whole 
phrases not to be articulated by the powers of man. 

Conclusion. — We may now briefly enumerate the ele- 
ments of style. We have, peculiar to the prose writer, the 
task of keeping his phrases large, rhythmical and pleasing 
to the ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the strictly 
metrical: peculiar to the versifier, the task of combining and 
contrasting his double, treble, and quadruple pattern, feet 
and groups, logic and metre — harmonious in diversity: 
common to both, the task of artfully combining the prime 
elements of language into phrases that shall be musical in 
the mouth; the task of weaving their argument into a tex- 
ture of committed phrases and of rounded periods — but this 
is particularly binding in the case of prose: and again com- 
mon to both, the task of choosing apt, explicit, and com- 
municative words. We begin to see now what an intricate 
affair is any perfect passage; how many faculties, whether 
of taste or pure reason, must be held upon the stretch to 
make it; and why, when it is made, it should afford us so 
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complete a pleasure. From the arrangement of according 
letters, which is altogether arabesque and sensual, up to the 
architecture of the elegant and pregnant sentence, which is 
a vigorous act of the pure intellect, there is scarce a faculty 
in man but has been exercised. We need not wonder, then, 
if perfect sentences are rare, and perfect pages rarer. 

(From “On Style in Literature.”’) 


There are two duties incumbent upon any man who enters 
on the business of writing: truth to the fact and a good spirit 
in the treatment. . . . Those who write have to see that 
each man’s knowledge is, as near as they can make it, answer- 
able to the facts of life; that he shall not suppose himself 
an angel or a monster; nor take this world for a hell; nor 
be suffered to imagine that all rights are concentred in his 
own caste or country, or all veracities in his own parochial 
creed... . In one word, it must always be foul to tell 
what is false; and it can never be safe to suppress what is 
true. ... Yet there are certain classes of fact eternally 
more necessary than others, and it is with these that litera- 
ture must first bestir itself. They are not hard to distin- 
guish, nature once more easily leading us; for the necessary, 
because the efficacious, facts are those which are most inter- 
esting to the natural mind of man. Those which are col- 
oured, picturesque, human, and rooted in morality, and 
those, on the other hand, which are clear, indisputable, and 
a part of science, are alone vital in importance, seizing by 
their interest, or useful to communicate. So far as the 
writer merely narrates, he should principally tell of these. 
He should tell of the kind and wholesome and beautiful ele- 
ments of our life; he should tell unsparingly of the evil and 
sorrow of the present, to move us with instances; he should 
tell of wise and good people in the past, to excite us by 
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example; and of these he should tell soberly and truthfully, 
not glossing faults, that we may neither grow discouraged 
with ourselves nor exacting to our neighbours. So the body 
of contemporary literature, ephemeral and feeble in itself, 
touches in the minds of men the springs of thought and kind- 
ness, and supports them (for those who will go at all are 
easily supported) on their way to what is true and right. 

And for a last word: in all narration there is only one 
way to be clever, and that is to be exact... . 

But a fact may be viewed on many sides; it may be chron- 
icled with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or admiration, 
and by each of these the story will be transformed to some- 
thing else. . . . Now this spirit in which a subject is re- 
garded, important in all kinds of literary work, becomes all 
important in works of fiction, meditation, or rhapsody; for 
there it not only colours but itself chooses the facts; not 
only modifies but shapes the work. And hence, over the far 
larger proportion ofthe field of literature, the health or dis- 
ease of the writer’s mind or momentary humour forms not 
only the leading feature of his work, but is, at bottom, the 
only thing he can communicate to others. . . . So that the 
first duty of any man who is to write is intellectual. De- 
signed or not, he has so far set himself up for a leader of the 
minds of men; and he must see that his own mind is kept 
supple, charitable, and bright. Everything but prejudice 
should find a voice through him; he should see the good in 
all things; where he has even a fear that he does not wholly 
understand, there he should be wholly silent; and he should 
recognise from the first that he has only one tool in his work- 
shop, and that tool is sympathy. 

The second duty, far harder to define, is moral... . It 
were to be desired that all literary work, and chiefly works 
of art, issued from sound, human, healthy, and potent im- 
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pulses, whether grave or laughing, humorous, romantic, or 
religious. Yet it cannot be denied that some valuable books 
are partially insane; some mostly religious, partially inhu- 
man; and very many tainted with morbidity and impotence. 
We do not loathe a masterpiece although we gird against its 
blemishes. We are not, above all, to look for faults but 
merits. There is no book perfect, even in design; but there 
are many that will delight, improve, or encourage the reader. 
... But the truth is, when books are conceived under a 
great stress, with a soul of nine-fold power nine times heated 
and electrified by effort, the conditions of our being are seized 
with such an ample grasp, that, even should the main design 
be trivial or base, some truth and beauty cannot fail to be 
expressed. Out of the strong comes forth sweetness; but an 
ill thing poorly done is an ill thing top and bottom. . . . 

Man is imperfect; yet, in his literature, he must express 
himself and his own views and preferences; for to do any- 
thing else, is to do a far more perilous thing than to risk being 
immoral; it is to be sure of being untrue. ... I am not 
afraid of the truth, if any one could tell it me, but I am 
afraid of parts of it impertinently uttered. ... In litera- 
ture as in conduct, you can never hope to do exactly right. 
All you can do is to make as sure as possible; and for that 
there is but one rule. Nothing should be done in a hurry 
that can be done slowly. . . . The delay must precede any 
beginning; and if you meditate a work of art, you should 
first long roll the subject under the tongue to make sure 
you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall 
taste of it from end toend. . . . It is this nearness of exami- 
nation necessary for any true and kind writing, that makes 
the practice of the art a prolonged and noble education for 
the writer. 

There is plenty to do, plenty to say, or to say over again, 
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in the meantime. Any literary work which conveys faithful 
facts or pleasing impressions is a service to the public... . 
To please is to serve; and so far from its being difficult to in- 
struct while you amuse, it is difficult to do the one thoroughly 
without the other. Some part of the writer or his life will 
crop out in even a vapid book; and to read a novel that was 
conceived with any force, is to multiply experience and to 
exercise the sympathies. Every article, every piece of verse, 
every essay, every enitre-filet, is destined to pass, however 
swiftly, through the minds of some portion of the public, 
and to colour, however transiently, their thoughts. When 
any subject falls to be discussed, some scribbler on a paper 
has the invaluable opportunity of beginning its discussion 
in a dignified and human spirit; and if there were enough 
who did so in our public press, neither the public nor the 
parliament would find it in their minds to drop to meaner 
thoughts. The writer has the chance to stumble, by the 
way, on something pleasing, something interesting, some- 
thing encouraging, were it only to a single reader. He will 
be unfortunate, indeed, if he suit no one. He has the chance, 
besides, to stumble on something that a dull person shall be 
able to comprehend; and for a dull person to have read 
anything and, for that once, comprehended it, makes a 
marking epoch in his education. 

Here then is work worth doing and worth trying to do well. 
And so, if I were minded to welcome any great accession to 
our trade, it should not be from any reason of a higher wage 
but because it was a trade which was useful in a very great 
and in a very high degree; which every honest trades- 
man could make more serviceable to mankind in his single 
strength; which was difficult to do well and possible to do 
better every year; which called for scrupulous thought on 
the part of all who practised it, and hence became a perpetual 
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education to their nobler natures; and which, pay it as you 
please, in the large majority of the best cases will still be 
underpaid. For surely, at this time of day in the nineteenth 
century, there is nothing that an honest man should fear 
more timorously than getting and spending more than he 
deserves. 

(From ‘The Morality of the Profession of Letters.”’) 


And even if death catch people, like an open pitfall, and, 
in mid-career, laying out vast projects, and planning mon- 
strous foundations, flushed with hope, and their mouths full 
of boastful language, they should be at once tripped up and 
silenced : is there not something brave and spirited in such a 
termination? and does not life go down with a better grace, 
foaming in full body over a precipice, than miserably strag- 
gling to an end in sandy deltas? When the Greeks made 
their fine saying that those whom the gods love die young, 
I cannot help believing they had this sort of death also in 
their eye. For surely, at whatever age it overtake the man, 
this is to die young. Death has not been suffered to take so 
much as an illusion from his heart. In the hot-fit of life, 
a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he passes at a bound 
on to the other side. The noise of the mallet and chisel is 
scarcely quenched, the trumpets are hardly done blowing, 
when, trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy-starred, 
full-blooded spirit shoots into the spiritual land. (From 
“Aes Triplex” in Virginibus Puerisque.) 


To be honest, to be kind — to earn a little and to spend a 
little less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence, to renounce when that shall be necessary and not be 
embittered, to keep a few friends but these without capitula- 
tion — above all, on the same grim condition, to keep friends 
with himself — here is a task for all that a man has of forti- 
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tude and delicacy. He has an ambitious soul who would 
ask more; he has a hopeful spirit who should look in such an 
enterprise to be successful. (From “‘A Christmas Sermon,” 
in Across the Plains.) 


Frank R. StocKToNn 


Whatever merit my methods of expression may possess, 
is due, I believe, to my constant, earnest, and ever-anxious 
desire to make my readers understand what I mean. I 
work slowly, because I am not willing to have a sentence 
put upon paper until I am fairly certain that I could not have 
expressed it more clearly. (Quoted by Bainton, 337.) 


R. H. Sropparp 


If I write good English I can only say it is because I have 
long read the best English books, the masters of our noble 
language; and, furthermore, because those amongst us who 
speak or think before they write are more careful than the 
majority are in using their native speech. ... I try to 
think clearly, and to put what I think directly and as strongly 
as I may. ... My idea of good writing is that it ought to 
possess all the qualities of good talking and surpass them. 
(Quoted by Bainton, 180.) 


Joun AppINGTON SYMONDS 


My training in style has consisted in (1) early habits of 
reading, . . . for pleasure, . . . without the sense of obliga- 
tion; (2) sustained practice in several kinds of writing, 
partly under the eyes of strict criticism, partly in journalism, 
partly with a view to arriving at self-expression, and to 
recording impressions with fidelity, while they were pert and 
present to the mind, in diaries. . 
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Cicero’s motto, Nulla dies sine linea, is the first precept for 
a would-be author. In the second’ place, he should learn to 
respect the criticism of his elders, even though it goes against 
his own tastes. . 

(Quoted by Bainton, 174.) 


H. A. TaIne 


There are masterpieces, both ancient and modern, in which 
the masters have concentrated their efforts. To discover 
their processes it is necessary to analyse these masterpieces. 
This is why, were I giving advice to a young man, I| should 
engage him above all things to read for a long time, pen in 
hand, the great writers of different countries. . . . (Quoted 
by Bainton, 125.) 


Stir WIittiam TEMPLE 


When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the 
best, but like a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then 
the care is over. (Quoted from ‘‘Upon Poetry,” last para- 
graph, in Miscellanea.) 


Henry D. Tuooreau 


A sentence should read as if its author, had he held a 
plough instead of a pen, could have drawn a furrow deep and 
straight to the end.... (From 4 Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers.) 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH 


Often in words contemplated singly there are boundless 
stores of moral and historic truth, and no less of passion and 
imagination. (Quoted by Mathews, 280.) 
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Mark Twain 


One notices, for instance, that long, involved sentences 
confuse him, and that he is obliged to re-read them to get 
the sense. ... He accustoms himself to writing short 
sentences as a rule. At times he may indulge himself with 
a long one, but he will make sure that there are no folds in 
it, no vaguenesses, no parenthetical interruptions of its view 
as a whole; when he is done with it, it won’t be a sea-serpent, 
with half of its arches under the water, it will be a torchlight 
procession. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 87.) 


I am revising my MS. [of 4 Tramp Abroad]. I did not 
expect to like it, but I do. I have been knocking out early 
chapters for more than a year now, not because they had 
not merit, but merely because they hindered the flow of the 
narrative; it was a dredging process. Day before yester- 
day my shovel fetched up three more chapters and laid them, 
reeking, on the festering shore-pile of their predecessors, and 
now I think the yarn swims right along, without hitch or 
halt. I believe it will be a readable book of travels. I 
cannot see that it lacks anything but information. (From 
a letter to Twichell; Paine, Life, p. 650. Mr. Paine adds 
(p. 663) that Clemens tore up all but two hundred and 
eighty-eight pages of six hundred that he had written.) 


Magazining is difficult work because every third page 
represents two pages that you have put in the fire (you are 
nearly sure to start wrong twice), & so when you have finished 
an article & are willing to let it go to print it represents only 
Io cents a word instead of 30. (To Twichell; Paine, 1211.) 


I have written you to-day, not to do you a service, but 
to do myself one. There was bile in me. I had to empty 
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it or lose my day to-morrow. If I tried to empty it into the 
North American Review — oh, well, | could n’t afford the risk. 
No, the certainty! The certainty that I wouldn’t be satis- 
fied with the result; so I would burn it, & try again to- 
morrow; burn that and try again the next day. It happens 
so nearly every time. I have a family to support, & I can’t 
afford this kind of dissipation. Last winter when I was sick 
I wrote a magazine article three times before I got it to suit 
me. I put $500 worth of work on it every day for ten days, 
& at last when I got it to suit me it contained but 3,000 
words — $900. I burned it & said I would reform. (To 
Twichell; Paine, 1235.) 


I shall certainly write the story. But I may not get it to 
suit me, in which case it will go in the fire. Later I will try 
it again — & yet again — & again. I am used to this. It 
has taken me twelve years to write a short story — the short- 
est one I ever wrote, I think. So do not be discouraged; I 
will stick to this one in the same way. (To Mrs. Fiske; 
Paine, 1246.)} 


HENRY VAN DyKE 


What we aim at in teaching English . . . is, first, to train 
children to find more pleasure and profit in the reading of 
good books; and second, to teach them to use their own 
language for the ordinary purposes of life, with intelligence, 
clearness, precision, and force. That is the whole of it. . 

One thing I venture to affirm absolutely and without quali- 
fication; no method of teaching composition is good which 
makes the pupils write either. with unnatural stiffness or with 
slovenly indifference. Every method is good which culti- 
vates freedom and precision at the same time. 


! The quotations from the Life are printed by permission of, and by spe- 
cial arrangement with, the publishers, Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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Writing good English is like playing golf. Any one who 

has played golf successfully will tell you that the first thing 
you must get 1s good form. There are certain things you must 
not do; but after you have got your good form, you must 
get a free swing; you must keep your eye on the ball; and 
you must “follow through.” I do not know that I could 
give any better advice about writing English than that. Get 
good form, then swing free, keep your eye on the ball, and 
follow through... . 
_ All through the teaching of composition, I would call at- 
tention to the fact that words are living things; that they 
have their histories, their associations, their atmosphere, 
their colour. I would try to teach my pupils not to say 
“suspect”? when they mean “expect,” not to use “ride”’ for 
“drive,” and not to think that “to transpire” means “‘to 
happen.” I would show them that the charm and power of 
a great book depend upon just this respect for words, this 
insight into their meaning, this delicate sense of their finely 
shaded significance. It is a great joy to find the right word 
when you have been looking for it a long time. It is like 
coming upon a hidden treasure. In regard to the use of 
words, I think the formal rules of rhetoric are of little value 
compared with the power of example and imitation, and I 
think almost all good writers of English have learned to write 
by copying somebody. 

(Quoted from “Teaching English in Schools,” in Ideals 
and Applications.) 


A Writer’s Regusst oF His Master 


Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story 
without a meaning. Make me respect my material so much 
that I dare not slight my work. Help me to deal very hon- 
estly with words and with people because they are both alive. 
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Show me that as in a river, so in a writing, clearness is the 
best quality, and a little that is pure.is worth more than much 
that is mixed. Teach me to see the local colour without being 
blind to the inner light. Give me an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the real. 
Keep me from caring more for books than for folks, for art 
than for life. Steady me to do my full stint of work as well 
as I can: and when that is done, stop me, pay what wages 
Thou wilt, and help me to say, from a quiet heart, a grateful 
Amen. (From The Ruling Passion.)' 


Tue Foot-Patu to PEAcE 

To be glad of life, because it gives you the chance to love 
and to work and to play and to look up at the stars; to be 
satisfied with your possessions, but not contented with your- 
self until you have made the best of them; to despise nothing 
in the world except falsehood and meanness, and to fear noth- 
ing except cowardice; to be governed by your admirations 
rather than by your disgusts; to covet nothing that is your 
neighbor’s except his kindness of heart and gentleness of 
manners; to think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends, and every day of Christ; and to spend as much time 
as you can, with body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors 


— these are little guide-posts on the foot-path to peace. 
(The Outlook, Jan. 6, 1900.)? 


VOLTAIRE 


Nearly always the things a writer says are less striking than 
the way he puts them; for men in general have much the 
same ideas about the matters that form the stock in trade of 
all. It is the expression, the style, that makes all the differ- 


1This and the preceding passage selected by Dr. van Dyke for this book; 
and printed by permission of, and special arrangement with, the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2 By permission of The Outlook Company, New York. 
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ence... . True style gives individuality to the commonest 
things, strength to the feeblest, dignity to the simplest. 
(Quoted by Long, Prose Style.) 


The adjective is the enemy of the substantive. (Quoted 
by Schopenhauer, “On Style.’’) 


CuHarRLES DupLEY WARNER 


I used to have a habit of walking up and down and com- 
posing a sentence, with attention to its symmetrical quality, 
before writing it. I practised this a good deal, and though I 
was reading Irving at the time and was influenced by him, 
I did not acquire his diffuseness and facility of enlarging. 
During my college days I think I was benefited more by my 
correspondence than anything else. I wrote a letter every 
day, as good a letter as I could write. . . . There is nothing 
so good as this sort of letter-writing to give flexibility to 
style. Later on in life, when I became an editor, and was 
subject to the limitations of space, I perhaps got into the 
bad habit of condensing too much for clearness, and lost 
something of my power of amplification. But since I have 
had, or thought I had, something to say, I have had only one 
rule, to say it in the simplest way, choosing always an ade- 
quate, short word instead of a long one, and one commonly 
in use rather than one erudite. I have steadily endeavoured 
to lessen the number of my adjectives, and to avoid what is 
called fine writing. . . . Ifa person has a clear thought that 
is his own, he will be apt to use language freely in expressing 
it; and his chief care, it seems to me, should be to send his 
thought as straight to the brain of another as he can. ‘There 
is no excuse for obscurity or pedantry. ... Reading the 
best English certainly tends to make one write correctly, but 
the style should come out of one’s own nature in a sincere 
effort to express oneself. . . . (Quoted by Bainton, 234 ff.) 
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DanieEL WEBSTER 


You will find in my speeches to juries, no hard words, no 
Latin phrases; and that is the secret of my style, if I have 
any. (Quoted by Mathews, 110.) 


Witt1am Dwicut WHITNEY 


Some portion of the results of the advancement in knowl- 
edge made by the wise and learned reaches even the lowest, 
or all but the very lowest, and is expressed in their language; 
and it thus becomes a part of the fundamental stock of ideas 
which constitute the heritage of each generation, which every 
child is taught to form and use. Language, in short, is ex- 
panded and contracted in precise adaptation to the cir- 
cumstances and needs of those who use it; it is enriched or 
impoverished, in every part, along with the enrichment or 
impoverishment of their minds. (Quoted from Language 
and the Study of Language, 5th ed., 1872, p. 26.) 


Linguistic change must be gradual, and almost insensible 
while in progress, for the reason that the general assent can 
be slowly gained, and can be gained for nothing which is too 
far removed from former usage, and which therefore seems 
far-fetched, arbitrary, or unintelligible. . . . The power of 
resistance to change possessed by a great popular institution, 
which is bound up with the interests of the whole community, 
and is a part of every man’s thoughts and habitual acts, is 
not easily to be overestimated. . . . How have they been 
baffled and shamed who have thought, in these latter days, 
to amend in a few points, of obvious desirability, our English 
orthography! But speech is a thing of far nearer and higher 
importance; it is the most precious of our possessions, the 
instrument of our thoughts, the organ of our social nature, 
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the means of our culture; its use 1s not daily or hourly alone, 
but momently; it is the first thing we learn, the last we for- 
get; it is the most intimate and clinging of our habits, and 
almost a second nature: and hence its exemption from all 
sweeping or arbitrary change. The community, to whom it 
belongs, will suffer no finger to be laid upon it without a 
reason; only such modifications as commend themselves to 
the general sense, as are virtually the carrying out of ten- 
denciés universally felt, have a chance of winning approval 
and acceptance, and so of being adopted into use, and made 


language. (Ibid., 44 f.) 


Who ever yet got through learning his mother tongue, and 
could say, “The work is done’? (Jbid., 18.) 


A ScHOOLMASTER IN MaINE, To A FARMER 


“You are excavating a subterranean channel, it seems.” 
“No, sir, I am only digging a ditch.” 
(Quoted by Mathews, 117.) 


PART VI 


BOOKS 


BOOKS 


OWING are the books I have found chiefly use- 

ful in the various parts of the work of teaching 
language. But it is of first importance to remember 
that the matter in any book must be distilled and 
assimilated by the individual before he can make 


genuinely helpful use of it. 


I have not attempted in this list to discriminate high 
school and college texts or aids. From the teacher’s 
point of view, I doubt that there should be any such 


discrimination. 
Groups 
1. General 9. 
2. Rhetoric IO. 
3. Teaching i i 
4. Words 12: 
5. sentences 1 
6. Paragraphs I4. 
7. Grammar ae 
8. Technical Details tee 


17. Specimens 


I. GENERAL 


Exposition 
Argumentation 
Description 
Narration 
Criticism 
Handbooks 
Journalism 
Speaking 


Albalat, A.: Le Travail du Style. Paris, 1911, sixth ed. 
(Armand Colin). An interesting account of the 
labors in revision practiced by all the more cele- 


brated French prose writers. 
309 
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Bainton, G. (ed.): The Art of Authorship. New York, 1890 
(D. Appleton and Company). Reminiscences 
quoted from 177 19th-Century authors. 

Bates, A.: Talks on Writing English. Boston, 1896 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). First and Second 
Series. 

Brewster, Wm. T. (ed.) : Representative Essays on the Theory of 
Style. New York, 1905 (The Macmillan Company). 

Brown, R. W. (ed.): The Writer's Art: by Those Who Have 
Practiced It. Cambridge (Mass.), 1921 (The Har- 
vard University Press). 

Cooper, F. T.: The Craftsmanship of Writing. New York, 
1920 (Dodd, Mead and Company). 

Fletcher, J. B., and Carpenter, G. R.: Introduction to Theme- 
Writing. Boston, 1893 (Allyn & Bacon). 
Gardiner, J. H.: The Forms of Prose Literature. New York, 

tgot (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

Gay, R. M.: Writing through Reading. Boston, 1920 (The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc.). 

Greenough, C. N., and Hersey, F. W. C.: Specimens of Prose 
Composition. Boston, 1923 (Ginn and Company). 

Hale, E. E.: “‘How to Write,” in How to Do It. Boston, 
1900 (Little, Brown & Company). 

Higginson, T. W.: ‘A Letter to a Young Contributor,” in 
Atlantic Essays. Boston, 1871 (James R. Osgood 
and Company). 

Hill, A. S.: Our English. New York, 1890 (Chautauqua). 
Meiklejohn, J. M. D.: The Art of Writing English. New 
York, 1900 (D. Appleton and Company). 

Murry, J. Middleton: The Problem of Style. London, 1922 
(Oxford University Press). ; 

Quiller-Couch, A.: On the Art of Writing. New York, 1916 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
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Rannie, D. W.: The Elements of Style. London, 1915 (Dent 
and Company). 

Stevenson, R. L.: “On Style in Literature”; “The Morality 
of the Profession of Letters”; ‘A College Maga- 
zine’’; ‘A Humble Remonstrance.” 

Warner, G. T.: On the Writing of English. London, 1915 
(Blackie). 

Wendell, B.: English Composition. New York, 1895 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

Weseen, M. H.: Everyday Uses of English. New York, 1922 
(T. Y. Crowell Company). 


2. RHETORIC 


Genung, J. F.: The Working Principles of Rhetoric. Boston, 
1900 (Ginn and Company). 

Greenough, C. N., and Hersey, F. W. C.: English Composi- 
tion. New York, 1917 (The Macmillan Company). 

Manly, J. M., and Rickert, Edith: The Writing of English. 
New York, 1923 (Henry Holt and Company). 

Slater, J. R.: Freshman Rhetoric. Boston, 1922 (D. C. 
Heath and Company). 

Tanner, W. M.: Composition and Rhetoric. Boston, 1922 
(Ginn and Company). 

Thomas, C. S., and Howe, W. D.: Composition and Rhetoric. 
New York, 1909 (Longmans, Green and Company). 

Thomas, J. M., Manchester, F. A., and Scott, F. W.: Com- 
position for College Students. New York, 1923 (The 
Macmillan Company). 

Woodbridge, H. E.: Essentials of English Composition. New 
York, 1920 (Harcourt, Brace and Company). 


3. TEACHING 


Chubb, P.: The Teaching of English. New York, 1922 
(The Macmillan Company). 
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Hyde, W. De W.: The Teacher's Philosophy in and out of 
School. Boston, 1910 (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). 

Leonard, S. A.: English Composition as a Social Problem. 
Boston, 1917 (Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Palmer, G. H.: The Teacher. Boston, 1908 (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). 

Pittenger, L. A.: The English Teacher's Manual (to accom- 
pany the study of Thomas and Howe’s Composition 
and Rhetoric). New York, 1912 (Longmans, Green 
and Company). 

Suzzallo, H.: The Teaching of Spelling. Boston, 1913 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Thomas, C. S.: The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School. Boston, 1917 (Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany). 

4. Worps 


Bell, R. H.: The Changing Values of English Speech. New 
York, 1909 (Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge). 
Emerson, O. F.: The History of the English Language. New 

York, 1914 (The Macmillan Company). 

Fernald, J. G.: Connectives of English Speech. New York, 
1904 (Funk & Wagnalls Company). 

Fernald, J. G.: English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions. New York, 1907 (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany). 

Greenough, J. B., and Kittredge, G. L.: Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech. New York, 1909 (The 
Macmillan Company). 

Jespersen, O.: Growth and Structure of the English Language. 
Leipzig, 1912 (B. G. Teubner). 

Lounsbury, T. R.: History of the English Language. New 
York, 1907 (Henry Holt and Company). 
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McKnight, G. H.: English Words and Their Background. 
New York, 1923 (D. Appleton and Company). 

Mathews, Wm.: Words; Their Use and Abuse. 21st ed., 
Chicago, 1892 (S. C. Griggs & Co.). 

Matthews, Brander: Parts of Speech: Essays on English. 
New York, rgor (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

Mead, Leon: How Words Grow. New York, 1907 (T. Y. 
Crowell Company). 

Oliphant, T. L. K.: The New English. 2v. London, 1886 
(The Macmillan Company). 
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(George Routledge & Sons). 

Utter, R. P.: Every-Day Words and Their Uses. New York, 
1916 (Harper & Brothers). 

White, R. G.: Every-Day English. Boston, 1908 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company). 

White, R. G.: Words and Their Uses. Boston, 1899 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company). 


5. SENTENCES 


Foerster, Norman, and Steadman, J. M.: Sentences and 
Thinking. Boston, 1919 (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). 

Kimball, Lillian G.: The Structure of the English Sentence. 
New York, 1900 (American Book Company). 


6. PARAGRAPHS 


Lewis, E. H.: The History of the English Paragraph. Chi- 
cago, 1894 (The University of Chicago Press). 

Scott, F. N., and Denny, J. V.: Paragraph-Writing. Boston, 
1893 (Allyn & Bacon). 

Thomas, Helen: 4 Study of the Paragraph. New York, 
1912 (American Book Company). 
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7. GRAMMAR 


Bain, A.: 4 Higher English Grammar (rev. ed.). New York, 
n. d. (Henry Holt and Company). 

Gardiner, J. H., Kittredge, G. L., and Arnold, 8. L.: The 
Mother Tongue, Book II: An Elementary English 
Grammar. Boston, 1901 (Ginn and Company). 

Kittredge, G. L., and Farley, F. E.: An Advanced English 
Grammar. Boston, 1913 (Ginn and Company). 

Kittredge, G. L., and Farley, F. E.: 4 Concise English 
Grammar. Boston, 1918 (Ginn and Company). 


8. TrEcHNIcAL DETAILS 


Ball, Margaret: The Principles of Outlining. Boston, 1910 
(Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.). 

Clark, T. A.: When You Write a Letter. Chicago, 1922 
(Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.). 

-Foerster, Norman: Outlines and Summaries: A Handbook 
for the Analysis of Expository Essays. New York, 
191s (Henry Holt and Company). 

Hall, S. R.: Writing an Advertisement. Boston, 1915 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Hill, A. S.: ‘General Rules for Punctuation.”” Reprinted 
from The Foundations of Rhetoric, pp. 327-60. 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1914 (Geo. H. Kent). 

Klein, W. L.: Why We Punctuate. Minneapolis, 1916 
(Lancet Company). 

Royster, J. F., and Thompson, S.: Manual and Notebook for 
English Composition. Chicago, 1917 (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company). 

Ruskin, John: Modern Painters, Vol. II], Chap. 12. The 
pathetic fallacy. 

Seward, S. S., Jr.: Mote-Taking. Boston, 1910 (Allyn & 
Bacon). 
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Summey, George, Jr.: Modern Punctuation: Its Utilities 
and Conventions. New York, 1919 (The Oxford 
University Press). — 


9. EXPOSITION 


Buck, G., and Woodbridge, E.: 4 Course in Expository 
Writing. New York, 1905 (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany). 

Rankin, T. E.: The Method and Practice of Exposition. 
New York, 1917 (The Macmillan Company). 


10. ARGUMENTATION 


Baker, G. P., and Huntington, H. B.: The Principles of 
Argumentation. Boston, 1905 (Ginn and Com- 
pany). 

Buck, Gertrude: 4 Course in Argumentative Writing. New 
York, 1901 (Henry Holt and Company). A full 
and clear analysis of logic. 

Foster, W. T.: Argumentation and Debating. Boston, 1917 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Ketcham, V. A.: The Theory and Practice of Argumentation 
and Debate. New York, 1915 (The Macmillan 
Company). 


11. DESCRIPTION 


Albright, Evelyn M.: Descriptive Writing. New York, 1911 
(The Macmillan Company). 

Baldwin, C. S. (ed.): Specimens of Prose Description. New 
York, 1895 (Henry Holt and Company). 

Nicolson, Marjorie H.: The Art of Description. New York, 
1925 (F. S. Crofts and Company). 
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12. NARRATION 


Buck, G., and Morris, E. W.: 4 Course in Narrative Writing. 
New York, 1906 (Henry Holt and Company). 

Clark, Glenn: 4 Manual of the Short Story Art. New York, 
1922 (The Macmillan Company). 

Esenwein, J. B.: Studying the Short-Story. New York, 1912 
(Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge). 

Hoffman, A. S.: Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. Indi- 
anapolis, 1922 (The Bobbs Merrill Company). 

Horne, C. F.: The Technique of the Novel. New York, 
1908 (Harper & Brothers). . 

Lubbock, Percy: The Craft of Fiction. London, 1921 
(Jonathan Cape). 

Maxcy, C. L.: The Rhetorical Principles of Narration. Bos- 
ton, 1911 (Houghton Mifflin Company). 

Perry, Bliss: A Study of Prose Fiction. Boston, 1902 
(Houghton Miffin Company). 

Wick, Jean: The Stories Editors Buy and Why. Boston, 
1921 (Small, Maynard and Company). 


13. CRITICISM 


Gayley, C. M., and Scott, F. N.: An Introduction to the 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism. Bos- 
ton, 1g01 (Ginn and Company). 

Johnson, C. F.: Elements of Literary Criticism. New York, 
1898 (Harper & Brothers). 

Painter, F. V. N.: Elementary Guide to Literary Criticism. 
Boston, 1903 (Ginn and Company). 

Winchester, C. T.: Some Principles of Literary Criticism. 
New York, 1908 (The Macmillan Company). 


14. HANDBOOKS 


Buehler, H. G.: Practical Exercises in English. New York, 
1895 (American Book Company). 
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(Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc.). 
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Company). 
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REQUIRED COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


ANS has just been completed of some seventy-five 
colleges and universities among the United States, 
which makes it possible to draw a few conclusions about their 
practice in conducting required writing courses for their 
freshmen; that is, to base these conclusions more firmly on 
fact than we usually can. 

These colleges and universities make a fairly representa- 
tive group — a reasonably just cross-section, apparently, of 
the country. Geographically, 47% are “‘Eastern’’— east 
of the Alleghanies and north of Mason and Dixon’s line; 24% 
are “Southern”? — south of Mason and Dixon’s line; 21% 
are “‘Central’” — north of this line and between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rockies; and 8% are “‘Western”’ — west of 
the Rockies. (The unevenness of these percentages is not 
widely different from the uneven collegiate density of these 
sections.) In student makeup, 53% of the institutions are 
coeducational, 32% for women, and 14% for men. In size, 
44% are relatively small, — with fewer than 1000 students ; 
33% are relatively large, with more than 2000. More than 
a fourth of the number — 26% — are state universities. 

The sorts of data collected and computed are the usual 
ones: size of sections, frequency of meetings, quantity of 
writing and rewriting, kinds of writing, use of the conference 
method, collateral reading in literature, and use of textbooks. 

The evidence is on the whole reassuring. For the most 
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part it confirms our idea of the better way of doing these 
things, and assures us that the “‘generality’’ of colleges, 
within their limitations, pursue the ideal with a good deal 
of persistence. The data, that is, are mostly what we should 
expect; yet in some instances a bit surprising. 

The average section is 27.6, with 22% using more than 30, 
and 22% fewer than 25. The average number of meetings 
a week is 3; only 15% meet oftener, and 7% less often than 
3 times a week. The average amount of writing is a bit 
better than 4 pages a week; 18% require more than 5, and 
18% fewer than 3. This amount expressed in themes shows 
the average number of short themes a week to be under 2 — 
1.7 (17% require more than 2, 42% fewer than 2); and the 
average number of long themes a semester is 2 (35% require 
more than 2, 30% fewer than 2). Conferences are com- 
pulsory for all students, with 82%; for poor students only, 
with 8%; and not required for any, with 10% More than 
half use a period not less than ro minutes or more than 20; 
35% get along with 2 or 3 conferences a semester; 18% hold 
them fortnightly, 10% monthly, 6% weekly. A consider- 
able amount — 1000 pages or more a semester — of reading 
in pure literature is required by 55%; considerably less than 
that is required by 25%; and 11% admit not requiring any. 
(This large use of literature in freshman composition shows 
the wide and significant spread of an idea that is relatively 
young.) 

The general practice of not requiring longer themes to be 
reworked is, however, somewhat surprising; and also not 
altogether reassuring. Only 25% of these colleges com- 
monly require this sort of rewriting; 75% record themselves 
as usually not requiring it. Since the successful writers, of 
all sorts and temperaments, confess with such impressive 
unanimity their need of rewriting the same matter again 
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and again (e.g., Stevenson, Mark Twain, Conrad), and since 
our students with equal unanimity have the wrong attitude 
toward rewriting and regard it as an abnormal penalty in- 
stead of a normal need, we may seriously question whether 
there should not be more rewriting — perhaps even less new 
writing — for the sake of more really good writing. An- 
other disclosure possibly surprising is the decline of argu- 
mentative practice: 38% omit argumentation. The con- 
ventional arrangement of exposition and argument the first 
semester and description and narration the second is used, 
however, by 28%; 15% stress exposition. Narration is put 
in the first semester by 8%, argument in.the second by 10%; 
while these classifications have been definitely abandoned 
by 7%. 

In the use of textbooks, practically 100% go on record as 
using specimens from pure literature; a rhetoric is used by 
56%; and a handbook by 53%. Only 6% specify the use of 
current periodical literature. Textbooks are definitely 
elided at two (both eastern colleges for women). 

Sections graded on a basis of proficiency are reported by 
8%. 

Special stress on literature, such as to turn the course rather 
from writing toward reading, is characteristic of 13% — 
including, of course, both Yale and Princeton. 

It seemed still further worth while to see if the groupings 
already mentioned would show any significant differences 
or likenesses; and some of both have appeared. 

Sections are larger in the western group and among the 
small colleges; smaller in the south, the large colleges, the 
women’s colleges, and the state universities. 

Meetings are slightly less frequent in the east than else- 
where, and at women’s colleges and small ones. 

The most writing seems to be done in the eastern colleges, 
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the least in the western; more in the small than the large; 
and nearly twice as much by the women as by the men. 

Rewriting is less common in the south and mid-west, and 
among the men. 

Argument is omitted more largely east and west, least by 
the oratorical south. A full half of the women’s colleges 
quite naturally omit argument; half of the western group, 
and more than a third of the eastern omit it; only 17% of 
the larger colleges, but 28% of the smaller. 

Expository prose is stressed by a third of the central group, 
but by only 6% of the southern; by the state colleges (coedu- 
cational), and hence by the larger rather than the smaller. 
The conventional arrangement of exposition, argument, 
description, narration, is kept most generally by the south, 
least by the west; and more by the small than the large. 
Such a variation in this order as narration the first semester 
or argument the second appears rather infrequently — not 
at all among the women, rather more in large central colleges 
than elsewhere. The tendency to discard these distinctions 
for literary. types or other teaching methods seems also 
slight; it appears in none of the southern colleges, in one 
of the six western, in one-tenth of the men’s colleges, and in 
one-tenth of the state institutions. 

State universities seem to make more use of the required 
conference than any other group; next to them are women’s, 
southern, and small colleges. The frequency of conferences 
is generally two to three a semester; but in women’s colleges 
and small ones the fortnightly conference is as popular as 
the less frequent one. Weekly conferrings are used by 27% 
of the central group, but by none of the eastern, western, 
men’s, or state groups. 

The required reading of collateral literature appears to be 
more widespread among the men and in the east; and the 
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men’s group is the only one where every college makes some 
reading requirements in pure literature. One-fifth of the 
central group omit this reading requirement. The smallest 
amount of such required reading seems to be done by the 
central, western, and large coeducational groups. 

Among the very many ramifications of these data, a re- 
capitulation shows certain interesting group tendencies when 
the group is kept as the point of view. 

First, geographically. The eastern group has (like the 
western) larger sections, and fewer meetings, but does more 
writing and rewriting. It (with the west) leads the move- 
ment to drop argumentation. It is loth to drop the required 
conference, but compromises occasionally on the conference 
with the D student. It makes largest use of the fortnightly 
conference, while the central and southern groups have the 
least frequent conferrings — two or three a semester. And 
the eastern group does much more reading — probably twice 
that of the western; with the southern group second. 

The state universities show small sections — like the 
larger colleges (63% of the state universities are naturally 
among these “large” colleges); frequent meetings, and a 
considerable amount of writing and rewriting. They lead 
the other groups in stressing exposition, and are liberal 
rather than conservative about dropping argument in particu- 
lar and these pedagogical distinctions in general. ‘They 
also lead in requiring conferences, though they lead also 
in using the least frequent ones. And they are near the top 
in the amount of reading required. 

Among the men’s, women’s, and coeducational colleges : 
the women have the smallest sections, meet less frequently, 
and write more — the men write considerably less than the 
others, and do very much less rewriting. All the men prac- 
tice argument, but only half of the women. The mixed 
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colleges stress exposition most, the women’s least; and the 
women are least inclined to change the usual order of the 
kinds of discourse or to discard their methodistic use. The 
women’s colleges most generally require conference, the 
men’s least generally; and the women lead in the use of 
the frequent conference. Only one in their group of 23 
requires no reading in literature; but in the amount of read- 
ing required the men’s group is far ahead of the others. 

As between large and small, the differences are rather 
persistent. The large have smaller sections and meet more 
frequently, but write less. (In rewriting they are much 
alike.) The large do not as often omit argument or trans- 
pose it and narration; but they more often abandon the 
conventional arrangement of the four kinds of prose, and 
they twice as often put special stress on exposition. They 
are also very slightly more ready to drop these classifications 
than the small colleges are. The large ones are noticeably 
less apt to require conference — one-fourth of them require 
none at all, as against one-tenth of the smaller ones; and 
even this one-tenth require conferences with their poor stu- 
dents. The large college also gets along with the longer 
interval: as between the conference once in two weeks and 
that once in six or seven, the ratio is — 

Large college — frequent 12%, infrequent 54% 

Small college — frequent 31%, infrequent 31% 
In reading, the large college nearly three times as often 
makes no requirement, and requires a really considerable 
amount in only about two-thirds the proportion of the small 
college. 

The tabulations follow — first the general one, then that 
which shows the groupings. 
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Average 
Number Percentage 
Average number ina section . . . . . . 27.6 
Colleges admitting more than3o . . . . Ne) 
Colleges admitting fewerthan25 . . . . 22 
Average number of meetings a week . . . . 3 
Colleges using more than 3 meetings . . . 5 
Colleges using fewer than 3 meetings . . . ve 
Average number of pages of He te MS. per 
eapinaveach week oa 505 Ts Pay eo 
Colleges requiring morerthan Sopp. ae 18 
Colleges requiring fewer than3 pp. .. . 18 
Average number of short themes a week . . 1.7 
(Wolleres requirme. more than 2. 4.68.) ; 17 
Colleges requiring fewerthanz2.... . 42 
Average number of long themes a semester . 2 
Colleges requiring morethan2.... . 36 
Colleges requiring fewerthan2. ... . 30 
Colleges usually etal pe themes to be re- 
written . . Sor any ae nee 25 
Colleges usually not requiring such rewriting . Vs 
Colleges teaching exposition, argumentation, 
description, narration, in about that order 28 
Colleges using exposition largely or wholly. . 15 
Colleges omitting formal argumentation . . 38 
Colleges teaching argument in 2d semester. . 10 
Colleges teaching narration in Ist semester. . 8 
Colleges not using these classifications . . . 7 
Colleges requiring individual conference. . . 82 
Colleges not requiring individual conference. IO 


Colleges requiring conference only with poor 
SflidentSm@ ya res. fee ed ee eee ee 8 
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Colleges using a weekly conference 
Colleges using a biweekly conference . 
Colleges using a monthly conference . 


Colleges using 2 to 3 conferences a semester. 
Colleges using a conference period of 10 to 20 


minutes 


Colleges requiring no reading in literature . 


Colleges requiring a small amount 
Colleges requiring 1000 pages or more each 
semester . 


Colleges using specimens as models 
Colleges using a rhetoric . 
Colleges using a handbook 


Colleges using current periodical literature . 


Colleges using no textbooks . 


Colleges putting special stress on literature 


Colleges using graded sections 


Average 
Number Percentage 


6 
18 
10 


Ip) 


53 


RESULTS TABULATED 
BY*GROUPS 
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RESULTS TABULATED 
1. Percentages of colleges here represented 
2. Average number in a section oe 
3. Averape number of meetings a week). 9. =. = sae 
4. Average number of pages of MS. a week 
5. Average number of short themes a week 
6. Average number of long themes a semester . . . . 
7 Percentage ieeaere ee long themes to be re- 
written . . ‘ ca: te eee 
8. Percentage netball not requiring Siar rewriting ater: 
9. Percentage teaching exposition, argumentation, descrip- 
tio narration, intnat ordere =. ann 6. : 
10. Percentage teaching exposition largely or mooie 
11. Percentage omitting formal argumentation Oe 
12. Percentage teaching argumentation in 2d semester . . 
13. Percentage teaching narration in Ist semester 
14. Percentage not using these classifications : 
15. Percentage requiring individual conference. . . . . 
16. Percentage not requiring individual conference . . 
17. Percentage requiring conference only with poor students 
18. Percentage using a weekly conference . ... . 
19. Percentage using a biweekly conference 
20. Percentage requiring a monthly conference ; 
21. Percentage using 2 to 3 conferences a semester . . . 
22. Percentage using a conference period of 10 to 20 min- 
utes eae oer et. eRe ee ot OR I Be og SK. ip 
23. Percentage requiring no reading in pure literature 
24. Percentage requiring a small amount cee 
25. Percentage requiring 1000 pages or more aah semester 
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(“ Part VI, Books,” not included) 


Boldface figures indicate a quotation from the author or title just 
preceding 


accuracy in style, I94, 212, 
2A 4.5 220; 220,234,236; 23.7, 
DAG. OAS DAG, 98 1,02.62;, 259); 
Bk, Dh Mis Holey Blo, D7/io 
B7OMZS IG 260 ts) 2015300 fe 

Across the Plains, R. L. Steven- 
son, 296 f. 

Adams, Henry, 153 

Addams, Jane, 153 

Addison, Joseph, 159, 189, 193, 
197, 241, 242, 287 

Ade, George, 189, 193 

Adventures in Friendship, David 
Grayson, I51 

Adventures in Journalism, Philip 
Gibbs, 153 

advertisement-writing, 
on, 314 

“Aes Triplex,” 
son, 296 

‘Eschylus, 156 

Aldrich, Mildred, 154 

Alhambra, The, Washington 
Irving, 154 

Alice in Wonderland, 
Carroll, 22 

Allingham, Wm., Diary — 
Tennyson’s poetic revisions, 
Silaz. . 


books 


R. L. Steven- 


Lewis 


altruism, of language, 13 f., 198, 
209, 258, 261, 270, 273, 279, 
297, 303; of public speak- 
ing, 140 ff.; of teaching, 18, 
By alie7 ete 

American Contributions to Civil- 


ization, C. W. Eliot, 225 


| American Magazine, The, 211 f. 


“Americanism in Literature,” 
T. W. Higginson, 238 

Americanization of Edward Bok, 
Tiere Vee oksetiaichen 53 

Americans All, account by Mrs. 
Fisher of “‘ How Flint and 
Fire Started and Grew,’ 68 

Among My Books, J. R. Lowell, 
154 

analysis, 29 f. 

Anderson, Sherwood, A Story- 
Tellers Story, 256 

anthologies, for student 
TOs 

Aphorisms on Man, J. C. Lava- 
ter, 251 f. 

apologies, 46 

Appreciations, 
154 

argumentation, 111-16; books 
on, 315; in required college 


use, 


Walter Pater, 


337 


338 INDEX 
courses, 325-32; materials, | Baker, Ray Stannard, 189, 195 f. 
112 f.; purpose, 111 f.; re-| Balzac, Honoré de, Gautier’s 


quirements, 114 ff.; steps, 112 
Ariosto, Ludovico, 241 
Aristophanes, 156 
Aristotle, 133 
Arnold, Edwin, 189, 193 f. 
Arnold, Matthew, 189, 194 f., 

197, 208, 261, 262 
Arrow of Gold, The, Joseph 

Conrad, 154 
*““Art and ‘Criticism, ”* 

Emerson, 225 
Art of Authorship, 

Bainton, 194, 197 ff. 
Ascent of Man, The, Henry 

Drummond, 154, 161 
Atlantic Classics, 159 
Atlantic Essays (1871), T. W. 

Higginson, 238-42 
Atlantic Monthly, The, 153 
Austen, Jane, 154 


RaW 


The, (Ge 


autobiographical sketch, 108 f. 
autobiography, see ‘‘biogra- 
phy” 


Autobiography, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s, 227 f., 242; Edward 
Gibbon’s, 233 

Autocrat at the Breakfast Table, 
The, O. W. Holmes, 151, 154 

“ Axioms,” 7-22; forgotten but 
fundamental, 7 


Bacon, Francis, 159, 189, 195, 
Mihy B73 “(Ox Sranches,” els 

Baconianism, 174 

Bain, Alexander, 262; Rhetoric, 
262 

Bainton, Guy, The Art 
Authorship, 194, 197 fF. 


of 


comment on the revisions of, 
67; Higginson on the same, 
239 

Barchester Towers, 
Trollope, 150, 201 

Barren Ground, Ellen Glasgow, 
234 

Barrie, James M., 154 ff., 159 

Barrow, Isaac, 22 

Bates, Arlo, Talks on Writing 
English, 133 n. 

Baudelaire, Charles, 284 

Beecher, Henry Ward, 
196 

Benchley, Robert C., 159, 167, 
189, 196 f. 

Bennett, Arnold, 154 

Benson, Arthur Christopher, 
189, 197 

Berkeley, George, 273 

Bible like SOy mt coe mals 7ametae 
ows, PAPA Darga PANES th, OPA i. 
229, 232, 244-47, 269, 278, 
282 

biography, in required reading, 
M535 NEE 

Birrell, Augustine, 189, 197; on 
copyright, 93 

Black, William, 189, 197 f. 

* black list,” 103 4. 

Blackie, John Stuart, 189, 198 


Anthony 


a9 


189, 


Blackmore; Ree DS rsasereoe 
199 f. 
Blair, Hugh, “189, ~19958i= 


Rhetoric, 199 f., 224 
Bok, Edward W., The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok, 153 
book reviews, 55 


INDEX 


books, for teachers, 21 f., 309- 


20; for collateral reading, 
150-67; for students, 27 f.; 
notes on, 102 f.; use of, 
195 


Borrow, George, 154 

Boswell, James, 153, 159, 210 

briefing, 112 ff. 

Brises, Dean I. Bl R., 
Pomel SO, 1545 1:59 

Bright, John, 189, 200, 262 

Brimming Cup, The, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, 154 

Bronté, Charlotte, 154, 

Brooke, Rupert, 156 

Brooke, Stopford A., 189, 200 


21, 45; 


234 


Brooks, Charles S., 154, 159, 
189, 201-5; A Thread of 
English Road, 201-4; Like 


Summers Cloud, 204-5 
Brooks, Phillips, 189, 205 
Brown, Alice, 120, 155 
Brown, Rollo W., The Writer's 

Art, 227 £., 251 
Browne, Thomas, 189, 205, 233, 

284; Urn-Burial, 205 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
156 
Browning, Robert, 156, 270; 


““A Grammarian’s Funeral,” 


8n.; “ Karshish, the Arab 
Physician,” 136; “ The Ring 
and the Book,” 136 


Bryce, James, 189, 206 

Buffon, Georges-Louis Leclerc 
de, 189, 228; “‘ Discourse on 
Style,” 206 f. 

Bulwer, Edward Lytton-Bul- 
wer, Lord, 274 

Bunner, Henry C., 155 


Se) 


Bunting, Corporal, 189, 207 
Burke, Edmund, 40, 218 
Burnett, Frances H., 154 
Burns, Robert, 156, 189, 207 f., 
285 
Burroughs, John, 189, 208 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, 15 
Byron, Lord, 189, 208 


Cable, George W., 155, 189, 209 

Cabot, Richard C., What Men 
Tae By, 15a 

Cadman, S. Parkes, 189, 209 

Caesar (De Bello Gallico), trans- 
lation from, 57 

“Can We ~- Think without 
Words?’”’ Max Miller, 265 f. 

capitals — blacklisted errors, 
194 

carelessness punishable, 176 f. 

Carlyle, Uhomasyensse1soy t, 
189, 208, 209 f., 218, 287 

Cather, Willa, 256 

Chance, Joseph Conrad, 
sions, 68, 73-5 

Channing, Edward T., 

Channing, William 
236 

character, as ultimate purpose 
of language study, 3, 7 £., 
1721.5 in Stylewtoate, 206 f, 
PON Meg DIS PDA, DNS) DAN, AME, 
A DYNO OI, DIG DISC) Ten 
267,.200, 270277252, 203 
ff... 302, 303, 3Odmay sketch of, 
in long theme, 110 f.; style 
to reveal, 194 f. 

Chesterfield, Earl of, 189, 210, 
247; Letters@to. His Son, 
210 


revi- 


236 
Ellery, 


340° 


Chesterton, G. K., 189; essays, 
154; Heretics, 210; Life of 
Dickens, 153; The Defendant, 
210 f.3; Varied Types, 154 

Chief Dramatists series, 156 

“* Christmas Sermon, A,” R. L. 
Stevenson, 296 f. 

Cicero, 199, 285, 287, 298 

Civil Government in the United 
States, John Fiske, 29 

clarity in style, 208,'218, 224, 
229 f., 232, 252, 253, 256, 257, 
AGS, Adin AG, BAR AO tee 
270, 275, 277 f., 282, 297, 
299, 300, 302, 303 

Clark, Glenn, 4 Manual of the 
Short Story Art, 67 

Clarke, G. W. H., 4 Treasury 
of War Poetry, 156 

classroom methods, dictation, 
49; large groups, 38; lecture, 
383; questioning, 38 f.; reci- 
tation, 38 ff.; sentence and 
paragraph revision, 54; spell- 
downs, 50 ff.; written criti- 
cisms, 54 ff.; written spelling 
tests, 52 f. 


clear thinking as the prerequi- 


site to clear — TOSs2On. 
AO, Ws DAM OO, rll, AE 
260, 2625 263 a MA. Dye 


274, 276, 297, 303 

Clemens, Samuel L., see Twain, 
Mark 

Cobb,’ Invin S\, 184s 211 f, 

Cobbett, William, Rural Rides, 
197 

coherence, 40; between para- 
graphs, 46; connection, 250 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 156, 


INDEX 


iasxoy, PAIL Dees Table 
Talk, 212, 227 

collateral reading, 150-67; bi- 
ography as a discovery, 158 f.; 
choosing, 163 f.; critical 
themes on, 166 f.; floor-talks 
on, 164 ff.; groupings, 151 ff., 
162; measurement, 162, 164; 
methods of use, 161 #f.; oral 
reading from, 161; privacy of, 


227; 


its appreciation, 160 f.; 
purpose, 151, 1623; quality, 
152 fos weqitantiicves LO2semec= 


-ord of, 164; required of col- 
lege freshmen, 323-32 

college freshmen, required com- 
position for, 323-32 

“College Magazine, A,” R. L. 
Stevenson, 283-85 

Collier, Price, England and the 
English, 154 


Colton, Charles Caleb, 189, 
213 ee Gacame al oats 

“comma sentence,”’ blacklisted, 
IOS 

Common Way, The, Margaret 
Deland, 220-22 

compactness in style, 194, 198, 
ZOOW 2 TAZ 20, si 240, 243, 
253, 258, 267, 271, 274, 278, 
22, 303 


composition, principles of, 165 
required courses in, for college 
freshmen, 323-32 

conferences, 18 f., 35 f.; on 
long themes, 63 f.; required 
in college courses for fresh- 
men, 323-32 

Confessions, J. J. Rousseau, 
275 f. 


INDEX 


conjunction, beginning a_ sen- 
tence with, 17 

Connolly, James B., 155 

Conrad, Joseph, 155, 189, 256, 
325; MS. revisions of Chance, 
Typhoon, and Geography, 6T- 
80; The Arrow of Gold, 154; 
The Mirror of the Sea, 154; 
The Nigger of the Narcissus, 
214-16; The Rover, 217; 
verbs used by, 123 

Convention and Revolt in Poetry, 
J. L. Lowes, 154 

Conversations with Goethe, J. P. 
Eckermann, 195 

Cooper, Lane, The Prose Poetry 
of Thomas De Quincey, 66; 
copyright, 93 

Cornell University, 281 

courage in style, 193, 
96 

Cowper, William, 153, 197 

Crane, Ichabod, 178 

Crawford, F. Marion, 189, 217 f. 

creative spirit, 20 

ma @redonaasit: 

criticism, basic questions of, 
B4,7110;, books on, 316; in 
literature, 154; oral, 164 ff.; 
themes of, 109 f., 166 f.; writ- 
ten in class, 54 ff. 


292- 


Crothers, Samuel M., 154, 
159 ae 
Curtis, George William, 189, 


218 


daily themes, 59 f., 281 

“Daily theme eye,” 
DM, HSA we 

Darwin, Charles, 153 


60, 197; 


341 


David Copperfield, 
Dickens, 150, 165 
David the Psalmist, 189, 218 f. 

Davis, Richard Harding, 155 

De Maupassant, Guy, 227 f.; 
Prenrevet Jean, 227 t.2, Lhe 
Odd Number, 155 

De Morgan, William, 154 f. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 189, 222, 
233; Lafcadio Hearn’s com- 
ment on, 66 f.; revision of the 
Confessions, 66; “‘Style,” 222; 
two divisions of prose, 105 

De Vere, Aubrey, 189, 222 f. 

Deborah the Prophetess, 189, 
219 

Defendant, The, G. ‘K. Chester- 
ton, 210 f. 

“ Defense of Penny Dreadfuls, 
A,” G. K. Chesterton, 210 f. 

Defoe, Daniel, 284 

Deland, Margaret, 154 f., 189, 
219-22; The Common Way, 
220-22 

description, 116-25; books on, 
Gis rhar SKRREEMANNITS, TGS} 12 
in required college courses, 
325-32; order of details in, 
120.f.; purpose of, 116 f.; 
requirements of, 117 ff.; se- 
lection of details in, 119 f.; 
themes, 124; vocabulary of, 
122. 

Dickens, Charles, 155, 189, 201, 
223 f.; Chesterton’s and 
Forster’s lives of, 153 

dictating, 49 

dictionary use, 42 f., 53 

difficulty of teaching style, 3, 
NON, ATC) toy ASS 


Charles 


342 


“Discourse on Style,” G.-L. 
L. de Buffon, 206 f. 

Discoveries, Ben Jonson, 249 f. 

dominant tone in description, 
118 f. 

Doves’ Nest, The, 
Mansfield, 258-60 

Doyle, A. Conan, 155 


Katherine 


drama, in collateral reading, 
WS i 

Dream Days, Kenneth Gra- 
hame, 21 


drudgery of MS., 19 

Drummond, Henry, The Ascent 
of Man, 154, 161 

Duchess of Wrexe, The, Hugh 
Walpole, 154 

Dunsany, Lord, 155 

Dwight, B. W., 189, 224 


Eckermann, J. P., Conversations 
with Goethe, 195 

Editor's Magazine, 67 

Eggleston, Edward, 189, 224 f. 

Eliot, Charles William, 143, 154, 
160, 189, 225; American 
Contributions to Civilization, 
225 

Eliot, George, 155 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 180, 
Prt, PAR ths DO, WSS % JANiete 
and Criticism,” 225; English 


Tras, TS4s essays, ssa 
159 f., 208; Journals, 226; 
“ Language,’ 226; letters, 
153; Nature, 226; on new 
books, 152; ‘The Poet,” 
226 

emphasis, 40 f., 45; in the 


whole composition, 47 f. 


INDEX 


England and the English, Price 
Collier, 154 


English Humourists, W. M. 
Thackeray, 154 
“English Problem,’ The,” 


Christopher Morley, 262-64 
English Traits, R. W. Emerson, 
154 
enthusiasm, 
TOR end COmts 
epigrams on language, 27 f. 
essays, 154, 159 ff. 
Essentials of Poetry, 
Neilson, 154 
Etymological Dictionary, W. W. 
Skeat, 43 
examinations, 167 f. 
“Excelsior,” H. W. Longfellow, 
67 
exposition, Bain’s Rhetoric on, 
262; books on, 315; in re- 
quired college courses, 325- 
2; short and long themes in, 


of the teacher, 


W. A. 


1o8 f.; single purpose of 
clearness, 107 f.; specimens 
of, 2¢ 


expression, need of, 10, 210, 226 

extempore writing, valuable 
practice, 56 

Ezekiel, 189, 212, 226 f. 


Face of the Fields, The, D. L. 
Sharp, 279-81 

fallacies, study of, in argumen- 
tation yn nent: 

Falstaff, 28, 189, 227 

Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books, R. L. Stevenson, 154 

feeling in style, 214 f., 254, 267, 
287, 298 


INDEX 


HCHONEDOOkGm Ontens TOs) met. 
Rider Haggard on, 235; in 
collateral reading, 154 f.; 


Margaret Deland on, 220-22; 
Stevenson on, 285 f.; truth 
in, 220; value of, in life, 210f. 

Fielding, Henry, 251, 287 

fling MS., 88 f. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 68, 
155, 189, 227; revision of 
“Flint and Fire,” 68 f.; The 
Brimming Cup, 154 

Fiske, John, 29, 40 

Flaubert, Gustave, 189, 227 f., 
270 

floor-talks, on reading, 164 ff. 

“ Foot-Path to Peace, The,” 
Henry van Dyke, 302 

“For Serious Stupid Persons,” 
Charles S. Brooks, 201-4 

Forster, E. M., 256 

Forster, John, Life of Dickens, 
153 

Franklin, Benjamin, 153, 189, 
228 f.; Autobiography, 228 f., 
242 

Freeman, Edward A., 189, 229 f. 

Freeman, Mary E. Wilkins, 155 

French style, 199 

freshmen, required composition 
for, 323-32 

freshness in style, 193, 215, 
B2Ay 271th, 241,253, 254,261, 
263, 269, 286 

Friar Laurence, 9 

Frost, Robert, 156 

Frothingham, Robert, Songs of 
Men, 156 

Froude, James Anthony, 189, 
230 f., 274 


343 


Galsworthy, John, 154 ff., 189, 
231 f. 

Gardiner, Kittredge, and Ar- 
nold, Manual, 54 

Gardiner, Samuel R., 189, 232 

Garland, Hamlin, 155 

Gautier, Theophile, comment on 
Balzac’s revisions, 67 

general assembly meetings, 38 

Genesis, The Book of, 157 

Gentlest Art, The, E. V. Lucas, 
153 

Geography, Joseph Conrad — 
revisions of, 67 f., 69-72 

Gibbon, Edward, 153, 189, 233; 
Autobiography, 233 

Gibbs, Philip, Adventures 
Journalism, 153 

Girls and Education, L. B. R. 
Briggs, 21 

Gissing, George, 190, 233 f. 

Glasgow, Ellen, Igo, 
Barren Ground, 234 

Goethe, J. W. von, 190, 195, 
234 f. 

Golden Age, The, Kenneth Gra- 


in 


234; 


hame, 21 

Golden Treasury, The, F. W. 
Palgrave, 156 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 156, 242; 


Irving’s Life of, 153 
Gordon, George A., 190, 235 
Gosse, Edmund, 190, 235 
grading, 81 ff. 
Grahame, Kenneth, 21, 155 
grammar — servant, not mas- 
ter, 16; texts, 314 
Grayson, David, 154, 161, 189, 
195 f. 
Grenfell, Wilfred T., 153, 158 
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Hackett, Francis, 256 

Haggard, H. Rider, 190, 235 

Hale, Edward Everett, 155, 190, 
236; ‘“‘The Man without a 
Country,” 131 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
190, 236 

handbooks, 316 f. 

Hardy, Thomas, 155, 190, 236; 
“The Three Strangers,” 131 

Hare, Augustus J. C., 190, 236 

Hare, Julius C., 190, 237 

Harper's Weekly, 218 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 155 

Harrison, Henry Sydnor, 155 

Harvard College, 21, 257; daily 
themes at, 59, 177; Record 
Sheet, 88 f.; required reading 
Me, 130) 18. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 155, 
218, 241, 284; “‘ Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s Catastrophe,” 131 

Hay (Beith), Ian, 154, 190, 237 

Hazlitt, William, 190, 237 f., 
2843 Table Talk, 154, S3t-t. 

health of the teacher, 37, 181 

Hearn, Lafcadio — comment on 
De Quincey’s literary labor, 
66 f.; Unfamiliar Japan, 154 

Hendrick, Burton J., Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page, 153 

Henley, W. E., Lyra Heroica, 
156 

Henry, O., 155 

Henry Esmond, W. M. Thack- 
eray, 135 £., 150, -161 

Henry IVs Part2, Wm. ishak= 
spere, 227 

Heretics, G. K. Chesterton, 
210 


INDEX 


Hergesheimer, Joseph, 256 

Heroes and  Hero-Worship, 
Thomas Carlyle, 154 

Hewlett, Maurice, 155 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, 
190, 238-42; ‘‘ Americanism 
in Literature,” Atlantic 
Essays, 238; “A Letter to a 
Young Contributor,’ A4¢- 
lantic Essays, 238-40; “ Lit- 
erature as an Art,’ Atlantic 
Essays, 241 f. 

Hill, A. S., Principles of Rhetoric, 
229 

History of the World, Walter 
Raleigh, 273 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 
242 

Homer, 269 

honesty in style, 208, 223, 232, 
235, 251, 254, 259 f., 270, 
277, 279 f., 292-96, 303 

Hooker, Richard, 22 

“How Flint and Fire Started 
and Grew,”’ Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, 68 

““ How to Begin at the Top and 
Work Down,” Irvin S. Cobb, 
212 

Howells, William Dean, 
190, 201, 243 

Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain, 
160,:237 

Hughes, 
243 

Hugo, Victor, 155 

humanness, of the teacher, 37, 
178 ff. 

““Humble Remonstrance, A,” 


R. L. Stevenson, 285 f. 


190, 


155, 


Thomas, 


155, 190, 


INDEX 


Hume, David, 273 
humor — sense of, 21; 
classroom, 178 ff. 
Hunt, Leigh, 153 f. 
Hurlbut, Byron S., 177 
Husband, Joseph, America at 
Work, 124 
Hutchinson, A. S. M., 
Freedom, 154 
Huxley, T. H., 153, 190, 243 


in the 


This 


Ibsen, Henrik, 156 

“Tdea of a University, The,” 
J. H. Newman, 267 

Ideal Family, An, 
Mansfield, 259 

Ideals and Applications, Henry 
van Dyke, 300 f. 

Iles, George, Stevenson’s letter 
to, 81, 283 

imitation, in practicing style, 
PII} PONE) Nes, Pd Why GEAR 787 ly PSO 
266, 284 f., 301 

importance of language, Io f. 

individuality in language, 12, 
195, 234 f., 236, 249, 254, 257, 
Dom Oa Oe 

Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain, 
154 

Teving, Wi, 218; 2575 Life of 
Goldsmith, 153 


Katherine 


Jacobs, W. W., 155 

James, Henry, 190, 244 

James, William, 154, 159 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, 155, 190, 
244 


Joan 
153 
Job, The Book of, 229, 278 


of Arc, Mark Twain, 


Sa) 


John the Evangelist, 190, 244- 
47 
Johnson, Samuel, 50, 159, 174, 
190, 193, 208, 210, 241, 247; 
Letter to Chesterfield, 247; 
Life of Addison, 193 
Johnston, Mary, 190, 249 
Jones, Henry Arthur, 156 
Jonson, Ben, 81, 190, 249 f.; 
Discoveries, 249 f. 
Journal, Walter Scott, 279 
journalism, books on, 318 
Journals, R. W. Emerson, 226 
Joubert, Joseph, 190, 250 
Jowett, Benjamin, 190, 250 
joy in language, 4, 9; for the 
teacher, 22 
Judges, The Book of, 157, 219 
Kames, Henry H., The Ele- 
ments of Criticism, 224 
“ Karshish, the Arab Physi- 
cian,’ Robert Browning, 136 
ends, Kolm, we, WES, ish 
284 f. 
Keller, Helen, 153, 158 
Kenilworth, Walter Scott, 150 
Kennedy, Margaret, 256 
Kidnapped, R. L. Stevenson, 
283 
Kilmer, Joyce, 156 
Kim, Rudyard Kipling, 150 
Kings, The Books of, 157 
Kingsley, Charles, 155 
Kipling, Rudyard, 21 n., 150, 
Fes f, 10,251; | 3007, 122; 
Letters of Travel, 154; point 
‘of view, 136; verbs used by, 


123 
Kittredge, G. L., 29, 40, 46 
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labor involved in good style, 
ZOLN ZL £:,.2845214, 2150218, 
DY) hg, ABB BAM, BA Bee 
234, 237, 238-42, 243, 244, 
BAO WE 2535025 Omi ee5ON fs 
266 the 70,0274. 2750te2ol, 
283-96, 299 f., 305 

laboratory methods, 44 f. 

Lacon, C. C. Colton, 213 f. 

“Lady, orethe liger? “The, 
F. R. Stockton, 138 

Lamb, Charles, 218, 223, 284 

Landor, Walter Savage, 190, 
DDR. PPB, DR. GAs) 

Lane, Geo. M., 57, 58 

Lang, Andrew, 190, 251 

language — altruism of, 13 f.; 
as a fine art, 17; creative, 20; 
dead, 224; difficult to teach, 
2, Al, BEO tio, 2GA3 ldmalieln, 
vigorous, 232; human treas- 
ury, 224, 261, 298; individu- 
AIliay Ti, Wy WOR, DAM, tiny DRO, 
249, 254, 257, 258, 267, 
302; inseparable union with 
thought and with character, 
Be LOn tae Ciccee ethouehtmand 
language’’); large view of, 
16 ff.; learned through imi- 
tation and practice combined, 
Ah, TOY! Vag ACO, POV AC, Det tho 
DG) hog AL y OO ADIs AM ary ay ii 
DS DAO) theo, QSOy M5435 BO. D7 
Mle, DR BSG thay DOV hoy ACV/ Sos 
301, 303; mastery of, not the 
ultimate purpose, 7 f.; mate- 
tials(for practice im,)25) ff; 
MMS Ok, Te 1,8 TaeKaeeAll thane 
pulse, 3; need of, 10, 210, 226, 
304 f.; never an end in itself, 


INDEX 


4; oneness of, 14 ff.; person- 

ality mii &, es ioieee style, 

character in, _ individuality 

in’); purpose of work in, for 

teacher and for student, 7 ff. ; 

related to thought, 222, 225, 
226, 252, 0264 fay 1272027 4y 
276, 2797 f., 28%, 282,304 0ie5 
rules for, 16f.; sayings about, 
27 f.; servant, not master, 8 f.; 
teaching it and practicing it 
should be enjoyable, 4; un- 
mistakable, 14, 198, 218, 224, 
AMO, AHS ite, Dots, BOS, 27s 
value of, 10 f. 

“Language,” R. W. Emerson, 
226 

Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage, W. D. Whitney, 304 f. 

Ibenins, Me, 2G 7% 5 SHO, 220s 
245, (274, 2750408 


Lavater, John Caspar, t1g0, 
251 f.; Aphorisms on Man, 
PAR te 

Leacock, Stephen, 159, 190, 
252 f. 


ieclkey, Wats Hiencos253 
Lectures on Art, John Ruskin, 
i, CAB 3, 
Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, Max Muller, 266 
Lee, Sir Sidney, on piracy, 93 
Lee, Vernon, 190, 253 
“Letter to a Young Contributor, 
A,” T. W. Higginson, 238-40 
ACWSTES,, TK, TIS? 
of 


Letters and Correspondence 
John Henry Newman, 268 

Letters of Travel, Rudyard Kip- 

ling, 154 


INDEX 


letter-writing, books on, 314 

Lewes, George Henry, 190, 
254 ff.; The Principles of 
Success in Literature, 254 ff. 

Lewis, Sinclair, 190, 256, 257 

Life (New York), 167 

Life of Goldsmith, Washington 
Irving, 153 

Life of Mark Twain, A. B. Paine, 
153,299 te 

Life on the Mississippi, Mark 
Twain, 154 


“like,” misuse blacklisted, 
104 
Like Summer's Cloud, C. S. 


Brooks, 204 f. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 61, 150, 153, 
190, 256 f. 

Literary Digest, The, 55 

literary honor, 91 fF. 

literature, analysis of, 29 f.; 
ASMA aALte2OemtOmEcollateral 
reading, 150-67; free choice 
in, 31; notes on, 102 f.; read- 
ing of, parallel with writing, 
JO is We WIS Oh 75 15, Ot Ih 
7th 

Literature, J. H. Newman, 266 f., 

“Literature as an Art,’ T. W. 
Higginson, 241 f. 

Little Masterpieces, H. E. Scud- 
der — Longfellow’s revisions 
of “ Excelsior,’ 67; Long- 
fellow’s Table-Talk, 257; Poe, 
272; Stevenson, 283 

Locke, John, 273 

Locke, William J., 190, 
The Mountebank, 154 

Vockhart, 2 G., Life o7 Scott, 
153 


PARTE 
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| Lockwood, Laura E., Milton’s 


revisions of the Minor Poems, 


67 
logic, study of, in argumenta- 
tion, 113 


Long, Percy W., Studies in the 
Technique of Prose Style, 199 f., 
206 f., 210, 302 

long themes, 61 f.; expository, 
108 f.; length of, 613; see 
“themes ” 

Longfellow, H. W., 190, 257; 
revisions of “‘ Excelsior,’ 67; 
Table-Talk, 257 

Loti, Pierre, 155 ; 

Lowell, James Russell, 28, 153, 
156, 190, 257, 261; Among 
My Books, 154 

Lowes, J. L., Convention and 
Revolt in Poetry, 154 

Lubbock, John, 190, 258 

Lucas, E. V., The Gentlest Art, 
The Second Post, 153 

Lyra Heroica, W. E. 
156 


Henley, 


Mevcrmilang, Ih, Iq Zl} AGS iif}: 
2V7. 230,255, 2872). lWssay 
on Milton,” 167 

Macdonald, George, 190, 258 

Maclaren, Ian, 21, 155 

Malory, Thomas, 154 

“Man Who Would Be King, 
The,” Rudyard Kipling, 135 

“© Man without a Country, The,” 
Hee alewiaieg03is 

Mansfield, Katherine, 190, 258 fF. ; 
An Ideal Family, 259; The 
Doves’ Nest, 258-60; The 
Weak Heart, 259 


348 


Manual of Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion, Gardiner, Kittredge, and 
Arnold, 54 

manuscript, drudgery of, 19; 
filing of, 88, 90 f.; grading of, 
81 ff.; notebook correction 
from, 95 f.; plagiarizing in, 
gt ff.; reading from, in class, 
96 ff.; reading of, 81 ff.; read- 
ing of, in conference, 36 f.; re- 
cording of, 87 f.; rules for, 58 f. 

Margaret Ogilvy, J. M. Barrie, 
TS, TM, Tike 

Martin, Edward S., 159, 190, 
260 f. 

Masefield, John, 156 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 156 

“materials,” 25-32; for the 
writer, 25 ff.; from student 
life, 25 f.; from national and 
world life, 26; from books, 
27 ff.; short and long themes, 
62 

Mathews, William, Words: 
Their Use and Abuse, 195 ff., 
207, 208, 209, 214, 222, 224, 
225, 227, 234, 287, 250, 251, 
261, 274, 282, 298, 304, 305 

Matthews, Brander, 190, 261 

Maurois, André, 256 

memorizing, the influence of, 50 

Mencken, H. L., 256 

Meredith, George, 155 

Merrick, Leonard, 155 

“Methods,” 35-168; ‘“‘ black 
list,” 104 f.; collateral reading, 
150 ff.; composition notebook, 
98 f.; conferences, 35 ff.; 
dictation, 49; examinations, 
167 f.; manuscript rules, 58 f. ; 


INDEX 


memorizing, 50; oral composi- 
tion, 138 ff.; recitation, 38 ff.; 
spelldowns, 50 ff.; themes, 
short and long, 59 ff.; transla- 
tion, 56 ff.; types of prose, 105 
ff.; written class exercises, 
52) ths 

Middlemarch, George Eliot, 150 

Mill, John Stuart, 190, 261 

Milton, John, 217, 233, 269; 
literary rights, 93; revisions 
of the Minor Poems, 67 

Minto, William, 190, 261 f. 

miraculousness of language, 11 f. 

Mirror of the Sea, The, Joseph 
Conrad, 154 

Miscellanea, 
298 

Mivart, St. George, 190, 262 

modelsy 15, 28 dt-. 43) 1) Ow 555 
for dictation, 49; for memoriz- 
ing, 50; to stimulate character 
sketching, I10 f. 

Modern Language Notes, revi- 
sions of Milton’s Minor Poems, 
67 

Monroe, Harriet, 
Poetry, 155 

Montaigne, Michel de, 284 f., 
287 

Moore, John, 208 

“Morality of the Profession of 
Letters, The,” R. L. Steven- 
son, 292-96 

Morley, Christopher, 155, 190, 
262-64; “The English Prob- 
lem,” Jnward Ho! 262-64 

Mountebank, The, William J. 
Locke, 154 

Mozart, Wolfgang, 241 


William Temple, 


The New 


INDEX 


Mr. Britling Sees It 
H. G. Wells, 154 

“Mr. Higginbotham’s 
trophe,’ Nathaniel 
thorne, 131 

Miller, Max, 190, 241, 264 fF; 
“Can We Think without 
Words?” 265 f.; Lectures on 
the Science of Language, 266; 
“On the Philosophy of My- 
thology,” 264 f. 

music in style, 194, 198 f., 218 f., 
233; 253, 261, 275> 287- 92 

mystery in narration, 131 f. 


Through, 


Catas- 
Haw- 


narration, 125-38; books on, 
316; inrequired college courses, 
325-32; Mrs. Deland’s advice 
on, 220-22; outcome pre- 
pared, 137 f.; plausibility, 
132 ff.; purpose, 125 ff.; quali- 
ties, 128 ff.; Rider Haggard’s 
advice on, 235; sequence, 
130 f.; Stevenson’s advice 
on, 285 f.; suspense, 131 f.; 
technical problems, 134 ff.; 
themes, 137 

national life material 
language practice, 26 

Nature, R. W. Emerson, 226 

““Nature-Writer, The,’ D. L. 
Sharp, 279-81 

need of language, I0, 210, 226, 
304 f. 

Neilson, William Allan, Essen- 
tials of Poetry, 154 

Nelson,° Life of, Robert Southey, 
153 

New Poetry, The, Harriet Mon- 
roe, 155 


for 
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New York Times Book Review, 
55, 69 n. 

Newcomes, The, W. M. Thack- 
eray, 275 

Newman, John Henry, 81, 153 f., 
1903) 107,. 200, 222, 266)tt2 70s 
Letters and Correspondence, 
268; Literature, 266 f.; “ The 
Idea of a University,” Uni- 
versity Subjects, 267 

Nigger of the Narcissus, 
Joseph Conrad, 214-16 

North American Review, The, 300 

notebook — corrections from 
MS., 95 f.; general use of, 
98 ff.; in the general practice 
Of styles 197)2535) 281) 1293) f.5 


The, 


297 

note-taking, rot f. 

novels, for collateral reading, 
154 f. 


Noyes, Alfred, 156 


Obermann, Etienne P. de Sénan- 
cour, 284 

Odd Number, The, Guy de Mau- 
passant, 155 


“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” John 
Keats, 201 
“Ode on the Intimations of 


Immortality,” William Words- 
worth, 22 


Odyssey, The, 155 


“Of Studies,’ Francis Bacon, 
195 
Old Testament, The, 150, 152, 


157 f.; 212, 218 f.,.226, 229, 
Paths}, Ao 

“On Style,” Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, 277-79, 303 


gC 


“On Style in Literature,” R. L. 
Stevenson, 286-92 

On the Art of Writing, Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, 234 f., 272 f. 

“On the Philosophy of Mythol- 
ogy,” Max Miiller, 264 f. 

“On the Wit of Whistler,” G. K. 
Chesterton, 210 

oneness of language, 14 ff. 

Oppenheim, James, 67 


optimism, of the teacher, 
Wie 
oral composition, 14, 138-50; 


importance of, 138 f.; “* other- 
regarding’ rules of, 140 ff.; 
purpose of, 139; physical 
carriage in, 143; physical laws 
moe gic ivi iis spec 
troubles in, 147; starting and 
stopping in, 149; subjects for, 
149 f.; thinking on one’s 
feet in, 148; variety in utter- 


ance in, 145 ff.; ‘vocalizing, 
143 ff. 

Ordered South, R. L. Stevenson, 
283 

Oregon Trail, The, Francis Park- 
man, 154 

outlines — furnished by the 


teacher, 55 f.; books on, 314 
Outlook, The, 217, 302 
Oxford Book of English Verse, 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, 156 


Page, Walter H., Life and Letters 
of, Burton J. Hendrick, 153 
Paine, Albert B., Life of Mark 

Twain, 153, 299 f. 
Palmer, Alice Freeman, The Life 
of, G. H. Palmer, 153 


INDEX 


Palmer, George Herbert, 21, 28, 
20, 42, 50, 189, 154 £., 160, 190, 
268 

paragraphs, 43 f.; Bain’s Rhet- 
oric on, 262; books on, 3133 
transition between, 46 

Parker, Gilbert, 155, 190, 269 

Parkman, Francis, 190, 269 

Pater, Walter, 190, 270; Appre- 
ctations, 154; Style, 270 

Patmore, Coventry, 190, 270 

Peabody, Andrew Preston, 190; 
271 

Perfect Wagnerite, The, G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, 154 

periodic style, 199 f. 

personality in language, 12 f., 
15 f. (see “style, character in, 
individuality in”’) 

“Philosophy of Composition, 
The,” E. A. Poe, 66 

“Philosophy of Style, 
Herbert Spencer, 255 n. 

Pickwick Papers, The, Charles 
Dickens, 201 

Pierre et Jean, Guy de Maupas- 
Samteee dite 

Pinero, Arthur W., 156 

Pistol, 22 

plagiarizing, 91 ff. 

planning, long themes, 62 f.; 
value of, 63 

plausibility in narration, 132 fF. 

plays, in collateral reading, 156 f. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 150, 155, 190, 


The,” 


272; “The Philosophy of 
Composition,” 66; “The 
Raven,” 66 


“Poet, The,” R. W. Emerson, 
226 


INDEX 


poetry, in collateral reading, 
TSI 

point of view, of boy and girl, 21; 
in description, 117 f.; in 
narration, 135 f. 

Pollard, A. W., 93 

Pope, Alexander, 199, 217 

© Popalar Ballad, The,” G. L. 
Kittredge, 46 

posture, in speaking, 143 

practice, the true value of, 9, 

19; in the development of 

style, 4, 197 f., 200, 204, 208, 

DM 1h, Dilys, Quis, QO, Weds, Moreh 

234, 235, 249, 250, 253, 268, 

Defi, Agi Agi, AIR ity Bey, Wey 

297 f., 301, 303 

Precept and Practice,” 185- 

305 

preposition, ending a sentence 
with, 17 

prevision in style, 206, 209, 249, 
271, 276, 294, 297 

Pride and Prejudice, Jane Aus- 
ten, 150 

Prime Minister, 
Trollope, 150 

Prince Otto, R. L. Stevenson, 81, 
283; rewriting of, 81 

Princeton University, 325 

Principles of Success in Litera- 
ture, The, G. H. Lewes, 254-56 

process, long expository theme 
on, 109 

pronouns — blacklisted errors in, 
104 

prose, order of, 106 f.; types of, 
105-38 

Proverbs, The Book of, Solomon, 
282 


ce 


The, Anthony 


351 


Prue and I, G. W. Curtis, 154, 
161 

Psalms of David, The, 218 f. 

punctuation — blacklisted errors 
in, toss, books on, 314" t= 
exercises dictated, 49; mean- 
ing of, 16 f.; taught through 
reasoning, 174 

purpose of Language study, 7 ff., 
300 


Queen Victoria, Lytton Strachey, 
153 

questioning, 38 f. 

Quiller-Couch, Arthur, 190, 234 f., 
272 f.; On the Art of Writing, 
234 f., 272 f. 


Radcliffe College, 88 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 50, 190, 273; 
History of the World, 273 

Rasselas, Samuel Johnson, 242 

> Ravens) (he, Ba “An” Boe; 
66 

Rawlinson, George, 190, 278 f. 

Ray, John (?), 190, 274 

Reade, Charles, 155 

reading (see “books”; ‘‘litera- 
ture”; “collateral reading ’’), 
aloud to students, 161; for 
practice in style, 15, 197 f., 200, 
2035200192075, 208,200,217, 
MS Dg ADD Vin, BO BAI DAB tee 
2355244, 249, 251,253, 256,258, 
202,203, 260, 270,271, 2734,, 
275, 283 t., 207, 298, 303; 
notes on, 102 f.; of MS., 81 ff.; 
of MS., in class, 96 ff. 

recitation — versus lecture, 38 f.; 
materials for, 39 ff. 


352 
Record Sheet, Harvard, 88 f. 
records — of collateral reading, 


164; of grades, 87 f. 
“Relation of Art to Morals, 
The,” John Ruskin, 276 f. 
Renan, Ernest, 190, 274 
Repplier, Agnes, 154, 
274 f. 
required composition for college 
freshmen, 323-32 
required reading — see 
lateral reading ” 

Return of the Native, 
Thomas Hardy, 150 
Revelation of Saint John 
Divine, The, 150, 244-47 

revision in style — see 
writing ” 

rewards of the teacher, 20, 181 ff. 

rewriting, as a result of confer- 
ring, 64 f.; classic examples 
of, 66-81; grading of, 65; 
in required courses for col- 
lege freshmen, 323-323; profes- 
sional comment on, 66-68, 81, 
NOVA, AGM, AOE Nos DIG DA ny DOU 
227, 239, 241°f., 243, 250, 258, 
AC, AKO Wi Aylin’ DHS thy OBR. 
299 f.; student misunderstand- 
(50S in OER tog 2 

rhetoric, books on, 311 

rhetorical terminology, 41 

rhythm in style, 288 f. 

Richard Feverel, George Mere- 
dith, 150 

Richards, Mrs. Waldo, 156 

Rideout, Henry M., 155 

Rus, Jacob A., 153, 158 

“Ring and the Book, The,” 
Robert Browning, 136 


190, 


“ col- 
The, 
the 


“e re- 


INDEX 


Ritchie, Anne Thackeray, 190, 
244, 275 

Rittenhouse, Jessie, 156 

Robinson, E. A., 156 

Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe, 
OR Ty aI 

Roe, E. P., 190, 275 

Romeo and Juliet, William Shak- 
spere, 9, 130 f. 

Roosevelt the Citizen, J. A. Riis, 


153 

Roosevelt, Theodore, An Autobiog- 
raphy, 153, 158 

Rousseau, 4), oi roo, 27 5ites 
Confessions, 275 f. 

Routine and Ideals, L. B. R. 
Briggs, 21 

Rover, The, Joseph Conrad, 217 

rules, for MS., 58 f.; of thumb, 
16f.; origin and value of, 16 ff. 

Ruling Passion, The, Henry van 
Dyke, 301 f. 

Rural Rides, William Cobbett, 
197 

Ruskin, John, 27, 150, 153 f., 191, 
2200 27Ag 2hO, esd eile 
Relation of Art to Morals,” 
Lectures on Art, 276 f. 


Samuel, The Books of, 157, 218 f. 

Sartor Resartus, Thomas Carlyle, 
154 

Saturday Review of Literature, 55 

Scarlet Letter, The, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 150 

School, College, and Character, L. 
B. R. Briggs, 21 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 191, 277- 
79, 303; “On Style,” 277-79, 
303 


INDEX 


Scott, Walter, 155, 191, 217, 218, 
274, 279; Life of, J. G. Lock- 
hart, 153; Journal, 279 

Scudder, H. E., Little Master- 
pieces — Longfellow’s revision 
of “ Excelsior,”’ 67 

Second Post, The, E. V. Lucas, 
153 

Seeger, Alan, 156 

Select Collection of English Songs, 


A, 207 

Self-Cultivation in English, G. H. 
Palmer, 28, 29, A Abel). 
268 


sentences, study of, 39; begin- 
ning with a conjunction, 17; 
books on, 313; care for, 215; 
coherence in, 40; compound 
structure in, 54; emphasis 1 in, 
40 f.; ending with a preposi- 
CIONs 0 75) 10 class exercises, 54; 
Mark Twain on, 299; sense of, 
263; Stevenson on, 287 ff.; 
unity in, 39 f. 

Sentimental Journey, 
rence Sterne, 244 

sequence in narration, 130 f. 

Shakspere, William, 28, 41, 50, 
AG ti, USO, AOU, Ash, Ane CPG 
239 e209) 2oss2o7G" 2 Lenn) 
IV, 28, 227; Romeo and Juliet, 
9, 130 f.; Sonnets, 50, 156 

Shaler, Nathaniel S., 95 

shall and will, 16 

Sharp, Dallas Lore, 191, 279 ff. ; 


we ean 


“The Nature-Writer,’ The 

Face of the Fields, 279-81 
Shaw, G. Bernard, 191, 281; 

The Perfect Wagnerite, 154, 


156 


a3 


Shelley, Percy B., 156, 218, 223 

Sheridan, R. B., 156 

short stories, for collateral read- 
ing, 155 

short themes — frequent, 
Ciiitical ye LOOm ta: 
1243; expository, 
tive, 137 

simplicity in language, 9, 193 f., 
196, 198, 200, 202, 209, 212, 
24 45 200; 225, 226,12 20.0270 te 
2325 235, 236, 237 f., 240, 242, 
249512445. 250; 251,284, 264, 
Mik, Dts, Ao}, Aly AGA, XS7p, 
260; 27057272, 274, 2754 270, 
DAD Ne Akl BA, Ay AN, KOR}, 
304, 305 

simplification, 16, 286 

sincerity in style — see “ 
in style ” 

Singmaster, Elsie, 155, 191, 281 

Skeat, W. W., 43, 53 

Smith, Goldwin, 191, 230, 282 

Solomon, The Book of Proverbs, 
282 

Songs of Men, Robert Frothing- 
ham, 156 

Sonnets, William Shakspere, 50, 
156 

Southey, Robert, 28, 153, 191, 
212, 223, 282 

speaking, books on, 3183; car- 
riage, 143; closely related to 
writing, 14 ff.; expressive 
variety in, 145 ff.; on reading, 
164 ff.; oral composition, 
138-50; “ other- regarding ” 
rules of, 140 ff.; physical laws, 
142 ff.; special troubles in, 
147; starting, 48, 149; stop- 


3 59% 
descriptive, 
108; narra- 


honesty 


354 INDEX 


speaking — Continued 
ping, 48, 149; subjects for, 
149 f.; thinking on one’s feet, 
148 ; ocean, 143 ff. 


specimens, collections of, 
Bits it 

Spectator Papers, 201, 208, 228 f., 
DAN 2A 


spelldowns, usefulness of, 51 f. 

spelling, a simple method of 
loam, Be toe ~ lolaclk thse” 
penalty, 104; corrected in the 
notebook, 1oo f.; not “unrea- 
SOmablessant7/Autas onal s Om ta: 
simplified, 53 1.; written tests 
iMaky (922 

Spencer, Herbert, 1535 “The 
Philosophy of Style,” 255 n. 

spirit — of language study, 16; 
of the teacher of composition, 
171-83 

spiritual values, the teacher’s 
concern, 182 f. 

spontaneity in style, 81, 196 f., 
DIS. AGS) Vin, GY 

Spurgeon, Charles H., 197 

Stalky & Co., Rudyard Kipling, 
21 n. 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer, 210 

Steele, Richard, 233 

Stephen, Leslie, 191, 282 

Sterne, Laurence, 50, 191, 282 f.; 
Tristram Shandy, 283 

Stevenson, Re lL.5 Peo, 88, 101, 
PAI, Aaigs UN (Clovnisinnns 
Sermon,” in Across the Plains, 
296 f.; “ A College Magazine,” 
283-85; “A Humble Remon- 
strance,’ 285 f.; “Aes Tri- 
plex,” in Virginibus Puerisque, 


296; efforts to learn his craft, 
SIRE263 hfe mressayis) ms 4550) 
Familiar Studies, 154; Kid- 
napped, 283; letters, 1533 
Ordered South, 283; “On 
Style in Literature,’ 286-92; 
Prince Otto, 283; rewriting of 
chapters in Prince Otto, 81, 
283; style-imitation, 16, 29, 
283 f.; “ The Morality of the 
Profession of Letters,’ 292- 
96; The Vanity of Morals, 284; 
Treasure Island, 283 

Suoeldom, Wiehilk IN Taey 155, 
191, 297 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 191, 
297 

Story-Teller’s Story, A, Sherwood 
Anderson, 256 

Strachey, Lytton, Queen Victoria, 


153 

Straight Deal, A, Owen Wister, 
154 

student life — material for lan- 
guage practice, 25 f. 

Studies in the Technique of Prose 
Styles P. W. Long, 199 9f. 
206 f., 210, 302 

oe Init Otero te, 
PAULL ieee DAG, BAG, Devil, BAS, DRG, 
240, 243, 249, 251, 252, 253, 
Alsi Mais, Boy Borer, Boy Lily 
276, 281, 286.05 201, es0Guns: 
Characten ms sO4s t..2OOmin, 
DP Mey OA. DA, BAG, Bark, Dah 
249, 252, 257, 259 f., 267, 269, 
ifs tn yf Oevk, HOR) Mic, BO 
303, 904 1.5 clarity inj) 205, 
Ate, Wii, DOO) lin 239, OED, DER 
AG, AB, ABS ASil, AS2, AOR, 


INDEX 255 


DOV ete 27027530277) 1.4282, 
297, 299, 300, 302, 303; clear 
thinking a prerequisite, 198, 
BOse2O0, 22950224, 232, 240, 
ABD, Actiy He, Aen Ajeme arate 
274, 276, 297, 303; compact- 
ness in, 194, 198, 209, 214, 226, 
235, 240, 243, 253, 258, 267, 
Diiths Bilt, Agfery ee Hon) s (Coyne 
cern for the reader of, 198, 209, 
258, 261, 270, 273, 279, 297; 
303; courage in, 193, 292-96; 
feeling in, 214 f., 254, 267, 
287, 298; French, 199; fresh- 
MESS Ti, WOR, AUS, Av Dave si, 
DATGue Soon 2545) 201.6 2035) 209, 
286; honesty in, 208, 223, 232, 
235, 251, 254, 259 f., 270, 277, 
279 f., 292— 96, 303; imitation 
in the practice of, 213, 228 f., 
DAD DAS DAA ZO. 200, 2SA\ fe, 
301; individuality in, 12, 195, 
234 f., 236, 249, 254, 257, 258, 
267, 302; labor involved in, 
BO, Ot Ny DG BW, Bile, Duley, 
2200 ee stee224, 225, 228, 
234, 237, 238-42, 243, 244, 
2AO E253. 256 1., 258 £..260f., 
270, 274, 275 ts 281, 283-96, 
ZOOM EGOS SeINUSICN 11,0914, 
MOSH e21S f.,82345 253; 201, 
275, 287-92; notebook prac- 
cicewin, 197, 263,281, 283 fs 
297; outgrowth of experience, 
MM DDL, Eon 263, 2803 pério- 
dique and coupé, 199 f.3 prac- 
tice in, 4, 197 f., 200, 204, 208, 
BT hy DUG toy Dike, BOs OK 
228, 234, 235, 249, 250, 253, 
BOGwe2 71, (274, 201, 283 f.; 


294 f., 297 f., 301, 303; pre- 
vision for, 206, 209, 249, 271, 
2763. °204,, 2073) thythmean, 
288i f.; reading for, 15, 107 £., 
200, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
Dy Dill AD, BAW, Ath; DNs, 
233 f., 235, 244, 249, 251, -253, 
Mle 2H AO, ASG, Ao, wW7Or 
271, 273 f., 275, 283 f., 297, 
298, 303; revision of, 66-81, 
7, BO, AOS ti, Bil, QO Wl, 
224, 227, 239, 241 f., 2435 250, 
DES AVI. AGO) Ut, Bile AyG Ib, 
283, 290 f., 299 f.; relation to 
(WOMEN, Ay WOHin, 22D, 2AR, AE. 
WAS, BA, ASM Mite, DY, Dalle, 276, 
Dafa iby 281, 282, 304 f.; sim- 
Blicieye IO LOGE UST OOO S: 
HOS), ACY, Ade, Ai, Dish, Drop 
DAS, BA, DN, BNO) Von BFA, DBS. 
236, 237 f., 240, 242, 243, 244, 
MO Absit, BS Bhi, AGI ARS 
AE, Aig AC, Ady, AI, B7/lic 
272, 274, 275, 276, 277 f., 283, 
286, 298, 299, 303, 304, 305; 
spontaneity in, 81, 196 f., 253, 
260 f., 262; sublimity in, 212, 
278; unteachable, 201, 260 f., 
263 ; variety in, 198, 200, 270, 
DEP Dilly AX Wn SOK) 

Style, Walter Pater, 270 

subject matter, books, 27 ff.; 
in student life, 25 f.; national 
and world life, 26; short and 
long themes, 62 

sublimity in style, 212, 278 

Suckow, Ruth, 256 

Sunday, Billy, 143 

suspense in narration, 131 f. 

Swift, Jonathan, 251 


356 


Symonds, John Addington, 191, 
297 f. 
synonyms, 42, 271, 274, 285 


Table Talk — Hazlitt, 154; 
Coleridge, 212, 227; Long- 
fellow, 257 

Tacitus, 287 

Taine, H. A., 191, 298 

Tarkington, Booth, 155 

Taylom Jeremy; 223, 233; 
273 


teacher, altruistic, 18,37, 171 f.; 
appeals to reason, 173 f.; 
books for, 21 f., 311 f.; con- 
cern with spiritual values, 
182 f.; health program for, 
37, 181; humanness of, 37, 
178 ff.; inspirational books 
HOW, HO) IS Oy WO, fay i Tn 
180 f.; of composition, ad- 
vantages of, 20; optimism of, 
181 ff.; rewards of, 20, 181 ff.; 
sincere and enthusiastic, 19 f., 
180 f.; spirit of, 171-83; 
sympathetic, 18; tactful, 37; 
use of humor, 178 ff. 

Teacher, The, G. H. Palmer, 
21 

“Teaching English in Schools,” 
Henry van Dyke, 300 f. 

Temple, Sir William, 50, 191, 
199, 298; “ Upon Poetry,” 
in Miscellanea, 298 

Tennyson, Alfred, 50, 81, 156, 
197, 270 

Thackeray, W. M., 155,197, 201, 
Pili Quits Assign Ayp, Dyas Tayi 
lish Humourists, 154; The 
Newcomes, 275 


INDEX 


themes, conferences on, 63 
f.; corrections from, in a 
notebook, 95 f.; critical, 


166 f.; descriptive, 124 f.; 
extempore critical, 54 ff.; ex- 
pository, 108 ff.; filing, 88, 
got. long, «96.8 61 £54177; 
narrative, 137; number of, 
in required college courses 
for freshmen, 323-32; paper 
specially ruled for, 19; plagi- 
arizing in, 91 ff.; plans, 62 f.; 
reading and grading of, 81 ff.; 
reading of, in class, 96 ff.; re- 
cording, 87 ff.; rewriting of, 
64 ft.; short, 59 4%, 1775 sub- 
jects for, 62; the reading of, 
19. 

There’s Pippins and Cheese to 
Come, C. S. Brooks, 159 

“These Years of Freedom,” C. 
S. Brooks, 204 f. 
This Freedom, A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son, 154 
Thoreau, Henry D., 191, 298; 
copying from, 95; A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, 298 

thought and language, 3, 10 f., 
222 LIS w2OGE 220) De2y 2oustie 
B72 DTA a OM2 7 tee DOT EZ OOs 
304 f. 

Thread of English Road, A, C. S. 
Brooks, 201-4 

“ Three Strangers, 
Thomas Hardy, 131, 135 

“To the Girl Who Writes,” 
Margaret Deland, 220-22 

Tom Jones, Henry Fielding, 152, 
154 


These 


INDEX 


Tramp Abroad, A, Mark Twain, 
299 

transition, between paragraphs, 
46 f. 

translation, of foreign idioms, 
56 ff., 269 

travel, books of, 153 f. 

Travels with a Donkey, R. L. Ste- 
venson, 154 

Treasure Island, R. L. Steven- 
son, 150, 165, 283 

Treasury of War Poetry, A, G. 
W. H. Clarke, 156 

Trench, Richard C., Archbishop, 
191, 298 

Tristram Shandy, 
Sterne, 282 f. 

Trollope, Anthony, 201 

Twain, Mark, 81, 191, 299 f., 
325; A Tramp Abroad, 299; 
Huckleberry Finn, 231; Joan 
Of tc 153 0 Lie? of, A. aD: 
Paine, 153, 299 f. 

types of prose, 105-38; in 
required college courses, 325- 
32; order of, 106 f. 

Typhoon, Joseph Conzad — re- 
visions in, 68, 76-80 


Laurence 


** Ulysses,” Alfred Tennyson, so 


Unfamiliar Japan, Lafcadio 
Hearn, 154 

unity, 39 f. 

University Subjects, J. H. New- 
man, 267 

unmistakableness in language, 


19) f5)198, 218, 224, 230, 256 f., 

258, 268, 297 
“Upon Poetry,” 

Temple, 298 


William 


Vanity of Morals, 
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Urn-Burial, Thomas Browne, 
205 
value of language, ro f. 
van Dyke, Henry, 155, 191, 


300 ff.; “ Teaching English in 
Schools,” in Ideals and Appli- 
cations, 300 f.; The Ruling 
Passion, 301 f.; “ The Foot- 
Path to Peace,” 302 

Vanity Fair, W. M. Thackeray, 
165 

Miia, WR Me 
Stevenson, 284 

Varied Types, G. K. Chesterton, 
154 

variety, in speaking, 145 ff.; 
in style, 198, 200, 270, 273, 
274, 288 f., 303 

verbosity, 8 f. 

verbs, in description, 122 f. 

Vicar of Wakefield, The, Oliver 
Goldsmith, 242 

Virgil, 269 

Virginibus Puerisque, 
Stevenson, 296 

vitality of our students, 25 

vocalizing, 143 ff. 


Voltaire, 191, 278, 287, 302 f. 


Rawk 


Walpole, Hugh, The Duchess of 
Wrexe, 154 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 191, 
303 


Washington, Booker, 153. 
158 

Washington, George, 58 

Weak Heart, The, Katherine 
Mansfeld, 259 


Webster, Daniel, 191, 304 
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Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers, 4, H. D. Thoreau, 
298 

Wells, H. G., 155; Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through, 154 

Wendell, Barrett, on grades, 86; 
on emphasis, 45; on para- 
graphs, 43 f.; on translation, 
57 

Westcott, Glenway, 256 

What Men Live By, R. C. Cabot, 
Toi te4 

White, William Allen, 155 

Whitney, William Dwight, rg1, 
304 f.; Language and the 
Study of Language, 304 f. 

whole composition, 45; begin- 
ning of, 45 f.; close, 47 f.; de- 
velopment of, 46 

Wilde, Oscar, 156 

Wister, Owen, 4 Straight Deal, 
154 


word study, 42 f. (see “‘ words ’’) 
wordiness, 45, 194 
words — accuracy, I94, 226, 


237, 249, 252, 268, 270, 274 f., 
NAS Voy MAS, PO, AOU “SER ROTO, ” 
ASO, AS, PAG PAS) BHO, BAe, 


INDEX 


240, 
3045 


2745 
216, 


243, 274, 275, 278, 303, 

305; economy, 202, 240, 

303; power, 206, 208, 

Mgheh, Hate, Ale, Ae, 7k 
287, 298, 301; arrangement, 
222,1:226, 2A9, 25S 2Olgeeo2 3 
stock of, 228, 269, 274 f., 285, 
304 f.; books on, 312 f. 

Words, Their Use and Abuse, 
William Mathews, 194 ff., 196, 
207, 208, 209, 214, 222, 224, 
225, 227, 234, 237, 250, 251, 
261, 274, 282, 298, 304, 305 

Wordsworth, William, 22, 156, 
218, 222, 284 


world life — material for lan- 
guage practice, 26 
Writer's Art, The, Rollo W. 


Brown, 227 f., 251 

writing — see “language”? and 
* style ” 

Wylie, Elinor, 256 


Xenophon, 225 
Yale University, 325 


Young Barbarians, 
laren, 21 
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